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SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 
[With an Engraving by Tucker, from a Painting by 
mirk. 


Jouy, or Vienne, governor of Calais, now 
saw the necessity of surrendering his fortress, 
which was reduced to the last extremity, by 
famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants. He 
appeared on the walls, and made a signal to 
the English sentinels that he desired a parley. 
Sir Walter Manny was sent to him by Ed- 
ward. “Brave knight,” cried the governor, 
“| have been entrusted, by my sovereign, with 
the command of this town: it is almost a year 
since you besieged me; and I have endea- 
voured, as well as those under me, to do our 
duty. But you are acquainted with our pre- 
sent condition: we have no hopes of relief; 
we are —— with hunger ; I am willing 
to surrender, and desire, as the sole condition, 
to ensure the lives and liberties of these brave 
men, who have so long shared with me every 
danger and fatigue.” 

anny replied, that he was well acquainted 
with the intentions of the king of England; 
that that prince was incensed against the 
townsmen of Calais, for their pertinacious re- 
sistance, and for the evils which they had 
made him and his subjects suffer; that he was 
determined to take exemplary vengeance on 
them ; and would not receive the town on any 
condition which should confine him in the pun- 
ishment of the offenders. “Consider,” replied 
Vienne, “that this is not the treatment to 
which brave men are entitled: if any English 
knight had been in my situation, your Ling 
would have expected the same conduct from 
him. The inhabitants of Calais have done, 
for their sovereign, what merits the esteem of 
every prince ; much more of so gallant a prince 
as Edward. But I inform you, that if we must 
perish, we shall not p unrevenged ; and 
that we are not yet so reduced, but w@ can 
sell our lives at a high price to the victors. It 
is the interest of both sides to prevent theso 
desperate extremities; and I expeet that you, 
yourself, brave knight, will interpose your 
good offices with your prince in our behalf.” 

Manny was struck with the justness of the 
sentiments, and represented to the king the 
danger of reprisals, if he should give such 
treatment to the inhabitants of Calais. Ed- 
ward was, at last, persuaded to mitigate the 
rigour of the conditions demanded: he only 
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insisted that six of the most considerable citi- 
zens should be sent to him, to be disposed of 
as he thought proper; that they should come 
to his camp, carrying the keys of the city in 
their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks: and, on these condi- 
tions, he promised to spare the lives of all the 
remainder. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to 
Calais, it struck the inhabitants with new con- 
sternation. To sacrifice six of their fellow ci- 
tizens to certain destruction, for signalizing 
their valour in a common cause, appeared to 
them even more severe than that general pun- 
ishment with which they were before threat- 
ened; and they found themselves incapable of 
coming to any resolution, in so cruel and dis- 
tressful a situation. At last, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, called Eustace de St. Pierre, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, stepped 
forth, and declared himself willing to encoun- 
ter death for the safety of his friends and com- 
panions: another, animated by his example, 
made a like generous offer: a third, and a 
fourth, presented themselves to the same fate ; 
and the whole number was soon completed. 
These six heroic oo appeared before 
Edward, in the guise of malefactors, laid at his 
feet the keys of their city, and were ordered 
to be led to execution. It is surprising that so 
generous a prince should ever have entertain- 
ed such a barbarous purpose against such men ; 
and still more that he should seriously persist in 
the resolution of executing it. But the en- 
treaties of his queen saved his memory from 
that infamy; she threw herself on her knees 
before him, and, with tears in her eyes, beg- 
ged the lives of these citizens. Having ob- 
tained her request, she carried them into her 
tent, ordered a repast to be set before them, 
and, after making them a present of money 
and clothes, dismissed them in safety —Hume. 


a 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTES. 


A srranGer, who takes his seat in the gal- 
lery of the House of Comnions, on the discus- 
sion of an important question, will find in it 
a striking resemblance to the representation of 
a piece upon the stage. A favourite actor 
meets with a like reception in both places. 
The expectation in the audience to hear him 
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speak is intense; the House is hushed in mute 
attention when he begins; his speech is inter- 


rupted by plaudits, and, when it is finished, | 
There is | 


the House rings with acclamation. 
a slight difference in the mode of its expres- 
sion. In the — theatre, approbation is ex- 
ro by t 


hear,” a symbol continued rather preposter- 
ously after the orator has concluded his speech. 


In the case of a performer, who has not the | 
| their way to the Episcopal bench, and a pun 


good fortune to please his auditory in the thea- 


tre, disapprobation finds vent in hisses; in the | 


House of Commons it throws itself off in a fit 
of coughing. It is an influenza. 
ment it breaks out it is diffused through the 
House with the velocity of lightning; it is a 


plague—each man communicates the infec- | 


tion to his neighbour. This peculiar mode of 


expressing disapprobation in the House may | 


be variously accounted for. The act of hiss- 
ing is voluntary, and might be made a ground 
of personal quarrel. Coughing admits of ex- 
planation—it may be an Ereclontary convul- 
sion. The sufferer, against whom it is direct- 
ed, has no right to presume that it is not the 
natural and necessary effect of a cold. 


was doomed to destruction by the signal of 


turning down the thumb, but this symbol is | 
| it occurred, which, from the character of that 
| age, we may presume was not a solitary case 


equally spontaneous with the fital hiss, an, 
therefore, would be equally objectionable in 
the senate. In whatever cause may have ori- 
ginated the preference given to coughing, as 


the Parliamentary mode of despatching a con- | 
him to | 


demned orator, custom has reconcile 
it, and he learns to bear it patiently without 
complaint, although satisfied that it is just as 


voluntary as the hiss, or the turning down of | 


the thumb. 


In the composition of the House will be also } 


observed a close similitude to that of a thea- 
trical establishment. Both have their tragic 


and comic performers of all rates, their walk- | 


ing gentlemen, and actors of broad farce. The 
member who expatiates upon the dangers and 


difficulties of the country in a splendid style of | 
| being turned out if seen by the Speaker, or 


declamation; who feelingly deplores the dis- 
tress of the times, and Soveighe ainst the 
conduct of the minister, with forceful and im- 


passioned eloquence, may rank with a first-rate | 
tragedian. The member who ridicules his | 
| the play-houses, the courtiers objected, that 


ominous forebodings, makes light of his com- 
plaints, and laughs at his tears, may be consi- 
dered a leading comic actor. The members 


whose = are limited to a silent vote, or | 
i 


who delight in the laconic style of “ay” or 
“no” and never move except when the House 
divides, may rank with the walking gentle- 
men on the stage. The resemblance might 


be traced farther, but these points will suffice. | 


The composition, in both cases, may exist in 
greater perfection at one time than at another, 
but the organization is always the same. 
have boasted their Augustan age. The ga- 
laxy of talent which shone forth in the persons 
of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, met the 
Augustan age of eloquence in the House of 
Commons; contemporaneous with them, Kem- 


ble, Siddons, Farren, and Palmer, adorned the | 


stage. 
he pieces performed in the Senate, tragic 


e clapping of hands; in the | 
douse of Commons by cries of “hear, hear, | 


The mo- 


In the | 
Roman amphitheatre the vanquished gladiator | 


Both | 
| offered to one of their members, and passed 
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or comic, being of a serious description, re- 
quiring relief, the orator who contrives to 
throw into them some genuine wit and hu- 
mour, or, in their absence, to excite merri- 
ment by illegitimate or secondary means, whe- 
ther by that species of false wit denominated 
a pun, or that figure of speech of Irish extrac- 
tion called a blunder, is always received with 
favour, and deservedly held in high estimation. 
In the reign of James I. when punning was 
the universal fashion, when clergymen punned 


was the password for a statesman to the coun- 
cil board, we may presume that peculiar and 
highly favoured species of false wit was not 
rejected in senatorial eloquence, and the little 
jingling tinkling sound of the puny pun was 
heard amidst the thunder of the House of 
Commons. It is not beauty, convenience, 
wealth nor talent, but the Court that decides 
the fashion. The wry neck did not find more 
sedulous imitation among the followers of 
Alexander the Great, than did the pun at the 
Court of the first of the Stuarts in England. 
From the very imperfect reports of Parlia- 
mentary debate in those days, amounting to 
little more than dry notes of the heads of the 
business, no correct idea can be formed of the 
extent to which it then prevailed. In the 
reign of Charles II.,* a memorable instance of 


This hit, however, was more properly a stroke 
of satire—more an ironical effusion, than a 
un. 
. The late Mr. William Woodfall may be re- 
garded as the father of newspaper Parliamen- 
tary reporting ina full and satisfactory man- 
ner. Mr. Woodfall did not take a note. He 
relied entirely upon memory, the retentive 
power of which, as evinced by the fidelity of 
his reports, obtained for him the character of a 
very extraordinary man. So jealous was the 
House at that time of a practice now not mere- 
ly tolerated but encouraged,t Mr. Woodfall, 
when he visited the gallery, was obliged to 
study concealment, under the apprehension of 


any member particularly adverse to his pur- 





* A resolution having been proposed in the 
House of Commons to lay an imposition upon 


the players were the King’s servants, and & 
part of his pleasures. Sir John Coventry, 2 
gentleman of the country party asked “ whether 
the King’s pleasure lay among the male or the 
female players;” alluding to Mrs. Davis and 
Nell Gwynn, two actresses and mistresses of 
the King. This sarcasm gave great offence, 
and some officers of the Guards, to ingratiate 
themselves with his majesty, waylaid Sir 
John Coventry and slit his nose to the bone 
The Commons were inflamed by this indignity 


| the Act commonly called the Coventry Act, 
| or Black Act. 

t The back row in the gallery of the House 
of Commons is now reserved exclusively for 
the reporters, by order of the Speaker. They 
_ also enjoy facilities in ingress and egress with- 
| held from other strangers. 
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, and zealous to maintain the rules of the 
House.” 

sions, to smuggle himself into the gallery, un- 
der cover of one or two friends, and to take 
his station on the front row, immediately be- 
hind the clock, where he remained out of the 
sight of the body of the House. The newspa- 
4 reports of Parliamentary debate since Mr. 
Voodfall's time, afford a tolerably fair account 
of what has been spoken in Parliament; in- 
deed, at the present time, that portion of a 
daily journal is executed with surprising fideli- 
ty, but the representation is imperfect in a 
very important point: the great variety of 
matter taken in at the eye is wanting; the 
drapery, the embellishment, the action of the 
scene, so interesting a feature in oratory, are 
absent from the report. We hear the thunder, 
but see not the lightning, whether it plays in 
a lambent, harmless flame, or, flashing furious- 
ly, marks its fiery course with destruction. 
This deficiency will be explained in the scenes 
hereinafter described, in which a few of the 
light and comic parts are represented with the 
respective performers, but rejecting all grave 
and serious matter. 


Of all the orators in the House of Commons | 


within the interval mentioned, Mr. Sheridan 


most excelled in exciting merriment, and thus | 


relieving the sombre character of grave and 
serious debate. He sought to amuse with as 


much avidity as to convince; he never rose | 
in the House without producing laughter by | 
some stroke of wit before he sat down; and | 


the audience would have been disappointed in 
his speech, however eloquent, had he con- 
cluded without making the attempt. With all 
the resources a fruitful genius and brilliant 


fancy could supply, he did not disdain to re- | 


sort to even a practical joke to effect this pur- 
e. An instance of this kind occurred ina 
debate upon the Dog Tax, in which he either 


had, or made occasion to pass on the floor be- | 
Mr. Pitt was | 


tween Mr. Pitt and the table. 
sitting in his usual seat on the Treasury- 
bench, and in his usual attitude, with his head 
thrown back and his legs projecting, which 


not being withdrawn, Mr. Sheridan, as he ap- | 
| his adversary, and affording a practical refuta- 


proached, stooped down, with intent as it were 


to nip them, accompanying the action with | 


the appropriate canine bark of “bow, wow, 
wow!” sounds well imitated and loud enough 
to be heard in every part of the House. This 


sally, so aptly associated with the subject of | 


debate, had the desired effect. The House 
was convulsed with laughter—Mr. Sheridan's 
wit, however, both in and out of the House, 
has been so common a subject of conversation, 
it may be necessary to pass it by without far- 
ther notice, and proceed to matter of inferior 
merit and quality, but which may be more ac- 
ceptable, as being less known to the reader. 
On the secession of Mr. Fox and his friends 
from regular Parliamentary attendance, a new 
Opposition, or, more properly, the shadow of 





* It is a standing order of the House, that 
no stranger shall be present during a debate. 
Any member may, therefore, enforce it at his 

leasure, and it is not in the power of the 
ease to prevent the gallery from being 
cleared should he persevere in his motion. 


It was his practice, upon such occa- | 
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an Opposition, appeared in its place in the 
House of Commons, like a fungus in the fo- 
rest growing from the seat of a fallen tree. 
This little Opposition consisted of Messrs. 
Robson, T. Jones, and a few other gentlemen. 
Although smal! in number, it was complete in 
organization. Mr. Jones applied himself chief- 
ly to the conduct of the war, and Mr. Robson 
to our domestic economy. Under their aus- 
pices, and supported by their talents, the 
House of Commons abounded with comic 
scenes more than at any other period of its 
history; and the old adage, “ when the cat's 
away the mice will play,” was thus completely 
verified. The paper money, introduced by the 
bill suspending cash payments by the Bank, 
was at that time a subject of frequent and re- 
peated complaint. It was condemned by its 
adversaries as a hollow, deceptive expedient. 
Its friends extolled it with extravagant praise, 
as “a solid system of finance.” Among the 
former was Mr. Jones. Having witnessed the 
effect produced by Mr. Burke's dagger-scene,” 
when denouncing French Jacobins and the 
French Revolution, Mr. Jones armed himself 
with a one-pound Bank of England note, and, 
having indulged in a furious attack upon the 
new system, with a view to give it more effect 
he fluttered the note in the face of Mr. Pitt, 
exclaiming with great vehemence, “ There, 
there is your solid system of finance!” while 
he pointed with an air of triumph to the flimsy 
rag, which, purposely all worn and torn, hung 
in tatters from his hand. Mr. Jones was a 
stout robust figure, with a gruff stentorian 
voice, which he generally exerted at its high- 
est pitch. The energy of his manner, the 
roughness of his tones, and the indignant ex- 
pression of his eye, gave a fine effect to this 
scene; but at the moment when the House 
expected to see him in a paroxysm of rage, 
suiting the action to the word, fling the de- 
spised bit of paper in the face of Mr. Pitt, or 
certainly at his feet, the orator, suddenly 
pausing, folded it up very deliberately, and de- 


| posited it in the bottom of his right-hand 
| breeches pocket, which he buttoned with ex- 


traordinary care, thus confirming the views of 


tion of his own. The House, amused with this 
extraordinary denouement, was convulsed with 
laughter, while the orator, unconscious of the 
cause, stared with astonishment at an effect so 
little corresponding with the impression which 
he meant to produce. 

Upon another occasion, Mr. Jones gave no- 
tice of a motion for papers on which to found 
a censure upon the Minister for ignorance or 
incapacity displayed in the conduct of the war. 


| The day appointed was now arrived. The 


honourable member and his friends, anticipat- 
ing a strong resistance and a hard-fought bat- 
tle, were early in the field, and drawn up in 


| hostile array upon the Opposition-bench. At 


five o'clock, the Minister and a chosen band of 
his friends entered the House, and marching 





* Mr. Burke, in one of his speeches on this 
subject in the House of Commons, suddenly 
pulled a dagger from his bosom, which he had 
provided himself with, in order to give more 
effect to a particular passage in his speech. 
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up with stately step, ranged themselves upon | the misconception. 


the Treasury rows, presenting an adverse front 
tothe enemy. Mr. Jones rose, and after hav- 
ing spoken for some time with his usual ve- 
hemence, concluded by moving for the papers 
The Minister, contrary to the expectation of 
the party, nodded assent, and the motion 
was carried without a debate. An amateur of 
the pugilistic science, who has been jolted 
fifty miles across the country in a wretched 
chaise drawn by two tired jades, in hopes to 
witness a fight between two celebrated pro- 
fessors,—who has been content to make the 
crazy vehicle his bed-chamber for the night, 
and next morning fought his way through a 
sturdy mob to the inside ring, and, at the mo- 
ment when the combatants have entered and 
are preparing to set-to, has all his prospects 
blasted by the sudden and unlucky appearance 
of a magistrate with his posse, who perempto- 
rily forbids the fight,—may possibly form some 
faint idea of the chagrin and disappointment 
excited in the breasts of Mr. Jones and his 
friends by this unexpected issue of his motion 
Mr. Robson rose in anger: elevating his voice 
to its highest pitch, and summoning up all his 
energies, he exclaimed—‘“ Is it to be borne, 
that gentlemen shall come here to do their 
duty, and that they shall hear nothing but si- 
lence?” Loud laughter shook the House 
through all its benches, and amidst its peals 
might be heard the voice of Mr. Jones, as he 
sat at the side of his friend, hoarsely grumbling 
in affirmation, “‘ Oh, it is too bad, it is too 
bad!” 

The navy was so favourite a branch of ser- 
vice, its estimates were always voted cheerful- 
ly, while the army estimates as uniformly met 
with opposition, and produced debate. The 
latter were now brought before the House; 
and the new Opposition, true to the trust they 
had undertaken, were resolved to do their 
duty. Mr. Robson, working himself up into a 
fine fit of constitutional and patriotic enthusi- 
asth, his eye in a fine frenzy rolling, like one 
inspired, arraigns the extravagance of the 
minister, and laments the bankrupt state of the 
country, the government being unable to pay 
so small a sum as £19 10s. At the word 
“bankrupt,” the minister appears amazed. 
There is, as a French reporter would say, “a 
violent movement” on the treasury bench. A 
reneral cry bursts forth from that side of the 
nen “ Take down his words, take down his 
words.” Mr. Robson is alarmed. The old 
woman when she broke the looking-glass, and 
saw in its fragments twenty ugly faces instead 
of one, did not betray more astonishment and 
dismay. Armed, however, with his authority, 
he resumes his courage, and the uproar having 
subsided, he is allowed to explain. In fact, a 
bill for that amount had been presented at the 
Sick and Hurt Office, but not having been 
brought during office hours, or from some other 
irregularity or informality, it was not paid, 
and the fact of non-payment having been com- 
municated to Mr. Robson, he thence drew the 
conclusion of national insolvency, without in- 

uiring into the particular circumstances of 
the case. Those who for the moment adopted 
Mr. Robson's error were not altogether free 
from blame, being accessaries after the fact to 
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It was observed at the 
time, that “the growing taste for Italian music 
had made John Bull's ear too delicate, else 
why such clamour and discontent about a sin- 
gle note out of time in Mr. Robson's bravura 
on the Army Estimates?” Don Quixote was 
not more sincere when he proposed to break a 
lance with the windmill, than was that gentle- 
man in the attack with his nineteen-pounder 
upon the Treasury. To the enthusiasm of 
that hero of Romance, that flower of chivalry, 
he added all his sincerity and singleness of 
purpose. A tall figure with a dark, dismal 
countenance, completed the likeness.” 

Since Mr. Robson's time his line of acting 
has never been adequately filled. Mr. Martin 
of Galway excited some expectation,t and two 
or three nights of his performance appeared to 
justify it, but he ultimately trained off, and 
evinced a predilection for parts of a sentimen- 
tal character, as may have been observed in 
his speeches upon cruelty to animals, though 
not distinguished by much pathos. The late 


Sir Frederick Flood also tried his strength in 
the same cast of parts, but upon one night 
alone did he effect any thing approaching a 
hit.t All his other attempts were decided 


* The year 1799 being a period of great 
scarcity, a considerable portion of the time of 
Parliament was occupied with devising the 
means to supply the deficiency. Potatoes then 
came into general use as a substitute for 
bread, and Mr. Robson, complaining of the 
great consumption of oats by the cavalry, (pro- 
nounced by him “cavalery,”) recommended 
that the grain so used should be reserved for 
human sustenance. From the pertinacity with 
which he advocated his proposition, and his 
constantly harping upon the “ cavalery” and 
the oats, Mr. Canning designated him “ Titus 
Oates.” Mr. Jones, in his various motions on 
the conduct of the war, was accustomed to 
dwell upon the “ monstrosities” of Bonaparte, 
and was thence familiarly called “ Monstrosity 
Jones.” 

| Upon one of these occasions Mr. Martin 
excited considerable merriment in the House 
by the following story :— A certain man,” he 
said, “having been condemned to death in 
Turkey, he had it communicated to the Grand 
Seignor, that if indulged with a respite for a 
given time, he would undertake to teach his 
Sublime Highness’s favourite lapdog to speak 
Greek. The Grand Seignor,” added Mr. Mar- 
tin, “‘ being anxious to see this lusus nature, 
that is, a dog taught to speak Greek, granted 
the respite, and the criminal was thus enabled 
to prolong his life.” 

t In 1515, during the riots produced by the 
Corn Bill, several members, on their way to 
the House of Commons, were surrounded by 
the populace, who obstructed the avenues, and 
insulted those who were known to be friendly 
to the measure. One member, on entering 
the House, exhibited his torn coat to the 
Speaker, complaining of the want of protec- 
tion. Another lamented the loss of his hat; 
another had been hustled in the crowd, and if 
not really hurt, seriously frightened. Sir 
Frederick Flood, who was a supporter of the 
bill, and equally entitled to the displeasure of 
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failures. This department in the House of 
Commons is now without a representative. 
There is not one member possessing the happy 
knack of enlivening the dulness of debate, of 
relieving the dark masses of political argu- 
ment by the sparkling coruscations of wit, or 
even the glimmering of a pun, or disposed to 
make the attempt, and who would not feel hart 
at the merriment produced by being betrayed 
into a blunder. And here we trace a farther 
likeness between the composition of the House 
of Commons and the establishment of a thea- 
tre. In the theatre, as in the House, there 
never is a lack of candidates for grave and 
serious characters, but the comic performer, 
who can set the audience in a roar, is not often 
met with. Every season produces aspirants to 
even the first-rate parts in tragedy, but how 
very seldom do we aoe of any one venturing 
to rival a Mathews or a Liston! 


Some affected critic may denounce this | 
comparison of a scene exclusively devoted to | 
the representation of fiction with the House of | 


Commons as derogatory to that national as- 
sembly, and inconsistent with the respect due 
to its dignity. An obvious answer to every 
such captious caviller here presents itself. A 


similitude in some points between two things | 


cannot, by any fair mode of reasoning, be made 
to imply a similitude in all. The most cele- 
brated of the ancient poets did not hesitate to 
compare their gods and goddesses with mor- 
tals; and their successors of the present day, 
when they would extol the charms of modern 
nymphs aud belles, do not consider them 

ronted by imputing a similitude in certain 
points to inferior works of nature. One has 
the eye of the gazelle, another the stateliness 
of the stag, another the innocence of the lamb, 
another the breath of a cow, or of new-mown 
hay, another the colour and the coldness of 
snow; if the poet be a lover, he sees all these 
qualities combined in his mistress, and the lady 
never regards the comparison as a disparage- 
ment of her virtue or her beauty. 

The Irish House of Commons being similar 
in its organization to that of England, it natu- 
rally presented something of a similar aspect and 
mode of operation. The late Sir Boyle Roche 
was the member on whom, towards its close, 
devolved the task of supporting the light and 
comic parts in the nightly performances of the 
session. It was he who was destined to relieve 
the dull and sombre character of political dis- 
cussion, and convert the House into a scene of 
merriment,—if by legitimate means, so much 
the better, if not, by any substitute calculated 
to produce the desired effect. Sir Boyle wasa 
staunch courtier, who voted uniformly on the 
ministerial side, and it was universally allowed 
he did it more essential service by his address, 
than many others of equal zeal, and perhaps 
greater ability. “I wish,” said be, one day, 





the populace, boasted his superior address in | 


the following terms:—‘ Mr. Speaker, they 


surrounded me too, and inquired my name; | 


now, Mr. Speaker, I hate prevarication, but, 
my name being Flood,I felt myself at liberty 
to answer ‘ Waters,’ and so they let me 


without molestation.” The story excited great | 


laughter. 








| most indignant terms. 
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when opposing an anti-ministerial motion, “ [ 
wish, Mr. Speaker, this motion at the bottom 
of the bottomless pit.” At another time, in 
relation to English connexion, he observed— 
“ England, it must be allowed, is the mother- 
country, and, therefore, I would advise them, 
(England and Ireland) to live in filial affection 
together like sisters as they are and ought to 
be!” A question of smuggling practices in 
the Shannon being under consideration— I 
would,” said Sir Boyle, “ have two frigates sta- 
tioned on the opposite points at the mouth of 
the river, and there they should remain fixed, 
with strict orders not to stir; and so, by cruis- 
ing and cruising about, they would be able to 
intercept every thing that should attempt to 
pass between.’ These effusions never failed 
to excite laughter; but though that national 
figure of speech, vulgarly called a bull, was 


| that in which he most delighted to indulge, 


and which flowed most naturally from his 
tongue, he sometimes displayed, if not genuine 
wit, yet something akin to pointed satire and 
repartee. This was exemplified in his remarks 
upon a speech of Mr. Curran, containing the 
following passage:—-“* The honourable and 
learned gentleman boasts that he is the guar- 
dian of his own honour; I wish him joy on his 
sinecure.” It was an opinion that much of his 
blundering was affected, and resorted to as a 
substitute for argument when the merits of the 
question could not be successfully met by his 
friends, and were thus sought to be avoided. 
Mr. Yelverton, afterwards Viscount Avonmore, 
when in opposition to the government, was 
expected to take a leading part on a partica- 
lar question ; Sir Boyle had spoken on the de- 
bate, and had been called to order by that gen- 
tleman, who followed him; but he had not ad- 
vanced far in his speech, when Sir Boyle start- 
ed up and called him to order. Mr. Yelverton 
sat down; a pause ensued, after which Sir 
Boyle said, “ Sir, you may goon.” Mr. Yel- 
verton resumed, and had just arrived at an in- 
teresting part of a powerful, eloquent, and im- 
passioned appeal, when he was again called to 
order by Sir Boyle. The latter, as on the for- 
mer occasion, did not attempt to point out 
where the orator was disorderly. Mr. Yelver- 
ton, who was a man of a warm temper, with 
difficulty restrained his passion within the 
bounds of decorum, and remonstrated loudly 
against such extraordinary conduct; but Sir 
Boyle, as before, observed with perfect compo- 
sure, ‘Sir, you may go on.” Mr. Yelverton 
was now approaching the close of his speech, 
when Sir Boyle rose again, and called him to 
order in a still more earnest tone. This was 
too much for human endurance. Mr. Yelver- 
ton arraigned this irregular conduct in the 

The speaker expressed 
strong disapprobation of these interruptions, 
and Sir Boyle was peremptorily required to 
explain, which he did, by simply stating, and 
without the least apparent emotion, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I do not conceive in what my conduct 
is more disorderly than that of the honourable 
member. -He called me to order, and why should 
I not be at liberty to call him to order, in my 
turn?” The gravity and apparent simplicity 
with which this excuse was offered, had the 
desired effect of exciting laughter, in which 
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the friends of Sir Boyle heartily joined, con- 
scious that by the course he had pursued their 
formidable opponent had been perplexed, and 
the force of his speech impaired, if not fritter- 
ed away.—Sir Boyle was a tall, handsome man, 
of mild and very gentlemanlike manners. He 
had been an officer in the army, and had seen 
some hard service in America. The gravity of 
his deportment—for he never appeared sensi- 





ble of his blunders, nor shared in the effects— 
rendered his efforts to excite merriment the 
more efficient. He was a native of Kerry, and 
possessed in an eminent degree the rich brogue 
| eer to that part of the country, which | 

armonized admirably with the matter and | 
manner of his harangues. Happening to be | 
in the neighbourhood when the late Mr. Fox 
visited the Lakes of Killarney, be politely of- | 
fered to become his cicerone, an office which | 
furnished him with the following anecdote of | 
that celebrated orator :—‘* When he arrived at | 
the top of Mangerton,” said Sir Boyle, “ what 
did Charles Fox do but strip off his clothes | 
like a Newfoundland dog, and plunged into the | 
lake.” Mangerton is a mountain of considera- | 
ble altitude on the banks of the lower lake, 
with a winding road along its sides up to the 
summit, on which is a lake of great depth, 
called “The Devil's Punch-bowl.” The wea- 
ther having been sultry, and Mr. Fox being | 
fatigued and heated by his exertions in ascend- | 
ing the mountain, on his arrival at the edge of 
the lake he stripped off his clothes and leaped 
in; but the water being intensely cold at that | 
height, he was taken suddenly ill, and fears 
were entertained for some time by his compa- | 
nions that his life would be the price of his im- | 
prudence. 

The Irish House of Commons does not ap- 
pear to have been very prolific in wit and hu- 
mour. This deficiency seems not very con- | 
sistent with the numerous anecdotes related of 
the brilliant effusions which have illuminated 
the gallery of the Dublin theatres, the happy 
hits and repartees of butchers and basket-wo- 
men in the markets, and the lively sallies of the 
anes, who, whatever may be their wants, 

ave been always represented rich in humour. 
Wit is a dangerous weapon, that requires to be 
used with great delicacy and caution. From | 
the excitability of the Irish character, its exer- 
cise in the Senate would be a service, perhaps, 
of more than ordinary peril; and if a member 
could not in perfect security fire off his squib, 
prudence would suggest it had better remain 
in his pocket. To this, perhaps, may be traced 
its shyness in the Irish Senate, leaving only a 
spark involuntarily shot from an exuberant and 
over-heated imagination—the native blunder, 
to enliven the scene. 
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From the New Montly Magazine. 
PROVERBS. 


* None is a fool always, every one sometimes.” 
Proverss, old and respectable as they are, 
have one very juvenile characteristic—they 
speak in an oracular and decided tone, and ap- 


| seldom obtained. 





pear as determined to settle the question for 


Proverbs. 


, or 
present 


themselves, as averse from offeri 
admitting contradiction, as any of 
race of youthful politicians, phi hers, or 
theologians. They may generally, however, 
plead their truth to excuse their dogmatism ; 
but let us inquire whether the one at the head 
of this essay can produce this palliation of the 
bold impertinence with which it attempts to 
confound the widest distinctions of intellect, 
and to make wisdom and folly occasionally ex- 
change attributes. 

The latter clause of the proverb, who indeed 
will attempt to controvert? Are not all our 
neighbours frequently visited by asinine ab- 
surdity? do we not now and then find ample 
cause for shrugs and smiles at the silly con- 
duct of our dearest friends? and is there not 
in the mind of each of us a lurking recollec- 
tion of one or two occasions in our own lives 
when we happened to play the fool ourselves ? 
True, we did it gracefully and amiably; some 
untoward accident, or generous weakness, oc- 
casioned so unwonted a departure from our 
usual course of wisdom and discretion; the 
cap and bells did not disfigure us as it does the 
rest of the world; but still we wore it, and ac- 


| complished in our own persons the sweeping 


sentence of the proverb; and if we and Solo- 
mon serve to exemplify its truth, who can 
hope to escape ? 

There is, indeed, a class of persons, the busi- 
ness of whose lives appears to be to shine 
forth to the world as examples of pure, unadul- 
terated wisdom. The “ web of their minds is 
no mingled yarn,” 

«In arioso trills and graces 
They never stray, 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 
They bum away.” 


These respectable personages cannot read a 
novel or sit through a pantomime; they frown 
at a pun, and talk nothing but sense; a game 
at chess is their lightest relaxation, and didac- 
tic poetry the only kind at all worthy their no- 


tice. If they play with children, it is at some 
dull, historical game; if they converse with 
young ladies, it is upon early rising or For- 
dyce’s Sermons; they abound in common- 
place quotations and trite moral sayings; and 


| their society is altogether nag instruc- 


“ 


hey fish 


tive and powerfully narcotic. 


| with a melancholy bait;” but the reputation 


for wisdom for which they angle is, alas! but 
There may be a few among 
whom they are talked of as “ very superior, 
sensible men;” but these are usually simple 
timid persons, without sufficient discernment 
to distinguish the counterfeit from the true 
coin, or sufficient courage to give things their 
right names; and even this scanty number of 
admirers carefully shun their society, like the 
Irish peasant, who, while he calls the fairies 
“ good people,” does all in his power to avoid 
a meeting with those of whom he speaks so re- 
spectfully. 

It is only sarcastically that they are told by 
Burns, “ Ye are sae grave, nse doubt you're 
wise ;” and as Rochefoucault has pronounced 
that “ gravity is a mystery of the body invent- 
ed to conceal the defects of the mind,” and 
Sir John Malcolm has decided that “he who 
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is.always wise is a fool,” it appears that the 
gentlemen in question, instead of being allow- 
ed to produce themselves as examples of per- 
fect wisdom, are in some danger of being cited 
as specimens of absolute folly. It was one of 
these solemn simpletons, of whom the pro- 
found divine and philosopher Dr. Clarke 
spoke, when he suddenly stopped a game of 
romps, and exclaimed, “ Boys, we must be 
grave—a fool is coming!” Nothing, indeed, 
can be more unacceptable to a merry party 


than the intrusion of such a person at one of | 


those moments when the spirits of a few light- 
hearted companions have spread their ready 
contagion around, and gay good-humour pays 
its laughing honours to every light sally and 
ng jest. 
cen “Sir Oracle” enter the room; his 
very mien exclaims “death to la bagatelle!” 
and the few whose exhilaration can resist this 
sedative are speedily conquered by the grave 
stare with which he receives a joke, the seri- 
ousness with which he inquires the meaning 
of what was never intended to have any, and 
the unsparing pertinacity with which he criti- 
cises and dissects the light nonsense and play- 
fal trifles thrown off in the gaiety of the mo- 
ment with no wider aim than to excite a pass- 
ing laugh. In a few minutes, merriment is 
changed into dulness, and the would-be phi- 
losopher has the satisfaction of leaving his 
friends, “ sadder” if not “ wiser men than they 
had been before.” There are times, however, 
when the tables are turned, and it is no small 
amusement to watch the half-puzzled, half- 
contemptuous expression of a “ wise fool's” 
countenance, when, on being introduced to 
some distinguished author, or profound rea- 
soner, he finds him more disposed to mirth 
than metaphysics, quite ready to romp with a 
child, or trifle with a young lady, willing to 
laugh at even an indifferent jest, and to disco- 
ver entertainment in the common chit-chat of 
society. The bewildered Sir Oracle is obliged 
to pause ere he condemns; but as self-conceit 
is always one of his characteristics, he speedi- 
ly recovers his complacency, resolves to de- 
spise what he does not understand, and once 
more setting his mouth into its pristine forma- 
lity, again determines 
“That he'll not show his teeth in way of 
smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


It is, indeed, statesmen and students who | 
stand most in need of the relaxation afforded | 


by occasional folly, and “ poco di matto” is 
considered in Italy an essential ingredient in a 
= man’s companion. It was the fashion, 
ormerly, for men of rank to possess a buf- 
foon, or a dwarf; and in days of yore, a privi- 


ledged jester was the constant attendant of | 


the banquet. This was, perhaps, a wholesome 


custom; a hearty laugh may have assisted | 


digestion better than a pulitical discussion; 
and a sudden freak, or absurd joke, have di- 
verted the minds of the statesmen of ancient 
times, and given a new and useful turn to the 
current of their thoughts. It is astonishing 
how a few minutes’ sleep will refresh the 
bedy, and a few minutes’ laughter the mind; 
atid the company of a merry fool (for a dull 


At such a time, how vexatious | 
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| one is insupportable) might be more service- 
| able than tonics or stimulants. M. de Talley- 
| rand, when asked how he could attach himself 
to such a simpleton as his wife, replied, “ it is 
a rest to me,” and since a court-fool is out of 
fashion, it would be wise in our ministers to 
marry women fit to supply his place. How 
refreshing after the labours of the day, when 
the mind is exhausted by constant tension, to 
find complete relaxation in the society of a 
pretty, vacant, silly woman, who has neither 
power to communicate a fresh idea, nor wish 
to receive one! She would, it is true, be a 
sad incumbrance when her husband was out of 
office; but this recollection would only induce 
him to serve his country with greater zeal. 
The friend, or “ buon compagno” as he used 
to call him, with whom Muratori spent his 
| evenings, was a half-witted fellow, in whose 
society he found thorough repose to his men- 
tal powers. With him the author or editor 
of a hundred folio volumes, the well from 
whose inexhaustible contents Gibbon, Sis- 
mondi, and many modern historians have 
drawn their best materials, was accustomed to 
pass his hours in visiting the polichinelli, and 
various shows of an Italian city. and in dis- 
cussing their respective merits. Any conver- 
| sation superior to that of his “ buon compag- 
| no,” left him unfitted for the labour and appli- 
| cation of the ensuing day. To be sometimes 
| a fool appears, therefore, a part of wisdom, 
| and, as has been before observed, the latter 
clause of our proverb admits of easy proof; 
but when we look out upon the world around 
| 





us, and behold the various methods in which 
“the brain of this foolish-compounded clay, 
man,” contrives to stultify itself—when we 
see the persevering labour bestowed by many 
on the rdle of absurdity which it is their plea- 
sure and their pride to enact, we must pause a 


little before we can agree that “ none is a fool 


always.” However the case may have stood 
in those ancient times from which most of our 
proverbs and fables have descended to us, the 
nineteenth century can surely furnish nu- 
merous instances of genuine, consistent, un- 
| deviating folly; and though the wise may still 

be occasionally simple, though the majestic 

lion may still be terrified at the crowing of a 

cock, the sagacious elephant at the grunting of 
la hog, yet monkies, geese, and magpies, have 
| in these days no perceptible intervals of sense 
and discretion. Let any twelve sound-minded 
persons watch a fashionable lady er fine gen- 
tleman through the day, and then decide on 
the degree of mental superiority evinced by 
these elegant simpletons over the poor idiot 
whom we find in most of our country villages. 
Do they not form as incorrect an estimate of 
things, actions, and persons as he can do? 
Are they not, like him, regardless of the real 
uses and blessings of life, while they dearly va- 
lue its toys and trumpery? Like him, do 
they not laugh at nothing, and lament over 
imaginary vexations? Can he deck his per- 
son more sedulously with ffippery than they 
do ?—and are they not as unconscious of ab- 
surdity, as self-satisfied and pleased in the 
| midst of folly, as poor Tom Fool, when cover- 
| ed with discarded gewgaws, he marches in 
| self-consequence at the head of a funeral, un- 
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observant of the pitying sigh of the feeling 
few, or the scornful laugh of the thoughtless 
multitude? He who labours and frets over the 
tie of a neckcloth, or calls down imprecations 
on the head of an unsuccessful tailor, should 
feel a fraternal sympathy for the innocent 
who spends his time in stringing daisies into 
necklaces, and flies into ungovernable rage 
with the unlucky wight who breaks them. 
There is only this difference between them,— 
one has thrown away the reason which the 
other never possessed ; one is accountable, the 
other irresponsible. 

Again, when Ceelia tells me that she was 
really quite distressed at Mrs. R 's taking 
her by surprise this morning, for she was not 
fit to be seen, I ask, if she was dirty?—“ Oh! 
by no means.”—Was she reading Don Juan? 
— What a question!” Did she owe the lady 
money?——“ How absurd!” She was in a gown 
of last year's fashion, and the sleeves were so 
small she felt quite ashamed every time Mrs. 
R ‘s eyes happened to fall upon them. 
Poor Calia! can she complain if in every so- 
ciety of rational beings she is considered a 
simpleton, a made idiot, though not a born 
one? 

There are, indeed, few causes in operation 
which produce more numerous contradictions 
to the assertion that “none is a fool always,” 
than a devotion to the mandates of that fickle 
and unreasonable thing called Fashion: for as 
its influence extends over every circumstance 
and every minute of our lives, its worshippers 
are incessantly occupied in the service of their 
divinity, and exposed to the bewildering effects 
of the fumes from her tripod; they listen un- 
weariedly for her wild and fantastic decrees, 
and regulate their conduct by them from the 
time they lay aside their nightcaps in the 
morning, to the moment when they resume 
them at night. Fortunate for us, that she 
has not yet much interfered with the solitude 
of our bed-rooins, that she does not insist upon 
our sleeping in cocked hats, or settle one sole 
shape and position in which it shall be gentle- 
manlike to seek repose! This severe and in- 
exorable mistress admits, however, of no inter- 





ruption in her service during the day, which | 
begins and ends just when she pleases; she | 


regulates not only our serious but our trivia! 


concerns; and is not less despotic as to the di- | 


mensions of a bow on a bonnet, or a seal to a 
watch, than as to the mode in which we are 
to bestow our charity, or the place where we 
are to worship the Deity. 
and flow at her command; she annually deter- 
mines what we are to call modesty; our maid- 


ens are ready to show their legs and shoulders | 


whenever she pleases, or to muffle themselves 


Our virtues ebb | 


like an old lady of former days, and sweep the | 


streets with their garments. Our furniture, 
our food, our domestic arrangements, are all 
under her control: when we travel, she points 
the way; when we are ill, she sends our doc- 
tor, prescribes our medicines, and generall 

names our disease; the education of our chil. 


dren is entirely under her eet, and 


it is she who decides how much they shall 
know, and what it is for which they shall have 
a taste. Devotion and benevolence, learning 
and patriotism, are merits or demerits, as it 
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leases her; literature bows at her feet; and 

ilton and Pope grow dusty on our shelves, 
when she tells us to admire nothing but 4n- 
nuals. 

Certain it is that, at some distant period, Fa- 
shion must have had a quarrel with Nature, 
and, in imitation of her betters, (a very cha- 
racteristic failing) resolved to bear malice as 
virulently as the sister and wife of Jove her- 
self. The old grudge, therefore, “‘ manet alta 
mente repdstum,” and induces her to take 
every opportunity of spiting and insulting 
her hirer rival. When the fracas took place 
it is impossible to decide:—we know it must 
have occurred before the days of our grand- 
mothers, for they wore powder and hoops, and 
Nature wept herself sick at the sight; it must 
have been earlier too, than the time of Henry 
VI., for in his reign ladies wore head-dresses 
resembling horns, and divines in vain reproach- 
ed, in vain suggested as a preventive that “in 
effigie cornute femine Diabolus plerumque 
pingitur;" and it must have been previous to 
the age when the prophet Jeremiah flourished, 
for he tells us that it was even then the cus- 
tom to darken the eyelids with powder of lead. 
But if the date of the feud be doubtful, not so 
the permanency of its fatal effects; and at this 
very day, Reason and Taste mourn over the 
spiteful manner in which Fashion disfigures 
the fairest works of Nature, and changes grace 
and beauty into stiffness and distortion. 

A few years since there appeared, indeed, 
some symptoms of reconciliation between tho 
rival goddesses: flowing ringlets, and mode- 
rately full robes, by which, while decency was 
not outraged, every trace of the human form 
was not concealed,—girdles placed where pro- 
portion, elegance, and sense direct, and a pro- 
fuse employment of flowers, Nature's darling 
decoration, seemed to afford hopes of an ami- 
cable arrangement between that divinity and 
her opponent; but now alas! the truce is 
over; “war to the knife” is evidently pro- 
claimed, and no one can look into a ball-room 
and behold the extraordinary appearances un- 
der which the graces and beauties of our fe- 
males now lie concealed, without eursing in 
his heart that ancient, mysterious, and bitter 
quarre! which has thus doomed to disfigure- 
ment the loveliest productions of Nature. 

But Fashion reigns not less triumphantly, 
not Jess in defiance of reason and of taste over 
other scenes and other circumstances of daily 
life; and of late years its influence has ex- 
tended into those middle ranks of society, 
from which less wealth and Jess leisure, more 
duties and more principle, should have barred 
its approach. It is true that women of ton 
and fortune are accountable and immortal be- 
ings, but when they fritter away their time, 
and money, and understanding, in the worship 


| of Fashion, they only “ jump the life to come, 
| and perhaps succeed in persuading themselves 


that “on this bank and shoal of time” on 


which their present lot is cast, they enjoy 


themselves prodigiously. But those misguided 
creatures who, with insufficient means, strive 
to be fashionable, spend a life of drudgery, sa- 
crifices, and mortification, which Sisyphus and 
Tantalus would not envy. Their labour is 
ever renewed, their hopes continually disap- 
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Major Laing’s Papers. 


pointed, and just as they think they have 
touched the robe of the flying goddess, be- 
hold! she has changed her dress, and they 
grasp but her second-hand old clothes. They 
urn from the fair and refreshing face of Na- 
ture, from the simple and wholesome pleasures 
of domestic life; they abandon the elevating 
pursuits of a rational creature to follow the 
steps of one who derides their efforts, and 
who can scarcely be caught by any but those 
who pursue her in a coach and four. How 
often have I seen young ladies to whom, as 
economy was a duty, simplicity of attire would 
have been a mora! as well as a personal grace, 
toil long and late to remodel a bonnet or a 
gown, to imitate the dress of their superiors in 
rank and fortune, and to appear at length in a 
costume always inappropriate and generally 
unbecoming; while fond and foolish parents 
praise their misdirected zeal and perseverance, 
and whisper to a friend that the dear industri- 
ous girls make as good an appearance as if 
they spent 100/. a-year on their clothes. The 
sacrifice of time, the growth of frivolity, the 
debilitating effects of petty views, petty emu- 
lations, and petty devices, on minds intended 


for better and nobler pursuits, are not taken | 


into account. How often have I seen matrons 
exhaust their patience, and neglect their fami- 
lies to attain the reputation of fashionable wo- 
men; fret over a curtain which is not in the 
mode; and purchase penury and restrictions 
for a year in order to give one gay ball, which 
“The Morning Post” shall publish to a care- 
less or a sneering world! 
seen men, and men of sense, soured, irritated, 
and ruined in the same pitiful and absurd pur- 
suit!—But it is needless to multiply examples 
of the fools of Fashion’s making ; we see them 
around us in all directions, of all conditions, 
and of all ages, absurdly anxious about trifles, 
and forgetful of the evanescent nature of the 
fame for which they are hunting. Let us do 
what we will, posterity will laugh at our cos- 
tumes as we have often laughed at those of 
antiquity, and our grandchildren will stare in 
astonishment and contempt at every one of 
the fashionable ornaments of our persons, our 
houses, and our equipages, which we are now 
s0 proad of ssing, or so provoked at want- 
ing. “ La vertu a cela d'heureux, qu'elle soit 
4 la mode, qu'elle n'y soit plus, elle demeure 
vertu.” W.E. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


MAJOR LAING'S PAPERS. 


Ir must be in the recollection of our readers, 
that, in consequence of a letter received by the 
Sultan Labo, sovereign of the province in 
which Timbuctoo is situated, warning him 
against the approach of a certain European 
traveller towards that capital, and hinting at 
the policy of his destruction, Major Laing, then 
resident there, was advised by his friendly host 
to depart without delay; that a certain Arab, 
of the name of Bourabouchi, was hired to con- 
duct him on his way; and that, on the third 
aight after their departure, this villain murder- 


How often have I | 
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ed him in his sleep, and took possession of his 
property. The British consul Warrington, 
after a close examination of Laing’s servant, 
on his return to Tripoli, and of other persons 
from Ghadamis, was satisfied in his own mind 
that the papers of the unfortunate traveller 
were still in existence, and in this conviction 
he was corroborated by having been told by 
Laing, that, on or before his departure, he 
would send them to Tripoli, as directed by 
Lord Bathurst, it being his intention to return 
by Sansanding to the sea-coast. The consul, 
therefore, became urgent with the bashaw of 
Tripoli to take decisive steps for their delivery, 
if at Tripoli, or, if not, to send proper persons 
to inquire after them. The bashaw betrayed 
no want of alacrity in meeting the wishes of 
the consul-general. Numerous messengers 
were despatched from time to time to Ghada- 
mis and Tuat, to gain intelligence of these pa- 
pers; but they either did not return, or brought 
back no satisfactory tidings. At length, the 
consul, suspecting that the bashaw was deceiv- 
ing him,.offered a large reward to any one who 
would bring the papers to him, but still to no 
purpose. His patience was at last exhausted ; 
and, under the conviction not only that the pa- 
pers existed, but that the bashaw, if so disposed, 
had it in his power to obtain them, he struck 
his flag, and caused it to be notified to the 
bashaw, that his official relations would be sus- 
pended until the said papers were produced. 
The consul, indeed, had grounds for suspicion 


| that the papers had been in Tripoli for some 


time, though at what precise period they were 
brought thither, he had been unable to obtain 
atidiehen evidence. It would appear, from 
a deposition of the British vice-consul, Wood, 
that in the month of June, 1829, he was told 
by a Moor, that the arrival of Major Laing’s 
papers had been whispered about in Tripoli 
seven or eight months before that time. e 
shall soon see, that, in point of fact, they had 
been concealed in Tripoli since July or Au- 

ust, 1828. 

Although our consul had many reasons to 
suspect that the D’Ghies family were privy to 
the whole transaction, and that the letter, 
which eventually led to the murder of Major 
Laing, issued from that quarter, as well as a 
former one to the sheik of Bornou, instigating 
him to dispose of Clapperton and Denham, no 
direct evidence could be obtained to establish 
the fact. At last, however, while things re- 
mained in this doubtful state, and the inter- 


| course of our consul with the palace had been 
| suspended, the bashaw intercepted four letters 


from Ghadamis, which were addressed to Has- 


| suna D’Ghies, the elder son of his prime min- 


| for his father. 


ister, and who in fact, was acting as minister 
It was observed that these let- 
ters deeply excited the attention of the bashaw. 
He dismissed his attendants, and retired with 
them into his private apartments; and the next 


| day sent secretly a confidential agent to Ghada- 


mis, the return of whom seems to have put the 
bashaw in possession of the whole facts of the 


| case. 


On the 5th of August last, at a visit which 
Dr. Dickson, an English surgeon, who has long 
resided at Tripoli, paid to the bashaw, the lat- 


| ter told him that he had it at last in his power 
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to account for Major Laing's papers; that a 
certain person from Ghadamis had delivered 
them to Hassuna D’'Ghies, by whom they had 
been handed over to Baron de Rousseau, the 
French consul; that several of these people, 
who were acquainted with the whole affair, 
were on their way to Tripoli, and that on their 
arrival he wad prevent them from holding 
any communication with Hassuna, or any other 
person, before they had undergone a public ex- | 
amination. 

A few days after this, (the 9th of August,) | 
Hassuna D’Ghies, having received a hint of | 
what was going on, took refuge in the Ameri- | 
can consulate, from whence he was conveyed | 
the same night, and in disguise, on board an 
American vesse! then in the road, which, on 
the following morning put to sea. On the 
same night, Mohamed D’Ghies, the brother of 
Hassuna, took refuge in the French consulate, 
having previously made a written deposition be- | 
fore Sidi Bey, the bashaw's son, in presence of | 
the governor, Haggi Massen, that his brother 
had told him, before he fled, that the papers 
which were brought to Tripoli by some person | 
or persons from Ghadamis, and delivered to 
him, were those of the late Major Laing; and 
that he, Hassuna, had given them to the 
French consul for a valuable consideration. 

It had been observed that, about five o’clock 
of the same evening, M. Rousseau had gone to 
the house of the brothers D'Ghies, where he 
remained toa late hour—a circumstance which, 
connected with the flight of the two brothers, | 
was construed into a suspicion that M. Rous- | 
seau was, at least, deeply interested in the in- 
quiry about to be instituted; and this suspicion | 
was further increased by a report that the con- 
sul had previously endeavoured, but without | 
success, to persuade the commander of the | 
French corvette, “|'Emulation,” to receive | 
Hassuna D’Ghies on board that vessel. 

On the 12th of August, at the request of Mr. 
Consul Warrington, the consuls-general of the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Sardinia, | 
proceeded to the French consulate to make a 
demand of the papers deposed to have been re- 
ceived by M. Rousseau; and also that Moha- 
med D'Ghies should appear before the bashaw 
in presence of the said consul. M. Rousseau | 
replied, in substance, that he was surprised 
that Mr. Warrington should dare to accuse 
him of being the receiver (receleur) of Major | 
Laing's papers ; that he ought to prove what | 
he alleged ; that he should prosecute him be- | 
fore the French tribunals; and that Mohamed 
should not leave his protection. This last de- 
claration he, indeed, modified, by saying that 
Mohamed D’Ghies might go where he shoned 
of his own free will; but that, in no circum- 
stances, he should be compelled to go. 

On the same day, (probably at the invitation | 
of M. Rousseau,) the Dutch, Sardinian, Swe- 
dish, and Danish consuls-genera! met again at 
the French consulate, for the purpose, as it 
would appear, of asking Mohamed D’Ghies | 
whether he recognised the declaration, pur- | 
porting to be written and signed by him, re- 
specting the disposal of the papers, as being his 
own writing and bearing his signature. Mo- | 
hamed answered that the document in question | 
was not in his writing, and that the signature 
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attached to it was not his signature; and «4 
proces-verbal to this effect was accordingly 
ordered to be drawn up; but while this was 
going on, Mohamed retired into an adjoining 
room, and having asked for ink and paper, sat 
down to write a letter, the purport of which we 
shall presently see. 

Immediately after this meeting, the consuls 
waited on the bashaw, to represent to him that 
the authenticated Arabic document, which his 
highness had ordered to be delivered to the 
British consul-general, had now been declared 
by Mohamed, in their presence, to be a forge- 
ry. The bashaw immediately replied, that 
such a retractation could have been influenced 
only by fear; for that his son, Ali Bey, had 
just received from Mohamed a letter, written 
at the French consulate, (which he produced,) 
that would account for his conduct, and explain 
the grounds on which he had been induced to 
retract his first deposition. That no doubt 
might be entertained as to this being the iden- 


| tical letter written by Mohamed in the French 


consul’s house, the Mameluke was produced 
who had received it from the writer in that 
house, and carried it immediately to the bashaw's 
son, Sidi Ali. The letter is as follows :— 

* You must know, Sir, that you have heard 
I am going away with the French consul. By 
the name of the Supreme God, it is not true. 
And to-day came to me the consuls of Holland, 
Sardinia, Denmark, and Sweden; and they 
brought to me my written declaration, in 
which it is stated that my brother had the pa- 
pers of Major Laing, and that he gave them to 
the French consul. I was ashamed to avowit, 
because on the night I fled hither, the French 
consul would not receive me till I gave him 
my signature that | knew nothing of these psa- 
pers. I did so, because I was afraid he would 
not receive me; and for this reason, when the 
consuls came, I denied every thing, because I 
thought every thing was secret. 

I salute you, 
(Signed) Monamep D’Gutrs. 

Addressed to “ Sidi Bey Ali.” 


This confession was confirmed, on a subse- 
quent day, before the whole divan of Tripoli 
and the corps of European consuls, in presence 
of Mohamed himself, who made his appearance 
on a solemn assurance being publicly given, 
that neither the bashaw nor the British consul 
would prosecute, or in any way molest him, 
the said Mohamed, whatever the state of the 
case might be proved to be, the sole object of 
the inquiry being to ascertain the real truth. 
Mohamed now stated— 

“That the first deposition he had made re- 
specting the papers of Major Laing was strict- 
ly true; that the French consul had inveigled 
him to give other depositions that were un- 
true; that he was obliged to do so, in order to 
obtain the protection of the French flag; that 
the words he spoke in the consulate of France 
to the other consuls are null and void, as he 
said them through fear; and that he denied 


| his writing and signature through shame of 


in the presence of the French consul, 


being 
Mouamep D’Guies.” 


and in his own house. 


This document was legalized by the Bey Ali, 
the bashaw’s heir, and the whole divan, and ac- 
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knowledged by all the consuls present, as an 
authentic, official, public, and legal act. 

On the 16th of August, the Ghadamites, 
sent for by the bashaw, arrived, and were im- 
mediately examined before the divan and the 
European consuls. They consisted of two 
sheiks, one eadi, and nine others. One of 
them, young Babani, (the son of Laing’s first 

uide,) deposed, that he carried two or three 
fetters and some bills, drawn on the consul by 
Major Laing, from Ghadamis to Tripoli, and 
gave them to Hassuna D'Ghies, who said, 
there must be other papers, and desired him to 
go back and inguire for them; that he men- 
tioned this to Hadeer, who produced two pack- 
ets, covered with cloth and sealed with red 
wax, which he gave to a courier, named Sar- 
toog, to carry to Tripoli. The brother of Ba- 
bani confirmed this statement. The Cadi de- 
posed, that Sartoog, on his return from Tripo- 
li, told him he had delivered the packets to 
Hassuna D’Ghies. Again, a merchant of Gha- 
damis, trading to Timbuctoo, deposes, that he 
knows Hadeer, the nephew of the late Babani ; 
that he saw him receive from Major Laing, at 
Timbuctoo, certain letters and bills on the con- 
sul, together with two large packages of papers 
sealed up.* 

The bashaw, who was present at the exami- 
nation of these Ghadamites, sent off a courier 
immediately to bring down this Sartoog to Tri- 
poli. Accordingly, on the 15th of September, 


Sartoog Zantoni arrived, and in presence of | 


the consuls, Captain Quin, of his Majesty's 
ship Pelorus, and Sidi Bumais, acting minister 
of the bashaw, deposed in substance as fol- 
lows:—that, about thirteen months ago, he re- 
ceived, at Ghadamis, from the hand of Hadeer, 


two packages, which he described as about | 


fourteen inches long and seven inches thick, 


inclosed in a sort of cotton cloth of Fezzan, and | 


sealed with red wax; that he brought them 
to the house of Sidi Hassuna D’Ghies in 
Tripoli, and did there and then deliver them 
into the hands of Sidi Hassuna D'Ghies, being 
ordered by Hadeer not to give them to any 
other person; that the said Hassuna paid him 
fifteen dollars, and gave him dates and bread 
for the journey back; that he kept them close 
in his own house, and told him not to speak to 


any one; and after remaining with him two | 


days, was ordered by him to leave Tripoli with- 


outdelay. Being asked if these packages were | 
directed in Arabic, he answered they were not, | 


but in a foreign language. 
This chain of evidence we consider to be de- 


cisive as to the guilt of Hassuna D'Ghies. | 


The papere are proved to be those of Laing, 
and, fr 
the journals and the historical records which 


he mentions as transcribed by himself in Tim- | 


buctuo, on foolscap paper. 
Nothing could be more praiseworthy than 








* Major Laing had written to his father-in- | 
law from Timbuctoo, that he should send to | 


Tripoli his papers and journals by Hadeer, the 
nephew of Babani, as he meant to return by 
Sego or Sansanding. 
ed, that even the dills drawn on the consul 
were kept many months in Tripoli, before they 
were presented for payment. 





| consul. 
| land; but, having learned that Mr. Dupuis, the 


| *. . 
; | ly to facilitate his escape. 
om the size mentioned, were, no doubt | 


It may here be remark- | 
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the exertions of the whole corps of European 
consuls in Tripoli, especially the consul of the 
Netherlands, to get at the real truth, more 
particularly as to that part of the charge 
which affected the character of their me pM 
the Baron Rousseau. The conduct of Mr. 
Coxe, however, the American consul, does not 
appear, by the papers we have received, to be 
deserving of any such commendation. His ex- 
ertions were employed only to rescue from jus- 
tice a man implicated in a charge of murder 
and robbery. This consul, in spite of the pro- 
test of the bashaw, and the remonstrances of 
Hassuna’s father, the old minister, and the 
British consul, smuggled the accused on board 
an American vessel; what interest he had in 
the rescue of this man could not be understood 
by the rest of the consuls. The vessel anchor- 
ed before Tunis; and it was reported, that 
Hassuna was proceeding to England, by order 
of the bashaw, to clear himself of certain 
charges brought against him by the British 
His friends were anxious he should 


vice-consul of Tripoli, had just arrived, he de- 
clined going on shore, and was under great 
anxiety that the ship should proceed. The 
captain, Parker, declared his ignorance of the 
case, being told by the consul, that he had 
given the man the protection of the United 
States’ flag, and already explained to his go- 
vernment the line of conduct which he had 
pursued. 

Mr. Coxe, however, has since made the 
amende honourable. We have before us the 


| copy of a letter, which he has addressed to Mr. 


Consul Warrington, dated so late as the 2%th 
November last, of which the following is an 
extract :— 


“T have been most perfectly deceived and 
treacherously imposed upon in the affair of 
Hassuna D'Ghies, of which you are aware, 
and which I really feel it my duty to acknow- 
ledge. From the documents which have been 
exhibited to me, I can now fully declare that I 
am thoroughly convinced that the said D’Ghies 
did receive the papers of the unfortunate tra- 
veller, Major Laing, here in Tripoli. Dur- 
ing my late visit to Leghorn, Genoa and Ma- 
hon, I found the public opinion strong and 
fixed, that these papers are in existence, and 
are now in possession of a certain personage 
whom delicacy forbids metoname. . .. . 
It is now most evident, that his declared inten- 
tion of going to England, which he swore tu on 
his open Koran before me, the captain, and 
the principal officers of the Fairfield, was mere- 
All further infor- 
mation | may obtain concerning this most infa- 
mous and diabolical intrigue will be forthwith 
communicated to you. Hassuna D’Ghies left 


| Mahon only three days before I got there, and 
| went to Malaga, as | was informed by Commo- 


dore Crane. 

(Signed) C. D. Coxg.” 
It may be asked what motives or object could 
have induced Hassuna D’Ghies first to give 
strong suspicion of having conspired against 
the lite of Major Laing,—and secondly to exhi- 
bit such ardent though cautious zeal to get 
possession of his papers? A short retrospect 
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will perhaps enable us to explain this mystery. 
At the end of the late war Hassuna’s father 
sent him for his education to France, where he 
was received into the best society. He then 
came over to England, where, as is usually the 
ease among the children of John Bull, very 
little notice was taken of him. One object of 
his visit was to induce the British government 
to procure the liquidation of a debt which the 
Spanish consul! at Tripoli had contracted with 
his father, the old minister—a matter in 
which, of course, our ministers refused to in- 
terfere. Hassuna, therefore, left this country 
with feelings by no means favourably dis- 
posed towards it,—and these feelings, on his 
return to Tripoli, he took no care to con- 
ceal. 
Bashaw’s family, as well as from his numerous 
and powerful connexions in the interior, more 
particularly at Ghadamis, the frontier town 


and chief commercial station between Tripoli | 


and Timbuctoo, his influence was paramount. 


At his recommendation most of the public of- | 


ficers at Ghadamis were appointed, and among 
others Sheik Habeeb, the very man who, with 
Hadeer, when at Timbuctoo, recommended 
Laing’s murderer, the Arab Bourabouchi, to be 
his guide 

Thus, then, the means of mischief were fully 
within Hassuna's reach; 
Arab is not very scrupulous in employing 


these, sometimes on the slightest occasions. | 


Treacherous and vindictive, he is wholly re- 
gardless of truth and — and even of hu- 
man life, when stimulated by interest or a 
thirst for vengeanee. An Arab of this race 
(who boasts his descent from the Prophet) will 
talk of the murders he has committed with the 
reatest coolness and familiarity. The old 
haw, when speaking of Hassuna’s perfidy, 
observed that he was unlike most men, and re- 
served for a peculiar fate; “for,” says he, 
“when I murdered my elder brother, his 
mother was so alarmed that she gave birth 
to a seven months’ child, and that child is 
Hassuna.” 

It may here be mentioned that the whole 
family of D’Ghies had been very much enraged 
against our consul, because a sum of money 
was not given to them as was done to the 
bashaw 
Clapperton; and that, were all other evidence 
wanting, the character of Hassuna might be 
guessed by a circumstance mentioned in the 

pers sent to us, namely, that he sold some 
clothes and other articles, which he had un- 
dertaken to convey to Timbuctoo for the use of 
Laing,—pocketed the money—and, being con- 
victed of this fraud, went on his knees before 
the British consul, supplicating forgiveness. 
It may also be stated, that every delay and ob- 
struction were purposely thrown in the way of 
Laing, with the view of extorting money from 
him ; and that all the persons who accompanied 
him, and who, it would now appear, were ac- 
cessary to his first attack and subsequent mur- 
der, were the friends of Hassuna. It is stated, 
in one of the Major's own letters, that he found 
himself surrounded with treachery from the 
moment he left Ghadamis. 

Among the motives which might have made 
Hassuna anxious to get possession of Laing’s 


From his relationship by blood with the | 


and a Mussulman | 


or the protection of Denham and | 
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pers, was the vast importance which he 

new the British consul attached to them; 

but he had also another and perhaps a stronger 

motive :—having intercepted Laing’s letters to 

his wife and father-in-law, he must have gath- 
| ered from them that his villany had been pene- 
| trated by the English traveller ;—that Lai 

had discovered the treachery of old Babani, 

whom he had recommended as a guide; and 

inferred that the Major's papers would un- 
| doubtedly expose all this black affair. 
We understand that our ambassador in Paris 
was instructed to demand from the French go- 
vernment an investigation of the conduct im- 
| puted to Baron Rousseau: and that a commis- 
| sion was appointed to inquire, accordingly, into 
the transaction. The accused was the only 
| witness to examine; and having heard the 
charges and his own defence, the commission- 
ers arrived at the conclusion, that it is very 
improbable the papers ever came into Hassuna 
| D’Ghies’ hands; and that the imputation, as 
regards the Baron Rousseau, is wholly without 
| foundation. Our conclusion, we must confess, 
| is very different as regards both these persons. 
| So far from its being improbable, we think that 
| it is morally certain, that Hassuna D’Ghies, by 
| fraud and perfidy, did obtain possession of the 
| late Major Laing’s papers. The commisioners 
may say, as we understand they do, that the 
flight of Hassuna proves nothing ; that, in the 
most civilized societies, persons accused of 
| crimes have frequently, though quite innocent, 
| been recommended to have recourse to flight. 
| We apprehend this is not very common in “ ci- 

vilized societies ;"—without doubt, when the 
| thing does occur, it is considered, if not a proof 

at least a strong presumption of guilt. If M. 
| Pouqueville defends Hassuna's flight on these 
grounds, he cannot, of course, be expected to 
condemn M. Rousseau, who connived at, if 
he did not actually aid, the Mussulman’s es- 
cape. 

But admitting Hassuna to be guilty, what 
object, it may be asked, could make Baron 
Rousseau so anxious about getting possession 
of Major Laing’s journals? We are free to 
confess, that the only motive, as far as we can 
discover, imputed to him, is one very inade- 
| quate to the risk he incurred of loss of charac- 

ter—the ambition of publishing the contents of 
| the said papers in his own name. It seems he 
| had already been dabbling in oriental litera- 

ture, chiefly Arabic, and has been charged, 
with what truth we know not, of appropriating 
| the labours of a young man in Syria to himself. 
| It further appears, that he had mentioned ata 
breakfast in October, 1828, on board a French 
corvette in the harbour of Tripoli, that he was 
| then publishing in Paris a work on Timbuctoo, 
| the first number of which was at that time in 
| the press. Again, it so happened that the 
| murder of Major Laing was first communicated 
in a Paris paper, called L’ Etoile, the editor of 
which is said to have received the account of it 
| from M. Rousseau, but of which intelligence 
| M. Rousseau had made no mention to the Bri- 
tish consul, who, of a!l others, was most deeply 
interested in the fate of the deceased. In the 

Bulletin (of July, 1828,) of the Geographical 

Society of Paris, a letter of M. Rousseau stated 
that he was expecting some important papers 
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relative to the interior of Africa, which had ar- 
rived at Tuat. At the date of these letters, 
the British consul had every reason ta believe 
that the journals and papers of Major. Laing 
were either at Tuat or Ghadamis, and was na- 
turally surprised that M. Rousseau should not 
have mentioned the circumstance to him. 
These papers Mr. Consul Warrington took for 
ranted could be no others than those of Major 
ing. The writer says, “| have found a to- 
lerable good copy of the travels of Ibn Batouta, 
and hope very soon to be in possession of the 
history of Timbuctoo, by Sidi Ali Baba d’Arou- 
an, que j'attends from Tuat.” The phrase que 
jattends is equivocal, and may be applied 
either to the person or the thing; and the con- 
sul, reading it as applicable to the former, sup- 
posed this Sidi Ali Baba to be some person 
under a feigned name, purposely coupled with 
that of a well known author, to avoid raising 
any suspicion. A long examination took place, 
to discover to whom the name could possibly 
allude, except to some one entrusted with 
Laing’s papers; nor does the supposition ap- 
pear much strained, Major Laing having thus 
written from Timbuctoo—« I have been busily 
employed, during my stay, searching the re- 
cords in the town, which are abundant, and in 
acquiring information of every kind; nor is it 
with any common degree of satisfaction that I 
say my perseverance has been amply reward- 
ed.” The inquiry made after this person at 
Tripoli by the consuls is ridiculed in the report 
of the French committee, wherein it is assert- 
ed that this Sidi Ali Baba d’Arouan is no other 
than a writer of the fifteenth century. We 
are not so sure of this. No such name or title 
of a book (which, by the way, should be El 
Arouanee) is to be found in any of the cata- 
logues in the Bodleian Library, the British Mu- 
seum, or the East India College, or in the 
catalogues given by Burckhardt; nor is it 
known to any of the three professors of Arabic 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The mere assertion, therefore, of M. Rousseau 
or the commission, is by no means satisfactory ; 
unquestionably the consuls were fully justified 
in making the inquiry 
However innocent these literary proceedings 
of M. Rousseau might be, and we feel disposed 
to consider them as being so, they were unfor- 
tunately combined with others, which tended 
to give them more importance, perhaps, than 
they deserved. It had long been observed, 
that M. Rousseau and Hassuna had frequent- 
ly been together; that their meetings were 
tonducted with great caution and mystery, 
ind sometimes protracted till late at night. 
No one doubted that, at this time, Hassuna had 
possession of, or power over, Laing's papers. 
About this time, also, M. Rousseau was en- 
giged in publishing a paper on African sub- 
fects, at Tripoli, under the name of the “ In- 
vestigator.” All these circumstances threw a 
tuspicion on the French consul, which the sud- 
escape of Hassuna, with the deposition of 
Mohamed, and his seeking protection, in the 
French consulate, were not calculated to re- 
move. 
We are not disposed to lay much stress on 
prevaricating depositions of Mohamed 
D'Ghies. The material fact, however, to 
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which he deposes, namely, the abatement by 
M. Roussean of 40 per cent. on a debt of 60,000 
francs, due by Hassuna to some French sub- 
jects, is said to be fully admitted in the “ Re- 
port;” but it is added that the negotiation 
took place in the spring of 1827, and could not, 
therefore, have any connexion with Laing’s 
papers. Major Laing was murdered in Sep- 
tember, 1526. Previous to that, however, 
Hadeer had set out from Timbuctoo with the 
journals and papers; and he might have reach- 
ed Ghadamis before the end of the year; for 
Mahomet, the servant of the late Mr. Tyrwhit, 
who died at Bornou, was sent by Mr. Warring- 
ton to Timbuctoo, from whence he returned 
to Tripoli in sizty days, and the journey may 
be performed in forty days. It has been de- 
posed that these papers remained in Ghadamis 
nine months, poe in Tripoli thirteen months ; 
this carries us back to the end of the year 
1627. There is no obvious impossibility, there- 
fore, that they might have been the subject of 
negotiation from the moment that Hassuna 
knew them to be in his agent's hands. 

Another point in the defence of M. Rousseau 
is, that the best retractation of Mohamed annuls 
all that pee a depositions. This dogma, 
however, unfortunately will not avail him, as 
it appears that this Arab, after M. Rousseau's 
departure, voluntarily, and of his own free will, 
before the whole divan, and the European con- 
suls, solemnly redeposed to the truth of his 
first deposition, adding, that he had at least 
signed his name to six different documents in 
the French consulate, at the urgent request of 
M. Rousseau, and always at night. If this be 
true, there must have been a connexion sub- 
sisting between the house of D’Ghies and the 
French consul, which seemed to require con- 
cealment; but, as we have said, we place very 
little reliance on the prevaricating testimony 
of this Mussulman Arab. 

It is asked in the “ Report,” why Hadeer, 
who has played so conspicuous a part, was not 
brought up from Ghadamis and examined; and 
why not the courier, who is stated to have 
brought down the packages to Tripoli? Ha- 
deer and Habeeb were both ordered up, but on 
the receipt of a communication from Hassuna, 
both had fled to Timbuctoo; and, as we have 
seen, Sartoog, the courier, was brought up, 
and gave a most clear and decisive evidence 
that he delivered the packages to Hassuna. 

It is very unfortunate, that the name of a 
gentleman in Baron Rousseau’s station in life 
should be thus mixed up with a transaction in 
which good faith, justice, and humanity have 
been so grossly violated; and we most sincere- 
ly hope that his innocence _ be established 
on a firmer foundation than the report of an 
inquiry, where the accused was the only evi- 
dence, and which was held, not in Tripoli, but 
in Paris. His innocence, however, appears to 
us to have been brought in question entirely 
by his own injudicious conduct: in (vainly) 
applying to the captain of “the transport 
corvette, I'"Emulation,” to receive Hassana 
D’Ghies on board,—in making not the least 
effort to prevont the subsequent escape of this 
person, on board the American corvette,—in 

iving protection to Mohamed when his brother 
ad fied from justice—in not attending, and 
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confronting this man, at the meetings held by 
his brother consuls—in privately obtaining 
Mohamed’s signature to papers, witnessed on! 

by two or three obscure persons, to which M. 
Ruiz, the French chargé d'effaires, is stated to 
have refused his name, because the consul 
would not allow him to read the papers he was 
required to sign;—and, above all, in strikin 

his flag, and hastily embarking in an imperia 

brig for Marseilles, in the very midst of the in- 
quiry that was then going on. These pro- 
ceedings could not fail to leave, on the minds 
of the rest of the European consuls, an impres- 
sion not very favourable to M. Rousseau; and 
though we are unwilling to believe that the 
charges brought against him are true, and 
think it quite obvious that they have not been 
proved, yet, we are compelled to dissent from 
the “ Report,” which is said to declare that 
there is not any foundation for them. Foun- 
dation there unquestionably is; and if M. Rous- 
seau should flatter himself, that the opinion of 
such a person as Pouqueville is sufficient to 
acquit him, in a case where an Englishman 
and a Frenchman are concerned, he deceives 
himself; and we would strongly urge him, for 
the sake of his own charocter, to return forth- 
with to Tripoli, where we have very little 
doubt he may have an opportunity of confront- 
ing his accuser, and also the brother, who by 
this time has probably found his way back. 
Nothing short of this, M. Rousseau may be as- 
sured, will enable him to stand blameless in the 
eyes of the world. Besides, he may be per- 
fectly satisfied that the matter is not yet ended. 
Anxious to obtain the real state of the case, 
the bashaw and the consul Warrington have 
granted an amnesty to Hassuna D’Ghies, 
guilty or not guilty, provided he will return, 
and honestly declare the truth, and the whole 
truth, which, if in the Mediterranean, Moha- 
med has undertaken to convey to him. 

We are sorry to conclude with saying, that, 
after what has happened, we have little doubt 
Major Laing’s valuable documents have been 
destroyed, or, if still in existence, that they will 
never see the light; for he must be a bold man 
who would now venture to publish them, at 
least in any other name than that of their right- 
ful owner. 


—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
BY MR. GALT. 


Dear D——, Having passed through the 
country westward of Utica no less than nine 
times, it is very probable that the incidents of 
one journey are mingled in my recollection 
with those of others. I shall therefore not at- 
tempt to give you any thing like a methodical 
and consecutive description of the different 
places, but set down my reminiscences as they 
may happen to arise. 

Utica being a convenient resting-stage for 
travellers going either to the east or the west, 
many halt there for a day, and generally em- 
ploy that day in visiting Trenton Falls. It 
was not, however, the case with me. I have 
contented myself with what I have heard 
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about them, and with engravings and draw- 
ings. I dare say, to those who are affected 
with the iable languish t and all that, 
which “ being a-seeing of waterfalls” produces 
on your’ Lendon and romantic minds, while 
jauntily po-shaying in quest of the picturesque, 
they are well deserving of attention. 

Although the general aspect of the Ameri- 
can scenery is woodland, | think it is not until 
you have proceeded westward from Utica that 
you become fully sensible of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the forest. Where the land has been 
some years cleared, as in the older settlements, 
the harsh arborous wall, which the tall naked 
primeval trees present towards the new open- 
ings, becomes mantled, as it were, with a se- 
cond growth, and the skirts of the woods, in 
consequence, are not, save in altitude, much 
dissimilar in appearance to our own. Thus it 
happens, that to the east and south of Utica, 
the country has, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, a more civilized look than to the west- 
ward. Nothing, indeed, can be more drear 
and discouraging than the long dark forest- 
line which, for miles and miles, stands like a 
precipice on each side of the road, with only a 
narrow strip of “ improvement” (as the Ame- 
ricans cal! it) between, as melancholious as a 
ehurehyard: the stumps to the headstones 
bear an impressive resemblance. 

The interior of the woods is singularly si- 
lent—I would say, is awful. When the air is 





calm, scarcely a sound of any kind is to be 
heard, for the few birds that flit athwart the 
oe are dumb. 


It is impossible that the 
Suropean emigrant can enter such solitudes 
to form his habitation, without dread; nor the 
traveller to contemplate his condition, without 
participating in his anxieties and fears. 

The comparison of a Gothic cathedral to the 
grove, is old and trite, but the associations which 
the vast forest-aisles and embowered arches 
awaken, make the sense of a present divinity 
far more powerfully felt than in the greatest 
cathedrals, with all their gorgeous talismans 
of devotion. I have attempted in the follow- 
ing sonnet to describe the first impression of 
the interior of the forest, that mingled senti- 
ment of awe and mystery with which the 
images of age, and strength, and vigour there, 
irresistibly affect the heart. 


On the Entrance of the American Woods. 


What solemn spirit doth inhabit here ? 
What sacred oracle hath here a home? 
What dread unknown thrills through the heart 
in fear, 
And moves to worship in this forest-dome’ 
Ye storied fanes in whose recesses dim 
The mitred priesthood hath their altars built, 
Aisles old and awful where the choral hymn 
Bears the rapt soul beyond the sphere of 
guilt, 
Stoop your proud arches, and your columns 
bend, 
Your tombs and monumental trophies hide,— 
The high umbrageous vaults that here extend, 
Mock the brief limits of your sculptured 
pride.— 
Stranger forlorn! by fortune hither cast, 
Dar'st thou the genius brave? the ancient and 
the vast ! 
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It must be a matter of sad regret to the poets 
that a more dignified epithet than “ chopping” 
has not been invented to designate the Hercu- 
lean task of hewing down t iants of the 
woods; for really the business itself is not only 
noble and picturesque, but is often accompa- 
nied with circumstances highly imaginative. 
There isa fulness in the sound of the wood- 
man’s first strokes much more musical in the 
American woods than in ours. And there is 
something altogether in the labour of opening 
new scenes for the shelter and the industry of 
man, that cannet be witnessed without emo- 
tion and a strange delight. Lo, it hath made 
me again poetical. 

The Chopping. 


to the woodman’s axe! the forest's 


Hark! 
knell 
Peals wide and far—the startled echoes 
moan ! 
—'Tis as the note of a deep booming bell 
Sounding the exit of some mighty one. 
As when the fitful thanderbolts of war 
Wreak iron wrath, remorseless, on the wall, 
Shattering the towers, with cataract-crash 
afar, 
The hoary Titans of the forest fall. 
The startled deer, light-bounding o'er the 


brake, 
Halts and looks back, for the rude winds are 
still ; 
And the scared wild-duck, fluttering from the 


ake, 
wo not what sounds the silent woodlands 
ll 


Away! ye denizens of lake and lair, 
The stranger claims your homes, and rears his 
dwelling there. 

Being in the mood, I may as well go on with 
another stave. Of all the sights of desolation 
—the field of battle not excepted—an exten- 
sive clearing before the “logs,” as the felled 
timber is called, are burnt off, is one of the 
most impressive. With the settlers who have 
come upon the land in the spring, the burning 
is generally briskest in August. Thestate of the 
forest before the fires are kindled is the scene 
I would describe; and that your European 
taste may not be shocked at the seeming ex- 
travagance of my first epithet, I take leave to 
assure you that “green” is often the natural 
colour of the American evening skies—a 
golden green, of an exquisite tint, more deli- 
cate 

« ______than painting can express, 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


The Clearing. 


The green and golden glow of evening fades; 
The star-crown'd virgin of the season now 
Inseribes her sign, and fair, in new-form'd 

giades, 
The moon looks through her lattice in the 
bough— 
Glades, where of late, impervious to her ray, 
The leafy cloud hung dark—a shadowy 
screen— 
Through which, slow-filtered, e’en the pure 
bright day 
Bat gemm'd the ground with light-drops far 
between. 
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| There, prostrate fallen, on the field that’s won, 
Lie the huge arbors—old stupendous forms, 
Crush’d in their pomp, dismantled, overthrown, 
That sternly scorn'd the might of time and 
storms : 
Man takes their place—and science, wing'd on 


high, 
Shall grasp the bolted fires their pride could 
but defy. 


Besides the stupendous toil of “chopping” 
down the immeasurable forest,—clearing a 
world with the axe and the hand,—there isa 
more expeditious mode of rendering the land 
fit for cultivation—“ girdling,” which is per- 
formed by cutting a zone, deeper than the 
bark, round the trunks of the trees. It causes 
them to die; and the brushwood having been 
removed from amongst them, the ground is 
then prepared for the seed. These dead groves 
are numerous throughout the western territo- 
ry, and really, without exaggeration, the sight 
of them dismayed me exceedingly. I could 
think of nothing but skeletons and spectres. 
They reminded me of the most dismal spot 
on the face of the whole earth—a certain ce- 
metery between Calais and Dunkirk, where 
every ensign of death's black pageantry is dis- 
played in forms so alien to humanity, that all 
the dramas of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, 
I am quite sure, have nothing in them half so 
mysterious and poetical. But in the course of 
a few years, these gallows-looking monuments 
either fall down and are burnt where they lie, 
or, being set on fire where they stand, such of 
them as happen to be hollow enact a torch in 
the most magnificent style imaginable—the 
flame roaring up through them with a zeal 
that would do eredit to the foulest chimney on 
the eve of quarter day. 

After leaving Utica, there is nothing pic- 
turesque in the features of the country until 
an approach the banks of the Niagara river. 

hen you have seen one clearing, and the 
style of the forest, the moors of Scotland are 
more interesting, as far as the landscape is 
concerned. To the political economist, how- 
ever, no portion of the world presents scenes 
so jnteresting. The towns rise like mush- 
rooms. I never see a steeple peering above 
the woods, without thinking of the growth of 
Jack's bean-stalk. But if tho scenery be dull, 
the imagination is not left without amuse- 
ment in the names of the different places. 
They baffle all conjecture as to their origin, 
having in their localities no resemblance what- 
ever to those of the ancient cities, their god- 
mothers—only think of Port Gibson between 
Babylon, Rome, and Palmyra! A friend of 
mine is building a Port Glasgow, which 
may be said to stand cheek by jowl with 
Carthage! I do not object to towns being 
named after celebrated characters, as some of 
them are, but it is the disturbance of all one's 
antique associations which renders the prac- 
tice ludicrous. I have a great notion, how- 
ever, without any evidence of the fact, that 
ancient names are here chosen chiefly on ac- 
count of their euphony. The research to de- 
termine the point would be worthy of the juve- 
nile antiquity of the country. I suspect 
it would be found that the custom originated 
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with some individual pedagogue. It should be 
put a stop to. Believe, oh Edipus, in a city 
called “ Manlius-four-corners!” If I had any 
thing to say on the subject, it should hence- 
forth be called Sphinx 

The first of my regular stages of rest, after 
leaving Utica, has been always Syracuse. I 
have already mentioned that when I first pass- 
ed through it in the spring of 1725, it consisted 
but ofa few houses, and rather a better sort of 
tavern than might have been expected in so 
smalla place. It is now a large town, contain- 
ing, | should think, a popolatior of more than 
a thousand and a half of souls. The original 
tavern has been swept away, and another of 
great magnitude and magniticence substituted. 
It contains upwards of seventy bed-chambers, 
and is, in every respect, a superior building in- 
deed. I did not, however, take up my abode 
there in last coming this way, but went to the 
* Mansion-house ;" on account of the landlord, 
who happened to be at the door when the stage 
stopped, and whom [ had somewhere before 
met with, and recognised asa very civil per- 
sonage. By the way, it is fit and proper to be 
here explained, that the whole character of the 
hostlerie on the west side of Utica is very dif- 
ferent indeed from what is found to the east. 
I am sure it is greatly better between Buffalo 
and Utica, than between London and Edin- 
burgh, and that ihe attention is not less alert 
and respectful. 

The Erie Canal passes through Syracuse, 
the situation of which is convenient and cen- 
tral for a wide extent of country; but I appre- 
hend the great salt-works, at the neighbouring 
town of Salina, have a considerable influence 
on its prosperity: which of the two places is 
the senior I have neglected to recollect, but 
Mr. W-—— had a pair of gloves exactly of the 
same age as Syracuse, and which had served 
— in a journey to Naples,—the Naples in 

taly. 

The salt-works of Salina belong to the state, 
and are formed for the evaporation of the brine, 
which rises there in a very affluent stream. 
The proceeds, | have understood, were assign- 
ed to the commissioners of the Erie canal, as 
an important contribution to their great work. 
Whether the assignment continues, now that 
the canal has been some time open, I do not 
know, but it ought not, for the canal should 
support itself, and if it does, then there is some 
illusion in representing the revenue arising 
from the canal so large as it is commonly 
stated. The true way of estimating the pro- 
duction of such works, is to state exactly what 
arises from themselves. I have mislaid my 
note of the value of the salt made at Salina, 
but it is of little importance to us. I cannot, 
however, refrain from sporting a hypothetical 
fancy for your consideration; viz. Is not the 
ground on which Syracuse and Salina stand, 
and all about them, upon a salt bed; and has 
not the lake itself been once a part of that vast 
salt-bed? Certain friends of ours, and I am 
half inclined to be of their opinion, believe that 
Lake Ontario, in its depths, is salt ; certain it 
is that they lie deeper down in the earth than 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. For that matter, 


it may be said the bottom of Loch Lomond is 
lower than that of the Irish Channel; but 
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Loch Lomond is not salt, neither is Ontario; 
it is only supposed that it is so when it comes 
under the level of the ocean; and, therefore, if 
that be a law of Nature, it must be allowed 
that Loch Lomond is a great fool if it be not 
salt according to rule likewise. The wooden 
tanks for the evaporation of the brine in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse cover many acres; 
if they are not curiosities, there is nothing of 
the sort about the place 

The next considerable halting-place, after 
leaving Syracuse, is Auburn; the distance is 
conimonly reckoned a day's journey, but that 
depends on the season in which you travel. 
The intervening country is about the rawest in 
the whole route between Utica and Buffalo 
perhaps it struck me as such when I passed 
through it the first time, and it is the only im- 
preesion that I retain. The neighbourhood of 
Auburn is, however, prettily undulated; the 
town is much more considerable than Guld- 
smith’s “loveliest village,” and the principal 
hotel is very good indeed. The house is hand- 
some, with a portico that would do no discredit 
to a town house, but the pillars are rather 
gawkily too far apart. 

The chief object, however, for which Auburn 
is celebrated, is the Penitentiary, or State 
Prison, a large pile of buildings, pleasantly si- 
tuated at a short distance from the town. I 
examined this establishment with some degree 
of care, in consequence of the general impres- 
sion which prevails amongst us that the Ame- 
rican penitentiary system has been productive 
of a grent deal of good. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the arrangements of this state pri- 
son are very judicious. For example, the 
prisoners live and work together in open 
wards; they are enjoined silence ; but this con- 
stant exposure to one another must undoubted- 
ly harden the sense of shame. Indeed, I have 
since been assured that the penitentiary sys- 
tem has not answered the expectations of its 
promoters in America. Before | left England, 
1 went through the London Penitentiary at 
Millbank, end I do think the system there, of 
keeping the prisoners apart, or in small cham- 
bers, is preferable to the general exposure of 
the American system. Undoubtedly, it has a 


| tendency to prevent the prisoners, after libera- 
| tion, from recognising each other, and from 


congregating together, upon the confidence of 
being previously acquainted with the delin- 
quency of each other; whereas the American 
system, I should think, has directly the contra- 
ry effect. But notwithstanding the sagacity 
and benevolence of those by whom the pent- 
tentiary system has been advocated and esta- 
blished, I have some doubt if their views have 
been regulated by any right knowledge of the 
motives of human conduct. Indeed, I am 
much of opinion that there is a considerable 
error among jurists, both with respect to the 
nature of crime and the efficacy of punish- 
ment. 

Without question, the conduct of men is 
much more under the influence of physical sti- 
mulation than the law is disposed to allow. 
Insanity and passionate excitement are not re- 
cognised by legal justice, unless they are found 
in a very high degree; but long before mad- 
ness or fatuity reach the degree which justi- 




















fies the interference of the law, there are many 
stages far from the limits of correct judgment. 
In fact, I have a suspicion that physical dis- 
ease of some kind or other, whether of organi- 
zation or of nervous construction, enters much 
more largely into criminal propensities than it 
is the practice of judicial wisdom to consider. 
If there be any truth in this notion, it should 
follow that the principal benefit of the peniten- 
jary system is induced by the change on the 
habits of the delinquent, produced by the differ- 
ence between what was his condition in free- 
dom and the circumstances of his restraint ; 
and, therefore, the reformation of criminals 
should be studied more with reference to 
health, temperament, and habit, than has hith- 
erto been the usage im prison discipline. I am 
not aware that you are a craniologist ; but if 
you are, | must protest against my doctrine be- 
ing applied in support of Gall’s theory, because 
it 1s not to be allowed that a general state of 
the constitution is to be supposed the result of 
a local and special formation. Have the cra- 
niologists any bump indicative of a penchant 
for forgery? because, if they have, the Ame- 
ricans must possess it in a very remarkable de- 
gree; for the number of convicted forgers in 
the Auburn State Prison amounted to no less 
than one-fifth of the whole. For my part, I 
am inclined to believe that the frequency ef 
this offence is much more owing to the paper 
dollars than to any thing so philosophical as a 
bump ofimitativeness, and that forgery is only 
a more ingenious and refined degree of thievish- 
ness. It is an effect, however, as much of the 
state of society, as either of the state of the 
stomach or of the head. It would seem, how- 
ever, for the honour and credit of artists, that 
the possession of the imitative faculty does not 
always imply a desire to employ it criminally. 
Indeed, as a body, painters, engravers and 
sculptors, are distinguished for their honesty. 
1 never heard of any eminent one, of either pro- 
fession, having been convicted of forgery, ex- 

cept the unfortunate Ryland. 
at it is full time to stop one’s pen when it 
gets so far into the wilderness of theory, the 
uncleared forest of philosophy, in which the 
right way is as difficult to find as a path in 
the woods around the scene which has given 
rise to these moral nebule. I am, truly yours, 
A. 


a 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
ODE TO POVERTY. 


Hau! mighty Power! who o’er my lot 
Presidest uncontroll’d and free ; 
Sole Ruler of the rural cot, 
I bid thee hail, dread Poverty! 
Thine aid | crave to guide my strain, 
Nor shall I supplicate in vain. 


When on this world of wo and toil, 
A helpless stranger I was cast, 
Like mariner on desert isle, 
The sport and victim of the blast, 
Thy rasset robe was o'er me flung, 
And to thy cold, lean hand I clung. 





Ode to Poverty. 








In youth I felt thy guardian care,— 
ach saving, self-denying rule, 
Needful for those of fortune spare, 
I learnt and practised in thy school ; 
And of my lengthen’d life at large 
Thou still hast taken special charge. 


Much have I seen, much more I've heard, 
Of chance and change in this vain world; 
The low to high estate preferr'd— 
From high estate the haughty burl'd 
But chance or change ne'er pass'd o'er me ;— 
I'm still thy subject—Poverty ! 
(Ah! how unwise are they who scorn 
Thy homely garb and humble fare ; 
Who scale the Tropic's burning bourne, 
Ideal happiness to share! 
They tread the wild and plough the wave 
In quest of gold—but find a grave.) 


There are who know thee but by name, 
Who spurn thy salutary laws, 

And count thy mark a badge of shame, 
And hold it sin to own thy cause. 

Fools that they are! they never knew 

Thy guiltless pride—thy spirit true. 


Full oft in danger's darkest day 
Thy sons have proved their country's shield, 
When Wealth's effeminate arra 
Appear'd not on the battle-field — 
"Twas theirs to grasp the patriot brand, 
That dropp’d from Lux'ry’s nerveless hand 


Full oft, when wealth-engender’d crime 
Roll’d o’er the lands its whelming tide, 
Their fervent faith and hope sublime 
Have stable proved though sorely tried 
In virtue’s heavenward path they trode, 
When pleasure’s sons forsook their God 


And yet nor stone, nor poet's strain, 
Records their honours undefiled ; 
E’en poesy would weave in vain 
The laurel wreath for penury’s child 
Should fashion sneer, or fortune frown, 
’T would wither ere the sun went down: 


But greater, happier, far is he, 
More ample his reward of praise— 
Though he should misery’s kinsman be, - 
Though hardships cloud his earthly days— 
Who triumphs in temptation's hour, 
Than he who wins the warlike tower. 


What, though he may not write his name 
On history's ever-living page! 

What, though the thrilling trump of fame 
Echo it not from age to age! 

Tis blazon’d bright in realms on high, 

Enroll’d in records of the sky. 


What, though the hireling bard be mute, 
When humble worth for notice calls, 

There wants not voice of harp and lute 
To hymn it high in heavenly halls; 

Around the cell where virtue weeps, 

His nightly watch the Seraph keeps. 


If peace of mind your thoughts employ, 
Ye restless, murm’ring sons of earth! 
Ah! shun the splendid haunts of joy— 
Peace dwells not with unholy mirth ; 
But oft amidst a crowd of woes, 





As in the desert blooms the ruse. 
2T2 
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Thick fly the hostile shafts of fate, 

And wreck and ruin mark their course, 
But the pure spirit, firm, sedate, 

Nor feels their flight, nor fears its furce. 
So storms the ocean's surface sweep, 
While calm below the waters sleep. 


O! may internal peace be mine, 

Though outward woes urge on their war, 
And, Hope! do thou my path define, 

And light it with thy radiant star. 
Thou Hope, who, through the shades of sorrow, 
Canst trace the dawn of joy’s bright morrow! 


[This and another Poem, communicated to 
us by a lady whom we greatly esteem—are the 
production of William Park, farm-servant, or 
** Minister's man,” 
Eskdale-muir. They exhibit, in the highest 


and purest light, that intellectual and moral 
worth, which adorns, dignifies, and ennobles 
the character of the peasantry of Scotland.} 

C. 
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cannot well be separated. When he was six- 
and-twenty years old, he married Katharine 
Boutcher, a young woman of humble connex- 
ions—the dark-eyed Kate of several of his 
lyric poems. She lived near his father’s house, 
and was noticed by Blake for the whiteness of 
her hand, the brightness of her eyes, and a 
slim and handsome shape corresponding with 
his own notions of sylphs and nalads. As he 
was an original in all things, it would have 


| been out of character to fall in love like an or- 


dinary mortal; he was describing one evening 


| in company the pains he had suffered from 


some capricious lady or another, when Katha- 


| rine Boutcher said, ‘I pity you from my heart. 


to the Rev. Dr. Brown, of } 


‘Do you pity me?’ said Blake,.‘ then I love 
you for that.” ‘ And I love you,’ said the frank- 
hearted lass, and so the courtship began. He 
tried how well she looked in a drawing, then 
how her charms became verse ; and finding, 
moreover, that she had goad domestic qual- 
ties, he married her. They lived together long 
and happily. She seemed to have been created 


| on purpose for Blake ;—she believed his to be 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. X. The Lives 
of the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. By Allan Cunningham. 
Vel.ii. London, 1330. J. Murray. 


the finest genius on earth; she believed in his 
verse—she believed in his designs; and to the 
wildest flights of his imagination she bowed 
the knee, and was a worshipper. She set his 
house in good order, prepared his frugal meal, 


| learned to think as he thought, and, indulging 


Tue praise we so cordially bestowed on its | 
predecessor, we feel equally disposed to bestow | 


on the volume before us ; the same good sense 
and good taste marking the kindred mind of 
the writer, the same attention in collecting 
facts, (a difficult and ever-questioned task,) 
and the same clear and impartial judgment, 
make this a most delightful work. West, 
Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland, Bird, and Fuse- 
li, are names to win attention from all lovers 
of their glorious art; but the memoir of Blake 
is so curious a sketch of a very extraordinary 
mind, that we cannot but choose it for our 
illustration, and make an extract or two which 
will also.eome recommended to the generality 
of our readers by their novelty. 

“ Though Blake lost himself a little in the 
enchanted region of song, he seems not to have 
neglected to make himself master of the graver, 
or to have forgotten his love of designs and 
sketches. He was a dutiful servant to Basire, 
and he studied occasionally under Flaxman and 
Fuseli; but it was his chief delight to retire to 
the solitude of his chamber, and there make 
drawings, and illustrate with these verses, to 
be hung up together in his mother’s chamber. 
He was always at work ; he called amusement 
idleness, sight-seeing vanity, and money-mak- 
ing the ruin of all high aspirations. ‘ Were I to 
love money,’ he said, ‘1 should lose all power 
ofthought; desire of gain deadens the genius 
of man. I might roll in wealth and ride in a 
golden chariot, were I to listen to the voice of 
parsimony. My business is not to gather gold, 
but to make glorious shapes, expressing god- 
like sentiments.’ The day was given to the 
a by which he earned enough to maintain 

imse!f respectably ; and he bestowed his even- 
ings upon painting and poetry, and intertwined 
these so closely in his compositions, that they 





him in his harmless absurdities, became, as it 
were, bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh. 
She learned—what a young and handsome 
woman is seldom apt to learn—to despise 
gaudy dresses, costly meals, pleasant company, 
and agreeable invitations—she found out the 
way of being happy at home, living on the sim- 
plest of food, and contented in the homeliest of 
clothing. It was no ordinary mind which could 
do all this; and she whom Blake emphatically 
called his ‘ beloved,’ was no ordinary woman. 
She wrought off in the press the impressions 
of his plates—she coloured them with a light 
and neat hand—made drawings much in the 
spirit of her husband's compositions, and almost 
rivalled him in all things save in the power 
which he possessed of seeing visions of any in- 
dividual, living or dead, whenever he chose to 
see them.” 

“ During the day be was a man of sagacity 
and sense, who handled his graver wisely, and 
conversed iu a wholesome and pleasant man- 
ner; in the evening, when he had done his pre- 
scribed task, he gave a loose to his imagination. 
While employed on those engravings which 
accompany the works of Cowper, he saw such 
company as the country where he resided 
afforded, and talked with Hayley about poetry, 
with a feeling to which the author of the Tri 
umphs of Temper was an utter snes s but 
at the close of the day away went Blake to the 
sea-shore, to indulge in his own thoughts, and 


‘ High converse with the dead to hold.’ 


Here he forgot the present moment, and lived 
in the past; he conceived, verily, that he had 
lived in other days, and had formed friendships 
with Homer and Moses—with Pindar and Vit- 
gil—with Dante and Milton. These great 
men, he asserted, appeared to him in visions, 
and even entered into conversation. Milton, 
in a moment of confidence, entrusted him with 
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a whole poem of his, which the world had 

never seen; but unfortunately the communica- 

tion was oral, and the poetry seemed to have 

lost much of its brightness in Blake's recita- 

tion. When asked about the looks of those 

visions, he answered, ‘ They are all majestic 

shadows, gray but luminous, and superior to 

the common height of men.’ It was evident 

that the solitude of the country gave him a 
larger swing in imaginary matters. His wife | 
often accompanied him to these strange inter- 

views ; she saw nothing, and heard as little, 

but she was certain that her husband both | 
heard and saw. Blake's mind at all times re- | 
sembled that first page in the magician’s book | 
of gramoury, which made 


‘ The cobweb on the dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.’ 


His mind could convert the most ordinary oc- 
currence into something mystical and super- 
natural. He often saw less majestic shapes | 
than those of the poets of old. Did you ever | 
see a fairy's funeral, madam?’ he once said to 
a lady who happened to sit by him in company. | 
‘Never, sir, was the answer. ‘I have,’ said 
Blake ; ‘ but not before last night. I was walk- 
ing alone in my garden—there was great still- 
ness among the branches and flowers, and more 
than common sweetness in the air; I hearda 
low and pleasant sound, and | knew not 
whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf | 


of a flower move, and underneath I saw a pro- 
cession of creatures of the size and colour of 

and gray grasshoppers, bearing a body 
Bia oat on a rose-leaf, which they buried with 


songs, and then disappeared. It was a fairy 
funeral.’ It would, perhaps, have been better 
for his fame had he connected it more with the | 
superstitious beliefs of his country—amongst | 
the elves and fairies his fancy might have wan- | 
dered at will—their popular character would, | 
perhaps, have kept him within the bounds of | 
traditionary belief, and the sea of his imagina- | 
tion might have hada shore. * . * | 
“ To describe the conversations which Blake | 
held in prose with demons, and in verse with 
angels, would fill volumes, and an ordinary 
gallery could not contain all the heads which 
he drew of his visionary visitants. That all 
this was real, he himself most sincerely be- 
lieved ; nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons who heard 
him expatiate, shook their heads, and hinted 
that he was an extraordinary man, and that 
there might be something inthe matter. One 
of his brethren, an artist of some note, employ- | 
ed him frequently in drawing the portraits of | 
those who appeared to him in visions. The | 
most propitious time for those ‘ angel-visits’ 
was from nine at night till five in the morn- | 
ing; and so docile were his spiritual sitters, 
that they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he de- 
sired to draw was long in appearing, and he 
sat with his pencil and paper ready and his eyes 
idly roaming in vacancy; allat once the vision 
came upon him, and he began to work like one 
possest. He was requested to draw the like- 
ness of Sir William Wallace—the eye of Blake | 
sparkled, for he admired heroes. ‘ William | 
Wallace!’ he exclaimed, ‘I see him now— | 





| hind you; judge for yourself.’ 
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there, there, how noble he looks—reach me m 

things!’ Having drawn for some time, wit 

the same care of hand and steadiness of eye, as 
ifa living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopt suddenly, and said, ‘I cannot finish him 
—Edward the First has stept in between him 
and me.’ * That's lucky,’ said his friend, ‘ for I 
want the portrait of Edward too.’ Blake took 
another chest of paper, and sketched the fea- 
tures of Plantagenet; upon which his majesty 
politely vanished, and the artist finished the 
head of Wallace. ‘ And pray, sir,’ said a gen- 
tleman, who heard Blake's friend tell this story 
— was Sir William Wallace a hervic-looking 
man? And what sort of personage was Ed- 
ward?’ The answer was: ‘There they are, 
sir, both framed and hanging on the wall be- 
‘I looked (says 
my informant) and saw two warlike heads, of 
the size of common life. That of Wallace was 
noble and heroic, that of Edward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a god, the 
latter the aspect of ademon.’ The friend who 
obliged me with these anecdotes, on observing 
the interest which [ took in the subject, said, 
‘I know much about Blake—I was his com- 
panion for nine years. I have sat beside him 
from ten at night till three in the morning, 
sometimes slumbering and sometimes waking, 
but Blake never slept ; he sat with a pencil and 
paper drawing portraits of those whom I most 
desired to see. I will show you, sir, some of 
these works.’ He took out a large book filled 
with drawings, opened it, and continued, ‘ Ob- 
serve the poetic fervour of that face—it is Pin- 
dar as he stood a conqueror in the Olympic 
games. And this lovely creature is Corinna, 
who conquered in poetry in the same place. 
That lady is Lais the ceurtesan—with the im- 
pudence which is part of her profession, she 
stept in between Blake and Corinna, and he 
was obliged to paint her to get her away. 
There! that is a face of a different stamp— 
can you conjecture who he is?’ ‘ Some scoun- 
drel, I should think, sir.. ‘ There now—that 
is a strong proof of the accuracy of Blake—he 
is a scoundrel indeed! The very individual 
task-master whom Moses slew in Egypt. And 
who is this now—only imagine who this is?’ 
‘ Other than a good one, I doubt, sir.’ ‘ You 
are right, it is the devil—he resembles, and 
this is remarkable, two men who shall be name- 
less; one is a great Jawyer, and the other—l 
wish I durst name him—-is a suborner of false 
witnesses. This other head now ?—this speaks 
for itself—it is the head of Herod ; how like an 
eminent officer in the army!’ He closed the 
book, and taking out a small panel from a 
private drawer, said, ‘ This is the last which I 


| shall show you; but it is the greatest curiosity 


of all. Only look at the splendour of the co- 


| louring and the original character of the thing!’ 


‘I see,’ said 1, ‘a naked figure with a strong 
body and a short neck—with burning eyes 
which long for moisture, and a face worthy of 
a murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed 
hands, out of which it seeins eager to drink. 
I never saw any shape so ae ay nor did I 
ever see any colouring so curiously splendid— 
a kind of glistening green and dusky gold, beau- 
tifally varnished. But what in the world is 
it?’ ‘Itis a ghost, sir—the ghost of a fleaa— 
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a spiritualization of the thing!’ ‘He saw this 
in a vision then?’ I said. ‘I'll tell you all 
about it, sir. I called on him one evening, 
and found Blake more than usually excited. 
He told me he had seen a wonderful thing —the 
ghost ofa fleat And did you make a drawin 

of him? I inquired. No, indeed, said he, | 
wish I had, bat I shall if he appears again! 
He looked earnestly into a corner of the room, 
and then said, Here he is—reach me my things 
—I shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager tongue whisking out of his 
mouth, a cup in his hand to hold blood, and 
covered with a scaly skin of gold and green:— 
as he described him, so he drew him.’ These 
stories are scarcely credible, yet there can be 
no doubt of their accuracy. Another friend, on 
whose veracity I have the fullest dependence, 
called one evening on Blake, and found him 
sitting with a pencil and a panel, drawing a 
portrait with all the seeming anxiety of a man 
who is conscious that he has got a fastidious 
sitter; he looked and drew, and drew and 
looked, yet no living soul was visible. ‘ Dis- 
turb me not,’ said he in a whisper; ‘1 have 
one sitting to me.’ ‘ Sitting to you !’ exclaimed 
his astonished visiter ; ‘ where is he, and what 
is he?—I see no one.’ ‘ But I see him, sir,’ 


answered Blake haughtily; ‘ there he is, his 
name is Lot—you may read of him in the 
scripture. He is sitting for his portrait.’ Had 
he always thought so idly, and wrought on 
such visionary matters, this memoir would 
have been the story of a madman, instead of 
the life of a man of genius, some of whose works 


are worthy of any age or nation. Even while 
he was indulging in these laughable fancies, 
and seeing visions at the request of his friends, 
he conceived, and drew, and engraved, one of 
the noblest of all his productions—the Inven- 
tions for the Book of Job. He accomplished 
this series in a small room, which served him 
for kitchen, bed-chamber, and study, where he 
bad no other companion but his faithful Ka- 
tharine, and no larger income than some se- 
venteen or eighteen shillings a week. Of 
these Inventions, as the artist loved to call 
them, there are twenty-one, representing the 
Man of Uz sustaining his dignity amidst the 
inflictions of Satan, the reproaches of his 
friends, and the insults of his wife. It was in 
such things that Blake shone; the scripture 
overawed his imagination, and he was too de- 
vout to attempt aught beyond a literal embo- 
dying of the majestic scene. He goes step by 
step with the narrative: always simple, and 
often sublime—never wandering from the sub- 
ject, nor overlaying the text with the weight of 

is own exuberant fancy. The passages embo- 
died will show with what lofty themes he pre- 
sumed to grapple. 1. Thus did Job continually. 
2. The Almighty watches the good man’s 
household. 3. Satan receiving power over Job. 
4. The wind from the wilderness destroying 
Job's children. 5. And I alone am escaped to 
tell thee. 6. Satan smiting Job with sore boils. 
7. Job’s friends comforting him. 8. Let the 
day perish wherein I was born. 9. Then a 
spirit passed before my face. 10. Job laughed 
to scorn by his friends. 11. With dreams 
upon my bed thou scarest me—thou affrightest 
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old, wherefore I was afraid. 13. Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind. 14 
When the morning stars sang together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 15. Behold 
now behemoth, which I made with thee. 16 
Thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked. 
17. | have heard Thee with the hearing of my 
ear, but now my eye —- in Thee. Is 
Also the Lord accepted Job. 19. Every one also 
gave hima piece of money. 20. There were 
not found women fairer than the daughters of 
Job. 21. So the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than the beginning. While em 
ployed on these remarkable productions, he 
was made sensible that the little approbation 
which the world had ever bestowed on him was 
fast leaving him. The waywardness of his 
fancy, and the peculiar execution of his com 
positions, were alike unadapted for popularity ; 
the demand for his works lessened yearly from 
the time that he exhibited his Canterbury Pib 
grimage; and he could hardly procure suff- 
cient to sustain life, when old age was creep- 
ing upon him. Yet, poverty-stricken as he 
was, his cheerfulness never forsook him—he 
uttered no complaint—he contracted no debt, 
and continued to the last manly and indepen 
dent. It is the fashion to praise genius when 
it is gone to the grave—the fashion is cheap 
and convenient. Of the existence of Blake 
few men of taste could be ignorant—of his 
great merits multitudes knew,—-nor was his 
extreme poverty any secret. Yet he was re- 
duced—one of the ornaments of the age—toa 
miserable garret and a crust of bread, and 
would have perished from want, had not some 
friends, neither wealthy nor powerful, averted 
this disgrace from coming upon our country 
One of these gentlemen, Mr. Linnel, employed 
Blake to engrave his Inventions for the Book 
of Job; by this he earned money enough to 
keep him living—for the good old man still 
laboured with all the ardour of the days of his 
youth, and with skill equal to his enthusiasm 
These engravings are very rare, very beautiful, 
and very peculiar. They are in the earlier 
fashion of workmanship, and bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the polished and graceful! 
style which now prevails. I have never seen 
a tinted copy, nor am [ sure that tinting would 
accord with the extreme simplicity of the de- 
signs, and the mode in which they are handled 
The Songs of Innocence, and these Inventions 
for Job, are the happiest of Blake’s works, and 
ought to be in the portfvlios of all who are 
lovers of nature and imagination.” 

“ He had now reached his seventy-first year, 
and the strength of nature was fast yieldi 
Yet he was to the last cheerful and contente 
‘I glory,’ he said, ‘in dying; and have no 
griet but in leaving you, Ket arine; we have 
ived happy, and we have lived long; we have 
been ever together, but we shall be divided 
soon. Why should I fear death? nor do I fear 
it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ com- 
mands, and have sought to worship God truly 
—in my own house, when I was not seen of 
men.’ He grew weaker and weaker—he could 
no longer sit upright; and was laid in his bed, 
with no one to watch over him, save his wife, 
who, feeble and old herself, required help in 


me with visions. 12. 1 am young and ye are | such a touching duty. The Ancient of Days 
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was such a favourite with Blake, that, three 
days before his death, he sat bolstered up in 
bed, and tinted it with his choicest colours, 
and in his happiest style. He touched and re- 
touched it—held it at arm's length, and then 
threw it from him, exclaiming, ‘ There! that 
will do! I cannot mend it.’ He saw his wife 
in tears—she felt this was to be the last of his 
works— =p Kate! (cried Blake) keep just 
as you are—I will draw your portrait—for you 
have ever been an angel to me.’ She obeyed, 
and the dying artist made a fine likeness. The 
very joyfulness with which this singular man 
welcomed the coming of death, made his dying 
moments intensely mournful. He lay chant- 
ing songs, and the verses and the music were 
both the offspring of the moment. He lament- 
ed that he could no longer commit those in- 
spirations, as he called them, to paper. ‘ Kate,’ 
he said, ‘I am a changing man—! always rose 
and wrote down my thoughts, whether it rain- 
ed, snowed, or shone, and you arose too, and 
sat beside me—this can be no longer.’ He 
died on the 12th of August, 1823, without any 
visible pain—his wife, who sat watching him, 
did not perceive when he ceased breathing.” 

The Family Library has, from the first, been 
especially happy in its choice of subjects: but 
these volumes bid fair to be more than usually 
favourites, both from their popular nature and 
their graceful execution. We speak in the full 
knowledge of many objections on points, and 
facts, and bits, where the writer may (for 
aught we know) be either right or wrong: but 
on this head all we would say is, “ Let the ca- 
villers try to write a biography.” 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


DE L'EMPIRE GREC ET DU JEUNE 
NAPOLE'ON. 8vo. Paris. 1830. 


We have placed the title of the above Pam- | 


phiet at the head of this article, not because 
we intend seriously to discuss the merits of the 
extraordinary proposition which it contains, of 
creating a Greek empire for the young Napo- 
leon, but because it affords us an opportunity 
of adding some explanations and remarks to 
the article in our last Number on the subject of 
“the Greek Revolution and European Diplo- 
macy.” 
administrative talents of the young Napoleon, 





Indeed, we have never heard of the | 


and can conceive no other reason why he | 


should be proposed for the king of Greece, ex- 
cept that he is no longer as tormerly king of 

me. 
vide for him a classical empire somewhere or 
other, this reasoning might have its weight, but 


If it were absolutely necessary to pro- | 


our author does not attempt to prove such ne- | 


cessity : 
who ft 
likewise be the pupil of Prince Metternich, 
would be the very last person whom we would 
select to fill the newly erected throne. During 
the progress of the French revolutionary ar- 
mies in Italy, his father received a letter from 


and this nominee of the Paris liberals, | 
rom his situation and connexions must | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to break the Turkish yoke, and offering admis- 
sion into his ports for French vessels. Bona- 
parte replied to “ the chief of the free people 
of Maina” as to a descendant of the ancient 
Spartans, and professed a desire of cultivating 
the new alliance; but he never, so far as we 
have heard, carried this republican comedy 
further, and certainly never acquired over 
these “ Spartans” any rights which he could 
transmit to his son. Even, however, though 
some obsolete claim of the kind might be set 
up in favour of young Napoleon, the magnifi- 
cent imagination of his present advocate would 
reject it. The Greek empire, which he dreams 
of constructing for the young prince, is not limit- 
ed to the terrritory of the free, “ (or rather free- 
booter,) Laconians,” or to the Morea, continen- 
tal Greece, and the Greek islands, but embraces 
the whole of Turkey in Europe and all Asia 
Minor, giving him the throne of Constantino- 
ple, with the numerous western nations still 
subject to its sway. Such a project is not fit- 
ted for the present time. It comes twenty 
years too late or too early ; and can only suit 
the era of a conqueror, who can make nations 
defile before him like disciplined battalions at a 
review—incedunt victa longo ordine gentes. 

In the article on the Greek Question in our 
last Number, we thought it our imperious duty 
to lay before the British and European public 
a connected view of the events of the Greek 
revolution, and of the diplomatic proceedings of 
the contracting parties to the treaty of London, 
in as great detail as our very confined limits 
would admit. In so doing we scrupulously ad- 
hered to the statement of facts of which we 
had official or authentic evidence, and careful- 
ly abstained from every extraneous remark 
which could offend the feelings or injure the 
character of those whose conduct came under 
our notice. Resolved to be strictly just and 
impartial, we allowed no consideration of coun- 
try or of faction to bias our judgment, and de- 
tailed a course of negotiation (parts of which 
had hitherto remained generally unknown) 
without any reference to the result of our 
statement on those whose policy it described or 
disclosed. 

The reward of our intrepid honesty has been 
more flattering to our pride, and more satisfac- 
tory to our cause—the cause of truth—than we 
could have anticipated. Every leading journal 
of Europe—English, French, and German— 
has alluded to, or quoted our statements.* A 
new and higher degree of interest has been at- 
tracted to the subject, by more intelligible rea- 
soning and more correct information, than the 
publie had hitherto possessed; and we hope 
that it will be thought no presumption to add 
our belief, that our efforts have not even been 
without their influence on the result of the ne. 

* Such of the readers of this article as have 
perused the report of the debate in the House 
of Peers, on Friday the 12th inst., must have 
observed that Lord Holland drew the whole of 
his reasoning, and all the material statements 
of his speech, from our pages. We say this 
with no desire to detract from the merits of his 





the bey, or chief of Maina, (who had heard in | very clever, dexterous and spirited address— 
his mountain recesses the cannon of Marengo) | but we think that he might have alluded to the 
asking assistance from the victorious general | source of his information. 
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eee which are now so happily concluded, 
having shown to ministers and statesmen 
at their movements were watched and their 


proceedings recorded, that they were amenable | 


to public opinion for what was done at ther pri- 
vate conferences, and that they could not dis- 

of the destinies of a celebrated people 
with closed doors, as a select vestry disposes of 
a parish job. 


But, though essentially correct in all our | 
| treaty,—of my being directed to prevent any 


statements, we find that from the necessary 


brevity and indistinct development of that part | 
of our narrative which related to the naval and | 


diplomatic proceedings of Admiral Codrington | 
| did not arrive until the 22d of September, 


in execution of the treaty of the 6th of July, 
some unintentional mistakes have been com- 
mitted, of which we are happy to avail our- 
selves of the gallant commander's own correc- 
tion. As his name was necessarily mentioned 


in the article, connected with very arduous un- 
dertakings and delicate negotiations, we order- | 


| 


| 


ed our publishers to send him a copy of the 
Review, in consequence of which we received 
the following letter :— 


“ Eaton Square, 3d January, 1330. 


“ Sin,—In returning my best thanks for the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, which you were 
good enough to send me, on account of its con- 
taining an article in which you justly con- 
cluded I should feel much interest,—it is due 
to myself, whilst avowing that the perusal of 
the article in question has given me very great 
satisfaction, that I should point out some errors 
relative to the share which I had in the mea- 
sures referred to. 

“It would appear by the terms in which you 
mention (p. 203) my receiving the instructions 
on the Ith August, 1827, that [ had then 
power to act on them; whereas the fact is, 
that I was not empowered to carry those in- 
structions into execution until the 7th Sep- 
tember, when I received further instructions to 
that effect from Mr. Stratford Canning, whilst 
waiting for them off Hydra with the English 
squadron only. 

“Further on, in the same page, you state 
that the Protocol of the 4th of September ‘ war- 
ranted the allied fleet in stopping hostile coast 
expeditions from one port to another.’ The 
Protocol of the 4th of September did not give 
this power: the question only arose on the 13th 
of September, when I mentioned to the govern- 
ment the deficiency of my instructions on this 

int; adding, that 1 was disposed to consider 
it in accordance with the Treaty of London 
that | should prevent all such hostile move- 
ments. That power was consequently given 
in the instructions from England of the 16th 
of October, 1827; but not being received by me 
until the Sth of November, at Malta, it was not 
until then that I received any official sanction 
of the responsibility I had taken upon myself, 
of forcibly driving Ibrahim and his fleet away 
from Patras. The Protocol of the 4th of Sep- 
tember did, however, as you state, give us the 
power of guaranteeing the retirement of any 
part of the Ottoman force from Greece; and 
this also was in answer to a question put by 
ty Mr. 8. Canning, on the 11th of August, 

“In page 295 you say,—‘ On receiving the 


| 
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latter instructions, the English and French 
admirals (previous to the arrival of the Rus- 
sian squadron) sent notice to the Ottomon ad- 
miral in Navarin, that they had been ordered 
to prevent any hostile movement,’ &c. I ar- 
rived off Navarin on the 11th of September, 
with the English squadron only. On the 19th 
of September I was led by certain indications 
in the Ottoman fleet, to address a letter to the 
officer commanding it, informing him of the 


hostile movement — Greece,—and of iny 
determination to enforce it to the utmost. Ad- 
mitral de Rigny, with the French squadron, 


when a joint letter, in French, repeating what 
I had before said, was again delivered tu Ibra- 
him Pacha. Now, as | did not receive the 
Protocol of the 4th of September until the 23d 
of that month, you will see that step arose 
solely from the treaty and the first instructions 
of the 12th of July, 1827. 

* At the bottom of the same page you should 
have added the Dartmouth frigate, and said 
three, instead of ‘only two smaller vessels.’ 

“ In page 207 the important fact is omitted, 
that before deciding to enter Navarin, a warn- 
ing letter, signed by the three admirals, was 
taken in by Colonel Cradock, but was brought 
back again unopened in consequence of Ibra- 
him's dragoman persisting in a declaration 
that nobody knew where he was to be found. 

“ As you mention in the same page, ‘elud- 
ing the admirals,’ it is right again to remark, 
that the power to act was not received by me 
until the 7th of September, when off Egina; 
and the Ottoman fleet reached Navarin on that 
same day. 

“In page 303, it is stated that the treaty of 
Alexandria was found to be ‘a piece of useless 
paper.’ It was by no means useless. Ibrahim 
and his army evacuated the Morea peaceably, 
without a battle, under that treaty, and at the 
expense of the Pasha of Egypt. The march 
of the French army was actaally stopped, in 


.consequence of Ibrahim's declaring that he 


would not fulfil the provisions of that treaty if 
they advanced. The fortresses only capitu- 
lated to the French army; and they were not 
even summoned until Ibrahim had sailed for 
Egypt, and thus left the troops at libesty to 
act. On this point | would refer you to Mar- 
shal Maison's despatch from Navarin, of the 
llth of October, 1825. And although there 
are some minor points which it might other- 
wise have been satisfactory to me to have 
touched upon, | will no longer occupy your 
time by a upon matter which merely 
concerns myself personally. In conclusion, 
therefore, I will only again assure you of the 
great gratification I have had in the perusal of 
the article to which you have called my atten- 
tion. I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

Epw. Coprinetos 

“ To the Editor of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review.” 


We have inserted the above communication 
with the utmost pleasure, and shall leave the 
gallant admiral in uncontested ion of 
all the benefit which he can derive from it 
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As our narrative of his important proceedings, 
and our estimate of his professional conduct, 
were written in no spirit of hostility to his me- 
rits or his fame, we shall be glad if his own 
explanations can do him more justice than we 
have been able to do him, though they cannot 
do him more than we wished and intended. We 
shall even go farther, and though subject to 
his animadversions on our own errors, shall 
relieve him, on the best authority, from a ca- 
jumnious insinuation in the November number 
of the Quarterly Review, that in fighting the 
battle of Navarin he was the dupe of Admiral 
Heyden, who even drew up the plan of the 
attack.* The fact adduced in support of this 
statement, as well as the malignity with which 
it is tinged, sufficiently indieates the source 
whence it proceeds. ‘he infliction of an in- 
jury must be often justified by the invention 
or propagation of a falsehood, and because the 
gallant admiral has hitherto been denied the 
reward of his gallant exploits at a certain 
board, he must therefore be made to suffer the 
additional penalty of defamation also. The 
reason why the p/an of the battle was drawn 
on a French chart of the bay of Navarin, was 
—not that the Russian or the French admiral 
sketched the plan, but simply, because the 
British admiral found that the chart with 
which Admiral de Rigny was provided was a 
more accurate and complete one than that 
which he himself possessed. 

Having thus found an opportunity of giving 
the only explanation which our duty called 
upon us to make respecting the conduct of our 
squadron at a imost interesting period, we 
might here stop ;—but to those who have al- 
ready paid attention to the subject, probably a 
few further observations on the events which 
have occurred since the publication of our last 
article, may neither appear displaced nor un- 
welcome. 

The treaty of Adrianople, as we formerly 
mentioned, was the first act that decided 
the fate and the freedom of Greece. No ne- 
gotiations succeed, or ever have succeeded, 
with the Turks, except those which are the 
consequences of a defeat, and as the triumph 
of Navarin (which, if properly followed up, 
would have liberated Greece two years ago) 
was pronounced an “ untoward event” by the 
conquerors, it was necessary that the Russians, 
by an unequivocal and unrepented success, 

ould be able to negotiate with the flaming 
image of victory placed in the hall of confer- 
ence. The sultan capitulated for the evacua- 
tion of Greece, as he did for the demolition of 
the fortresses on the Danube, but he would not 
treat for either except at the point of the 
sword. This result had so completely falsified 
the calculations and defeated the hopes of 
those who relied upon the reasonableness of 
the Porte and the powers of diplomacy ; it ap- 
peared such bitter irony on all previous at- 
tempts to obtain concessions by the eloquence 
of embassies, the child’s-play exchanges of 





* “That impolitic attack, to give it no 
harsher name, on the Turkish fleet in Navarin, 
planned, as it would now seem, by a Russian 
admiral, and for Russian objects,” &c.— Quar- 
terly Review, No. 52, p. 401. 
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trinkets and shawls, or the mummery of court 
ceremonies and introductions, that the tenth 
article of the treaty which declared the con- 
sent of the Turkish government to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of London, was almost as 
offensive to two of the contracting parties to 
that treaty as the seventh, which made “ our 
ancient ally” a mere vassal of the Czar. These 
two immediately represented to the master of 
the armed negotiator at Adrianople that the 
execution of the treaty of London was not the 
separate affair of Russia alone, but was to be a 
joint concern of the three allies; and after 
some diplomatic pouting at the arrogance of 
the autocrat, it was agreed that the confer- 
ences on this point should be transferred to 
London, and that the Sublime Porte should 
not, in terms of the article referred to, be au- 
thorized or required to appoint plenipotentia- 
ries for its settlement. 

I. The obstinacy of the Sultan in lending a 
deaf ear to the diplomatic instances of the 
English and French cabinets even at the ele- 
venth hour of his fate, and in exposing their 
simplicity to the ridicule of Europe, had not 
only released them from all obligation to con- 
sult his wishes, but had produced against him 
in their minds a sort of irritation, which dis- 
posed them to go farther than they at first in- 
tended, or than they were likely to have been 
led by any regard to the principles of an en- 
lightened policy. Till that time the absolute in- 
dependence of the new Greek state had scarce- 
ly entered into the range of their calculations, 
though pressed upon them by every respecta- 
ble publication in Europe, and by every regard 
to the stability of their own work, or the cre- 
dit of their own interference. They seemed 
even to view the word independence with the 
same horror which is expressed against it by 
the author of a history of the independent fao- 
tion whe overturned the church and the mo- 
narchy of England in the time of the Stuarts; 
and who, toa question, guid sit independentia ? 
thus answers, “ est genus generalissimum om- 
nium errorum, heresium, blasphemiarum et 
schismatum.” This error, heresy, blasphemy 
and schism against the faith of Mussulman su- 
premacy over a Christian state, was declared 
in the protocol of the 2d of March,—the last 
allied resolution submitted to the Sultan,— 
which enacted the continuance of tribute- 
money and feudal suzeraineté, converting the 
government of Greece into a new and modified 
species of hospodarship. 

But when the Sultan had refused these fa- 
vourable terms, when the “sect of-the inde- 
pendents” had been strengthened by public 
discussion, and when a Russian gereral had 
given a throne to dispose of, the ideas of our 
diplomatists underwent a change. The new 
French premier, who had been so complaisant 
to the English government while ambassador 
in London, feeling now, when at the head of 
French affairs, the responsibility imposed upon 
him by the co-operation of his predecessors 
with Russia in Greek affairs—seeing thet the 
French nation would require at his hands an 
explanation of what had been the fruits of the 
French expedition to the Morea—whether 
great expenses had been incurred in a mili- 
tary armament, and considerable subsidies ex- 
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pended on a provisional Greek government, 
that a hospodarship might be ultimately estab- 
lished at Athens, when it had been abolished 
in the provinces beyond the Danube;—the 
new French premier, we say, observing the 
new turn of offairs, and apprehending a day of 


reckoning, ogreed at once with the English | 


cabinet to adopt the long-resisted heresy of 
Greek independence. 
de Laval-Montmorency, coming from the court 
of Vienna to London, brought with him posi- 
tive instructions to treat only on that basis. 
As the English government had come to the 
samé conclusion, and the Porte was not con- 
sulted, this point, of course, encountered no 
resistance. Indeed, had there been any other 


termination to the affair, we might with jus- | 


tice have suspected that the high contracting 


ad, like the swarm of Peter the Hermit, 
adopted as their leaders a goose and a goat.” 
Ii. The subject of the boundaries to be al- 
lotted to the new state encountered greater dif- 
ficulties. The protocol of April 22 had deter- 
mined its limits on the north by a line drawn 


across the mountains, from the gulf of Volo to | 
This limitation, | 


that of Arta or Ambracia. 
besides being only provisional, and therefore 


subject to future revision, proceeded on the | 


supposition that the Turkish tribute and feudal 
superiority were to make parts of the final ar- 
rangement. 


in a slice from the larger boundary. 


with maps, charts, plans, and compasses before 
them—after examming the course of this 
mountain and that river—after reading the re- 
ports of the ambassadors who inquired into the 
matter at Poros—after trying to ascertain how 
many Turkish souls inhabited this town or 
that village, and how many Greek robbers or 
shepherds were posted in this valley or that 
mountain fastness,—the arbiters of the Greek 
destinies—the political geometers or land sur- 
veyors of the Greek state, decided that the 
limits of the new sovereignty should be re- 


stricted, and that it was entitled to have no | 


portion of Thessaly or Acarnania. Instead, 
therefore, of passing across the mountains be- 
tween the gulls of Volo and Arta, the new line 


of demarcation is to commence on the north- | 
east, at the gulf of Zeitun, and to proceed north- | 


west till it reaches the Vrachori, on the course 


of the Achelous or Aspropotamos, and to follow | 
the vale of that river till it falls into the sea | 
north of the gulf of Patras, near cape Skropha, | 


to the west of Missolonghi. It thus leaves in 


possession of the Turks the province of Acar- | 


nania, a great district of level and fertile land 
on the west—the town of Vonizza and an ex- 
tensive tract of level territory opposite Santa 
Maura or Leucadia, Ithaca, and Cephalonia.} 

When we first heard of the intended restric- 
tion, we suspected that the island of Negro- 
pont, or Eubcea, was to be the sacrifice offer- 
* See Gibbon. 

+ For a description of the district thus left 
out of the Greek state between the Ambracian 
gulf and the mouth of the Aspropotamos, see 
Strabo, book x. chap. 2. 
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Accordingly the Duke | 


— who engaged in this modern crusade | 


As the latter had been abolished, | 
the Porte claimed a compensation for the loss | 
After a | 
good deal of discussion at the conferences, | 
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| ed-for the independence of the rest of Greece. 
| Ina ial pr ted by Prince Polignac 
| tothe conferences at London on this subject, 
| his Excellency stated, as reasons why it should 
| remain in possession of its Turkish masters, 
| “that though it had risen in 1821, the insur- 
rection had been entirely extinguished in 
1824; that the whole island now obeys the 
sway of the Sultan, and that its Turkish popu- 
| lation bears a greater proportion to its Greek 
than is to be found on the Continent, the Ot- 
tomans being in Eubea as one to six, and in 
Roumelia as only one to ten.” This no doubt 
is an argument of considerable force, while 
the allies profess to make no conquest for 
their Greek friends, and only to guarantee the 
conquests which they themselves have made 
| —but on the other hand, if their interference 
is to be of any value, it should enable them to 
obtain a boundary by which the Greeks may 
be able to protect themselves. Now the pos- 
| session of the island in question is indispensa- 
| ble to the security of Greece. Without it the 
|} coasts of Attica and Beotia could have no line 
| of defence, as the communications between 

the different sides of the Euripus are so easy, 
| that the possessors of the one coast would be 
perpetually liable to annoyance from the mas- 
ters of the other. Oriental Greece (or the 
eastern coasts of Attica and Beotia) would 
thus see its navigation interrupted, and its di- 
rect intercourse with the islands and the other 
parts of the Continent by sea entirely cut 
off.” It might appear pedantic to refer to an- 
cient authority, on such a plain subject, were 
it not desirable to show that the necessity has 
always been felt of preserving the possession 
of these two coasts in the hands of the same 
people. The classical reader will find the fact 
|-acknowledged in the third oration of Demos- 
thenes against Philip, where the dangerous 

encroachments of that conqueror on Greek in- 
dependence are measured by his sabjugation 
| of Eubona, as J” ty Ei Gober oriasic xm ids rugarverras, 
| nah Tara tn vaom rAancity Onley nai ASway. The 
| Turks were so sensible of the necessity of a 
common rule for the island of Negropont and 
the opposite continental districts, that they 
joined them under the same Pashalic. Though, 
therefore, we have not yet heard of the eva- 
cuation of Eubea, we have now no doubt that 
the infidels must soon leave that island to the 
new state. The Greek territory thus reseued 
from Oriental despotism, though curtailed of 
districts with which its security required its 
union—though no longer possessed of any por- 
tion of Thessaly on the east, and though on 
the west it ceases to behold the Achelous 
winding his course to the sea through a fertile 








* Pliny thus accurately describes the posi- 
tion of Eubea and its relation to Eastern 
Greece :—“ Eubera et ipsa avulsa Bootie, tam 
modico interfluente Euripo ut ponte jungatur, 
a meridie promontoriis duobus, Geresto ad At- 
ticam vergente et ad Hellespontum Caphareo 
insignis, a septentrione Ceneo nusquam lati- 
tudinem ultra 40 millia passuum extendit, nus- 

| quam intra 20 millia contrahit: sed in longitu- 
| dinem universe Beotie, ab Attica Thessaliam 
usque pretenta in 110 millia passuam circuiter 
| vero trecenta sexaginta quinque.” 
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valley, exclusively its own—though, as of old, 
after his fabled defext by Alcides, this river | 
divinity is stript of one of his horns, and obliged | 
to hide his mutilated front from the barbarians 
on his banks*—though thus, we say, a need- | 
less and impolitic concession has been made to | 
the Grand Sultan for his obstinate resistance | 
to the question of Greek independence—still 
we feel happy that, in the first instance, so 
much has been gained—that the almost sacred 
ground of Thermopyle and the tomb of Leoni- | 
das—that Athens and the Parthenon—the 
ruins of Missolonghi and the grave of Mark | 
Botzaris—the most glorious monuments of mo- 
dern Greek valour and patriotism—are still to 
be included in Greece. 

Till very lately we were threatened with a | 
different result. Till the Russians passed the 
Balkan, some of the parties to the Treaty of 
London would have been satisfied, with the li- 
beration of the Morea; and, had the calumni- 
ated President of Greece consented to recall 
the national forces last summer within the 
isthmus of Corinth, at the command of our 
Consul-General, they probably never would 
have again passed it, except to engage in new 
combats with their old masters. The new | 
commonwealth would thus have been inade- 
quate in extent, and unfitted by natural fron- | 
tier, for any purpose of security, of defence, 
or of national improvement. A great body of | 
the most active part of the race would have 
been torn from their homes,—hunted within 
the Morea like wild beasts,—or driven to the | 
mountains to continue their predatory warfure 
on their everlasting oppressors. The allies 
would thus have seen as the fruits of all their 
interference and remonstrances—of all their | 
threats and cemonstrations—of their expedi- 
tions to the Morea and their missions to the 
Porte—of the battle of Navarin and the treaty 
of Alexandria, the assassination or expulsion 
of two hundred thousand of the helpless and | 
unarmed countrymen of Pericles and Epami- 
nondas, by the supporters of twenty thousand 
armed barbarians. A Greek state would have 
been formed without Athens, the “eye of 
Greece,” for more than half a century the 
head of Greece, and not only of Greece, but 
of civilized mankind—the only city of Greece, | 
where eloquence was studied—the seat of arts 
and letters—the omnium doctrinarum inven- 
tricis Athenea—the birth-place of those philoso- 
phers, orators, and artists, whose taste has re- 
fined and whose genius has delighted the world. 
Had such an offence against public opinion 
and classical recollections been perpetrated,— 
had it been decided by the allies that Athens | 
was no longer to be considered in Greece,— 
that Greece itself was to be omitted in the 
formation of a Greek state, we could only 
have exclaimed, with bitter regret and over- 
whelming shame, in the language of one o 
the earlier travellers, who visited it on the re- 
vival of learning: “ Fuit quondam Grecia: 





° Vultus Achelous agrestes 


Et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 
See the eomba: beaatifully described in the 
beginning of the ninth book of the Mctamor- | 
phoses. 4 = 

Museum.—Vor. XVI. 


| barbarous empire of the Porte. 
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fuerunt Athena ; nunc neque in Grecia Athene, 
neque in ipsa Grecia, Gracia est.” 

ut the classic land,—now, and we must 
trust for ever, rescued from the barbarism of 
the Torks,—though more limited than we 
could have wished, is sufficient to conipose a 
respectable state, and comprises nearly all the 
territory which properly could be called 
Greece. No doubt has for a long time exist- 


| ed respecting the final liberation of the Pelo- 


ponnesus, with its five celebrated provinces, 
Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Sparta, Messenia. On 
the continent north of the Isthmus, the new 


| state can boast of Attica, Beotia, Phocis, 


Locris, and a great part of Htolia. To the 
east, it has the long island of Eubea, divided 
from Eastern Greece by a narrow strait, and 
covering the whole of its coast from Cape Su- 
nium to the confines of Thessaly. In looking 
towards the south-east, at no great distance 


| from its shores, we find likewise guaranteed 


to the Greek commonwealth, the celebrated 


| cluster of the Cyclades, 


“ Which like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep” 


and to which the new government, like their 
ancient-fabled Protector, will “give leave,” 
without any fear of a plundering visit from 
the capitan pasha— 

—_——— “to wear their sapphire crowns 
And wield their little tridents.’* 


This limitation of the Greek state excludes 
the great island of Candia, or Crete, together 
with the important and celebrated islands on 
the coast of Asia Minor, of Chios, Samos, and 
Rhodes. On the policy or impolicy of this ar- 
rangement we shall not at present enlarge. 
We may only remark by the way, that where 
the population is chicfiy Greek, and where 
the insurrection had taken such deep root as 
only to be extirpated after years of struggle, 
or suppressed by a repetition of massacres, it 
would seem to us that the same powers which 
liberated continental Greece might have inter- 
posed to save the Greeks of the islands, with- 
out any extension of the principle of inter- 
ference, or any hazard of additional warfare. 
In respect to the island of Candia, we fully 
agree with those who have argued for the po- 
licy and expediency of annexing it to the new 
Greek state. It is not more than sixty Eng- 
lish miles from the south-eastern promontory 
of the Morea, nor so much as fifty from the 
island of Cythera, on the coast of that Penin- 
sula. Its chief population is Greek. It was 
the last possession added, in those seas, to the 
In the hands 
of an enemy to the Greek commonwealth, it 


| would furnish, both from its proximity and re- 


sources, abundant means of annoyance and 
even of danger. It is now ina state of insur- 
rection, and being thus for many years lost to 
the Turkish empire for all purposes of reve- 
nue, while it is useless for every object of 
strength or defence, its final separation could 
not be severely felt, amid the humiliations to 
which “our ancient ally” has recently been 
subjected. Nor are its attempts to shake off 





* Comus. 
No. 96.—2 
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the Turk of a recent date,” or owing to fo- 
reign excitement, as has been ignorantly pre- 
tended. The insurrection began in Candia 
in the spring of 1#21, not many weeks after it 
had broken out in Continental Greece, and 


some of the most brilliant displays of patriotic | 


valour were exhibited by its Greek inhabitants 
to recover from the barbarians the kingdom of 
Minos. The insurrection was subsequently 
repressed, but was never completely subdued. 
It required only the sight of a Greek flag, or 
the landing of a few Greeks on the coast, to 
recommence with double violence. It is no 
doubt true that some of the subsidies granted 
by France and Russia have been employed to 
kindle opposition or to maintain resistance in 
Candia; but this fact, so far from proving that 
the insurgents ought now to be abandoned 
to their fate, furnishes us an additional reason 
why they should obtain their final indepen- 
dence, along with their countrymen of the 
Continent. Is the money of the allies to be 
employed in provoking the Greeks to rebel- 
lion, in order that the Porte may find a justifi- 
cation for the exercise of vengeance? It is 
no answer to this reasoning to say that the in- 
surrection has not triumphed in Candia, and 
that the allies are not bound by their London 
league to make conquests for the Greeks, or 
to expel their Turkish masters by arms. 
What have they done in the Morea? What 
must they do at Athens, and in Negropont, be- 
fore their work is completed? Was not the 
French expedition something more than an ef- 
fort of peaceful mediation, and cannot the 
same influence which frees Eubeea liberate 
Candia? But after all, we must allow that 
the necessity of joining this island to the new 
commonwealth is not so urgent as with re- 
spect to Negropont, while the loss would be 


more severely felt by the Turks, and the com- | 


pensation to be given by the Greeks for Turk- 
ish property would be more difficult and op- 
pressive 

It would be of considerable interest to ascer- 
tain exactly the amount of population in the 
liberated provinces, in order to estimate the 


extent of their resources, their capabilities of | 


defence, and their prospects of improvement. 
That amount has been variously stated by 
persons pretending to information on the sub- 
ject, but would seem in general to have been 
very much exaggerated. It does not on a 
large calculation reach nearly a million. That 
of the Peloponnesus has been computed, by 
different authors, at 248,000,¢ at 400,000,¢ at 
600,000,§ and at 710,000.|| Soutzo, the histo- 
tian of the Greek revolution, makes the popu- 
lation of the Morea in 1821 amount to 460,000, 
divided into twenty-four cantons, and spread 
over 965 villages; the Turkish population be- 
ing about 50,000. North of the isthmus of 
Corinth, the Greek population of the pro- 
vinces which took part in the revolt has been 
computed variously, at 400,000, at 200,000, 





* See Histoire de la Revolution Grecque» 
par Alexandre Soutzo. 

t Pouqueville. t Raybaud. 

§ Mr. Humphreys, and some other English 
travellers. 

|| M. Hassel. 
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and at 180,000. The last is the estimate of 
Count Guilleminot, the French ambassador at 
the Porte, icated in a me ial on 
the limits of Greece, submitted to the allied 
cuurts, and formed of course after a considera- 
ble extent of inquiry, and on several sets of 
data. The number of inhabitants in the Cy- 
clades, and all the islands which declared for 
independence, with the exception of Candia, 
never exceeded 200,000. Probably the most 
correct estimate of the population proposed to 
be included in the new Greek republic, with 
the boundary of Arta and,Volo, would not ex- 
ceed 700,000 or 800,000.*. The Morea, which 
has borne the principal brunt of the struggle, 
was divided into about twenty cantons, con- 
taining more than a thousand villages. The 
islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara, which 
supplied the greater part of the naval force of 
Greece, had not at the commencement of the 
struggle, fifty thousand inhabitants. Such an 
amount of population, however, though it may 
fall short of the exaggerated statements in 
circulation at different periods of the contest, 
must be allowed to afford no inconsiderable basis 
for a great structure of prosperity, fame, and 
dominion, when we reflect on the impression 
created in the world by Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence, in modern times, and by Athens 
herself, with her thirty or forty thousand citi- 
zens, at the period of her greatest glory. But 
be this as it may, and however high the future 
destinies of this once celebrated people may 
rise, their present extent of territory does not 
exceed that of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland; their amount of population does not 
reach that of the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
the whole trade of their nation is exceeded by 
that of Hull; and the whole revenue levied 
on their present exhausted resources does not 
equal the taxes paid by a couple of London 
porter brewers. 

III. After the allied courts had decided on 
the limits of the Greek state, and declared its 
independence of the Turks, their next subject, 
of deliberation was the nature of its govern- 
ment and the selection of its sovereign. In 
their former protocols they had laid dowm two 
important resolutions on this subject—that the 
government should be as near a monarchy as 
— and that the sovereignty should be 

ereditary in the family of a Christian prince, 





unconnected by blood with the reigning houses 


of the contracting parties. This latter “ self- 
denying ordinance” saved them from many 
suspicions of partiality, and annihilated the 
separate interests which might have led to 
misunderstandings. A conclave of ministers 
possessed the disposal of a crown, and had to 
set about king-making. Different candidates 
crossed their hall of conference, and disappear- 





* Col. Stanhope says, in a letter dated from 
Missolonghi, Jan. 3, 1824, “ Mavrocordato 
lately informed me that the poll-tax of one 
piastre had been levied last year. From it 
the government had ascertained that the 
whole population now under their control, in- 
cluding the islands, amounted to about two 
millions of souls.” How gullible the ey 
Greek must have sapped Gs blunt Engli 
soldier to be! 
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ed like the enchanted procession of Macbeth. 
Prince Paul, the brother of the King of Wir- 
temberg, and a prince of the family of Baden, 
both of them connected by blood or by affinity 
with the Emperor of Russia, thought them- 
selves fit for reigning over the Greeks, and 
preferred their claims. But the imperial 
elector, to save himself the trouble of deciding 
between such conflicting interests or preten- 
sions, surrendered his white ball into the hands 
of one of his allies. Having conquered and 
dismantled an empire, his imperial majesty 
could afford to abandon his stake in the dispo- 
sal of a little fragment cut out of its ruins. It 
was enough for his vanity—perhaps for his 
glory—that one of his generals had been able 
to create a kingdom in one of the minor arti- 
cles of a treaty of peece—that he had been 
able to reverse, by a stroke of his pen, the po- 
litical slavery of four centuries—and that he 
could thus toss a crown among the bystanders 
to celebrate his triumph, like medals at a co- 
ronation. The proxy of Russia was therefore 
given to France, which, from her active co- 
operation in all the measures for the liberation 
of Greece—from her advances of money to 
support the provisional government, and par- 
ticularly from her expedition to the Morea, 
had merited that mark of confidence. The 
power which the government of France thus 
obtained, was, we think, wisely, as well as 
impartially and generously exercised in favour 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, to whom 
England lent her support. 

t would be out of place here to enter into a 


narrative of the transactions that preceded 
and followed this nomination,—to detail the 


various obstacles which were encountered in 
the course of the negotiation, and the manner 
in which they were encountered and over- 
come,—to describe the jealousies of one party, 
the offended pride of another, and the timid 
hesitations of a third—in short, to produce a 
budget of political gossip on a merely personal 
subject, where no essential principle was in- 
volved, and no permanent interest was endan- 
gered. Suffice it to say, that after a difficult 
and delicate series of diplomatic proceedings, 
conducted on the part of the English govern- 
ment with great dexterity and ability, and dis- 
playing on the part of her allies much genero- 
sity and disinterestedness, a choice has been 
made of a sovereign for Greece in the person 
of Prince Leopold, which meets the wishes of 
her best friends—which dissipates many of our 
anxious fears respecting her future destinies— 
and atones for all our own past errors in rela- 
tion to her affairs. We are led to express this 
unqualified approbation of the new arrange- 
ment, and our gratitude to its authors, not be- 
cause we expect that England will derive any 
peculiar advantages in power—in trade—or se- 
curity, by having an English “ pensioner” (as 

has been called) on the throne of Greece— 
or beeause, under his reign, our allies will lose 
any of their relative influence; not because 
Malta or the Ionian Islands are insufficient for 
maintaining our preponderance in the Medi- 
terranean, or because we dreaded the neigh- 
bourhood of a rival in these seas, if a nomi- 
nee of Russia or France had been preferred 
—not, in short, because we hope to remove 
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any real danger, or to promote any selfish in- 
terest by the appointment—b we expect 
that we can obtain a more favourable commer- 
cial treaty, that our merchants and sailors will 
enjoy greater privileges in the ports of Greece, 
or our travellers and antiquarians command 
more facilities in exploring its antiquities—on 
none of these grounds, we repeat, do we re- 
joice in this arrangement; but we do so, be- 
cause we think it affords the best chance for 
the regeneration, moral instruction and good 
government of Greece itself; because it will 
remove the popular jealousies which would, 
—— however unjustly, have existed in 
ohn Bull against the new state, had it been 
subjected even to an enlightened prince of 
French or Russian connexion; because it will 
promote, for the advantage of the Greeks, a 

reater intercourse between them and their 
improving countrymen, under our protection, 
in the Ionian Islands; because it will attract 
English capital and enterprise to cultivate 
their wasted fields, and io revive their ruined 
trade; because, in fine, it will insure a more 
direct and unreserved communication between 
them and the most enlightened nation of the 
world; a more steady interchange of the bene- 
fits of knowledge—of wealth—of the arts—of 
moral elevation and political improvement. 
Count Capo d'Istrias laid his countrymen of 
the Ionian Islands under an everlasting obliga- 
tion when he exerted himself to obtain their 
transfer to England instead of Austria—not 
because an Austrian governor would perhaps 
have been more absolute than the late Lord 
High Protector, commonly called “ King 
Tom,” but because the Austrian government 
would not have permitted Lord Guildford to 
establish an university at Corfu, or have en- 
couraged that intercourse of opinion and ac- 
tion with an enlightened bean which must 
have its influence on every local administra- 
tion with which it is established. A similar 
benefit may be expected fur Greece under a 
prince so allied to English feeling and so im- 
bued with English principles, even on the sup- 
position of his most perfect freedom from Eng- 
lish control, and his unreserved devotion to 
the interests of his new country. 

But questions have been started respecting 
the determination of a form of government, 
and the appointment of a sovereign for the new 
state, which deserve an anxious consideration 
and a solemn solution. The allies, it may be 
said, had a right to declare the independence 
of Greece, b»cause the Greeks solicited their 
aid to free them from their chains. They had 
a right to fix the limits of the new state, be- 
cause, having interfered to procure the consent 
of its late tyrant to the liberation of a portion 
of his territory, conquests or usurpations, they 
were entitled to stop in the demand of conces- 
sion within whatever reasonable limite they 
chose. But the Greeks never commissioned a 
conclave of ministers in London to model their 
institutions, or to select their ruler; they never 
empowered them to exchange a Mussulman for 
a feudal system, or to hand over their govern- 
ment from Sultan Mahmood to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Cobourg. If studious endeavours 
were at first made to disclaim all interference 
during the contest, why, it is asked, attempt 
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this most direct and violent interference at its 
close? Why are not the Greek people consult- 
ed as to the prince whom they would choose 
to obey, and in respect to the institutions under 
which they desire to live! They have had 
some of the passing forms of independent sove- 
reignty for nine years—they have met in four 
national congresses to settle their institutions 
—they have enjoyed for two years the benefit 
of a government which the allies themselves 
have acknowledged, by the mission of accredit- 
ed agents to correspond with its president. 
They cannot, therefore, be considered a nation- 
al mob—an insurgent anarchy—a rebellious 
chaos, incapable of listening to any proposal of 
deliberation, or uniting in any expression of 
consent. In a letter addressed by Prince Po- 
lignac to the chief of the Greek government, 
on the 7th of last October—after the settle- 
ment of Greek independence by the success of 
the Russians—the prince thus expresses him- 
self to his excellency. 

“ His Most Christian Majesty hopes that the 
Greek government, henceforward free from 
any external fear, will be able to maintain itself 
with the resources which the country possess- 
es, and which will receive from the establish- 
ment of peace, all the developments of which 
they are susceptible. This happy result will 
be due in a great part to the ability and pru- 
dence of your administration, and will add to 
the high esteem which the king for a long 
time professed towards your character and your 
talents.” 

Here is an evidence that the Greek people 
might with safety be consulted, because it af- 


fords a proof that they enjoy « political organi- 
zation. 

That the Provisional President of Greece 
expected, in the name of the Greek people, to 
be consulted on their future destiny, is evident 
from the whole tenor of his conduct for the last 


nine months. In August last, the fourth Na- 
tional Assembly, which met at Argos, among 
other important matters with which it was oc- 
cupied, gave great attention to the foreiga re- 
lations of the country, and empowered the 
Provisional President to treat with the allies 
on any definitive settlement of the Greek com- 
monwealth.* In an address which it present- 





* The following is the Decree in ques- | 


tion :— 

“The Fourth National Assembly of the 
Greeks decrees— 

“1. The principles which his Excellency 
the President has followed in the just appreci- 
ation of the Allied Courts, in his Manifesto of 


the 23d of May, and his Note of the 5th of | 


June, are approved in the fullest extent. 

“2. Full power is given to his Excellency 
the President, J. A. Capo d'Istrias, to take part 
in the negotiations to which the Allied Courts 
may invite him, to agree on the conditions of 
the execution of the Treaty of London: in this 
he shall abide by the principles laid down in 
Article 1, and not on the bases which the Na- 
tional Assembly at Epidaurus agreed te, and 
according to which the instructions of the 26th 
of -ipril, 1826, are drawn up. 

“3. The conditions which may be agreed 
upon shall not be binding upon the nation till 
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ed to the President, the Congress thus express- 
es its confidence in the present chief of the 
state, and directs him to consult with the allies 
in the decision of their destinies. 

“ The Greek insurrection, the fruit of four 
centuries of despair, must necessarily have 
borne in its origin the impress of the violence 
and disorder which provoked it. But in the 
midst of the dangers which threatened her ex- 
istence, Greece never ceased her efforts to 
give herself a government and laws suited toa 

hristian nation, demanding freedom, and de- 
sirous of tranquillity. She endeavoured from 
the commencement to establish order in the 
interior, because she knew that it would not 
only secure the means of defence against her 
enemies, but conciliate the good will and soli- 
citude of the sovereigns of Europe. She could 
not attain ber object so long as she wanted a 
guide of prudent mind, and a stranger to par- 
ties. Hoping for the attainment of this order, 
so long desired, Greece spontaneously and 
unanimously invited your excellency to steer 
the vessel of the state, agitated by the tem- 
pests.” 

The same address afterwards says— 

“ Greece did not obtain her wishes till she 
entrusted you with the reins of government. 
It was you whom the nation voluntarily called 
—it was you whom she proclaimed her Presi- 
dent and guide, to watch over her interests— 
and it is you whom she invites to acquit her 
debt of gratitude to the allied sovereigns, the 
admirals, the French army, and all the gene- 
rous friends of Greece.” 

At the conclusion of the same National As- 
sembly, one of the secretaries, affecting inspi- 
ration, exclaimed, addressing himself to the 
President— 

“ Greece! raise thine eyes. See thy chil- 
dren of all parties united. See in thy bosom 
the object of thy prayers—thy beloved son— 
him in whose person thou didst seek thy safety 
at the Congress of Trezene; when reduced to 
extremities thou didst fix thine eyes upon 
him.” 

That the official head of the Greek people 
has not been consulted, and that no appeal has 
been made to the Greek nation on the choice 
of their ruler, is evident from the speech deli- 
vered at Napoli de Romania, on the 8th of No- 
vember, to the Senate, in which the President 
| says to that body :— 
| * Besides the intricate concerns of the inter- 

nal government, which will be submitted to 
| your deliberations, we do not doubt that the 
matters already subjected to discussion, and 
which have influence on the happiness of 
Greece, will be equally the subject of your at- 
tention, and of your unremitted care. 

* The allied powers have not as yet commu- 
nicated any thing on these latter points to the 
Greek government. 








they are acknowledged and confirmed by its 
National Representatives. 

“ Argos, August 3, 1229. 

“ (Signed)—The President, Gingi Sessini.— 
The Vice-President, J. Mauromati—The Se- 
cretaries, Jacovaki Rizo, N. Chryngelo.”"— 
(Here follow the signatares of other members 
of the National Assembly.) 
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“ We, however, hope that our expectations 
will soon be realized, and that we shall soon be 
enabled to inform you that, thanks to the pro- 
tection of our honoured benefactors, and under 
the shield of the rights of nations, Greece will 
be able hononrably to reap the fruite of her 

and cruel sacrifices. 

“But the more the nation may desire and 
hope for that good fortune, it is the more ne- 
nessary first to prove to the world, by the pro- 
gress of its national regeneration, and by the 
establishment of internal order, that it is wor- 
vd happiness.” 

wo facts must, therefore, be admitted from 
these quotations:—that the Greek people ex- 
pected to be consulted on the arrangements for 
the final pacification of their country; and that 
the allies have settled these matters without 
any reference to the expressed opinions of those 
whom they most affect. 

In almost any ordinary case we are ready to 
admit that such interference in the affairs of a 
people might be an indication of great oppres- 
sion, and exposed to the charge of great injus- 
tice. But such an imputation wiil be removed 
in the case of the Greeks, when we consider 
the tyranny from which they have been res- 
cued, the loom which they owe-to their pro- 
tectors, and the further benefits proposed to be 
conferred upon them. It is plain, from a very 
superficial view of their situation in the begin- 
ning of 1527, that but for the interposition of 
the allies, and the conclusion of the treaty of 
London, they must have been very soon over- 
powered. Ibrahim Pacha held almost undis- 


— possession of the Peloponnesus— Misso- 


onghi had fallen long before. Western Greece 
had thus been re-subjugated, and Eastern 
Greece was again in the power of the Pachas. 
There were scarcely any troops on foot—there 
was only the shadow of a government—and | 
many of the selfish chiefs were prepared for 
submission. 

In 1825 a proposal had been made by the ex- 
isting government of Greece to place it under | 
British protection; and subsequently the belief | 
was general, that nothing but foreign protec- 
tion could save it from Mussulman conquest. 
In such a state of things, and in yielding to 
such appeals, the allies acquired a right of in- 
terfering in the affairs of Greece, which,they 
could not have acquired in any common cir- 
cumstances of national alliance. As they have | 
kept their squadrons in the Mediterranean for 
years to secure the pacification of Greece, as 
they have fought battles, and equipped expedi- 
tions for the same object, they are entitled to 
provide permanently for the accomplishment 
of their object, by giving Greece a stable go- 
vernment. The enemies of their policy may 
object to their conduct, that they treat the 
Greeks like a flock of sheep ; bat if the com- 

ison be at all admitted, it ought to be fol- 

wed up by saying, that if they are a flock, 

they have been rescued from the wolf, to be 
put under the care of the shepherd. 

Sach a course of argument would, however, 
only establish the abstract right of interference 
in certain specified cases, without justifying its 
exercise in all: and it- may be contended that 
as the provisional government of Greece had 
been for some time conducted with discretion 








| change. 
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by a man of ability and administrative expe- 
rience, it was unwise to disturb present ar- 
rangements, or to hazard prospective disorders, 
by a change of rulers. And if all the assist- 
ance required by the Greeks for the full esta- 
blishment of internal order and external secu- 
rity had been already given—if no farther con- 
fidence was needed from the allies—if they 
could all re the same trust in Capo d'Istrias 


| as they will do in a sovereign prince of their 


own choice—we should still think the former 
the best person for ruling Greece, and would 
object to any interference with existing autho- 
rities. But it seems quite evident that the con- 
trary of all this is more consistent with fact. 
It is admitted, that, in order to accomplish the 
pacification of Greece, farther aid will be re- 
quisite; and it must consequently be allowed, 
that the presence of the Provisional President, 
(Capo d’Istrias) as paramount governor of the 
country, would have the effect (whether from 
prejudice or any other cause we shall not stop 
to inquire,) of disuniting the allies, of prevent- 
ing the concerted consummation of their work, 
and perhaps of occasioning a degree of anarchy 
and confusion among the Greeks, more injuri- 
ous to their own happiness, and more alarming 
to the interests of civilized nations in the Me- 
diterranean, than the condition of things which 
called for the allied interference. Though, 
therefore, we think that Capo d'Istrias has done 
much for his country—though we believe that, 
from his administrative experience, his enlight- 
ened views, his conformity with the religion, 
and his acquaintance with the language, genius, 
habits, and capabilities of his countrymen, he 
would, on the establishment of an independent 
republic able to maintain itself without foreign 
aid, have made a better chief magistrate for 
Greece than any foreign prince whois a stran- 
ger to the faith and feelings of his new sub- 
jects ;—we yet anticipate great benefits, and 
no material inconvenience, from the proposed 
Should the count, from national anti- 
pathy, endeavour to obstruct the new arrange- 
ment, or from iil-timed ambition, try to main- 
tain himself in his present dignity, we shall 
have a less favourable opinion both of his pa- 
triotism and his prudence, than we have hith- 
erto entertained, and have already expressed., 
But we apprehend no such result. His Excel- 
lency has lived too long under the sway of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, to think of disput- 
ing his authority, or of placing the ri hts ac- 
quired by popular choice and general acqui- 
escence, above the dictates of supreme power. 
He must know well the maxim, that the power- 
ful cannot be in the wrong,~ 


“La raison du plus fort est toujours la meil- 
leure ;” 

and therefore we lend no credit to the rumours 

which are propagated of his ambitious in- 

trigues. 

“ But,” exclaim the French liberals, “ why 
have a foreign prince or president at all?— 
why should not all foreign influence be with- 
drawn, and the Greeks be allowed to form a 
republic, with central authovity like ancient 
Rome, or a federal union of small republics, 
like modern Switzerlang?” Nothing could be 
more senseless than such a proposition for 

2U2 
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Greece in her present state. As in a republic 
the direction of affairs belongs to the mass, the 
mass must be instructed before it can direct 
them aright. ‘Those therefore who recom- 
mend the establishment of republican instito- 
tions in Greece, are totally unacquainted with 


the ignorance, degradation, and demoralization | 


ef the people. By attempting to form a fede- 
ral union on the plan of Switzerland, they 
would merely «change Mussulman oppression 
for a hopeless anarchy, or a barbarous oligar- 


chy of bandits and outlaws. —e petty chief, | 


who formerly lived by plunder in his mountain | 
fastness, surrounded with clan or band, would 


set up for himself, and live in perpetual war- | 


fare with his neighbours. The primates—or 
Codgia-bachis of the Morea,—the most cor- 
rupt and tyratical set of men in Greece,” | 


having power in their hands would rule the | 


towns and villages for their own selfish objects. 
Any thing like the establishment of a general 
government with authority sufficient to direct 
the energies or repress the hostilities of these 
parties, to pfotect the peace or improve the in- 
stitutions of the land, would be out of the | 
question. The Maniots, under a chief whose | 
sway is acknowledged by a hundred inferior 
leaders, would descend from their sterile 

haunts, on the sides or among the recesses of | 
Mount Taygetus, to plunder the rich plains on 

the banks of the Eurotas and the Pamesus, no 

longer defended by Turkish garrisons; and the | 
territory north of the Morea would experience 
a similar visitation from the Roumeliotes of | 
Pindus or the mountains of Thessaly. Greece | 
does not possess the elements of a federal go- | 
vernment, composed of men who, with the | 
knowledge of administration, would have the | 
power to secure obedience. A few of thie | 
Greeks of Constantinople, some of those who | 
have served under the princes of the Trans- | 





* We speak advisedly and upon the almost | 
unanimous consent of numefous travellers, | 
when we thus describe the primates and capi- 
tani. Sir W. Gell, probably no great authority 
in other matters, may be relied on for an ac- 
count of these primates with whom he came 
im contact. They were all rogues—and each 
“allowed the other to be infamous. “The Ar- | 
chons, or Codgis-bachis,” says he, “are the | 
most corrupt class of menin Greece.” Soutzo 
bears a similar testimony to the honour of his 
countrymen during the war. In mentioning a 
certain primate called Konakaris, he says, he 
was the only respectable person of his class in 
the Morea. He describes the rest as a set of 


dishonest, false, factious, selfish, and base in- | 
triguers. We might cite passages from nearly | 


every one of the thousand-and-one authors who 


have written on the state of Greece or the | 
history of the Greek revolution in support of | 
| the banks of the Eurotas ?” 


our assertion. 

The capitani were in genera! as bad as the 
primates. Most of them had been in the ser- 
vice of the Turks, or in rebellion against them 
—alternately officers of government and out- 
laws. When M. Raybaud arrived at Missolon- 


ghi in 1825, with Prince Mavrocordato, they | 
| heard of its glories, and feel not reproached by 


met some, among whom was Alexis Noutza, 
who requested them to betray the Greek cause 
and join Ali Pacha. 


| would wish to find it. 
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danubian provinces, and others who have re- 
ceived an education abroad, or travelled in 


| western Europe, are fitted by their talents 


and acquirements for office; but they are 
viewed with jealousy by the local chiefs, and 
would be resisted in all their plans of order 
or improvement. None of them have been 
raised to any commanding eminence by his 


| valour or talents in the revolution, which, as 


the French express it, has never been personi- 


| fied in the body of a single chief. Without 


possessing, therefore, moral or physical force, 
their authority would not last six months, 
The attempt has been already repeatedly 
made, and has signally failed. © Various gene- 
ral congresses have been held, and several 
forms of government been planned, which 
have never been established or executed. At 
one time we find the legislature quarrelling 
with the executive,—at another the legisla- 
ture dividing against itself, and forming two 
hostile assemblies,—at another time, different 
corps of the public force, even in the same 
garrison, directing their arms against each 
other. 

“ Every means,” says M. Fontanier, “ were 
laid hold of by the Klephtes and Pallicares by 
which they might get money. The munitions 
of war were exposed in public market; the 
arms destined for the defence of the country 
were objects of traffic; the clothes, the bread, 
destined for the troops, were likewise sold. I 
have seen sailors, who fought well against the 
enemy, seize, in the Gulf of Lepanto, a cor- 
vette, threatening to sell it to Ibrahim, if their 
pay was not discharged!” 

If no tie of confidence between individuals— 
if no feeling of patriotism or bond of order—no 
regard to general security or foresight of com- 
mon danger, could impose restraint on the sel- 
fishness or ambitious pretensions of these men, 


| when their salvation depended upon their 


union, how can we expect that they would 
join in any rational system of federal adminis- 
tration, when the most powerful principle of 
cohesion—resistance to the common enemy— 
is withdrawn? The Greeks never could agree 
long about a common object, even in the more 
celebrated epochs of their history. Ifthey had 
hot anciently the federal union, after the most 
approved Swiss model, they had their Amphyc- 
tionic council; under this council we find 


| state arrayed against state, and city against 
| city, in perpetual warfare; we find al] the 


names and characters of inveterate hostility, 


Peloponnesian wars, sacred wars, and civil 
wars. 

“ But,” exclaims a French publicist, with 
pedantic twaddle even more offensive than the 
| ignorant indifference of our countrymen, “ are 
a display of feada! institutions to be established 


in Greece, and is Sparta.to be forgotten on 
The alternative 
is not necessary, nor has Sparta any thing to 
do with the question. The fact is, that Sparta 
has long been forgotten where the Frenchman 
The peasants or shep- 
herds who lurk among the reeds, or cultivate 
the banks of that celebrated stream, have never 


them for their own degeneracy. Even its 
name is not known to the natives, and M. de 
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Chateaubriand, the aeery nee of our publi- 
cist, twenty years ago could neither discover a 
Spartan building nor a Spartan citizen. Nay, 
when on the site of Laced@mon, in a fit of 
very poetical, but perhaps not very rational 
enthusiasm, he pronounced aloud the name of 
Leonidas, its greatest king, even the echoes 
were silent.* Bat in his ted horror at the 
establishment of feudal superiorities in the 
land of Solon and Lycurgus, our publicist 
ought to have recollected, that the celebrated 
states to which he alludes, had fallen under 
the iron sway of the feudal barons of the west, 
long before they were subjected to the cres- 
cent,—that Italian and French crusaders és- 
tablished their dominion in them, or disputed 
their possession, for more than two hundred 
years of barbarism—that the investiture of se- 
veral Homeric kingdoms was conveyed by one 
chief to his vassals—that there was a feudal 
Duke of Athens before it became the appanage 
of the black eunuch of the seraglio, and a feu- 
da] lord of Achaia, before any pasha planted 
the three tails in the Morea. 

But though we think that a federal republic, 
or any other form of republican government, 
would be unsuited to the present state of the 
Greek population; that it would inevitably 
lead to provincial diseords and external weak- 
ness; that it would prolong the reign of anar- 
chy, and establish the usurpations of a hundred 
chiefs, instead of the tyranny which has been 
abolished ; or; in the words of a people who 
felt the weight of patrician despotism, it would 
be only wultiglicdtem servitutem, centum pro 


uno dominos factos ; that it would again en- 
danger the national independence achieved by 


foreign interference, and thus destroy the fruits 
of past sacrifices ; though, we say, we appre- 
hend so strongly all these consequences as the 
certain result of any attempt to institute a 
kind of government which would throw the 
people into the hands of their corrupt chiefs, 
that we would appeal from the authority of the 
Paris liberals on this subject to that of lscanse, 
who, through the lips of one of his heroes, 
tells his countrymen, in language as applicable 
at the present day as in the time of the Trojan 
war: 
Ove a7abor rorumcigm: tus nomwaves err, 
Ex Zaciawe. 

still we must not be understood as objecting to 
liberal institutions, or as wishing to deprive 
any orders of the Greek state of their just con- 
trol over the conduct of the executive, by the 
establishment of a national assembly. It was 
pleasing to hear from the English ministry, in 
the late debate, that the Prince proceeds to 
his government perfectly unfettered on this 
subject; and we anticipate, as one of his ear- 
liest measures, the formation of a constitutional 
act adapted to the wants and wishes of his 
people, 

Writing at the present moment, (February 
18,) before the papers containing the new 
Greek arrangement have been laid before 
parliament, we profess to know nothing of its 
details: what title the prince will assume ; 
what guarantee of support he will receive; or 
what pecuniary resources will be placed at 
bis di 1; but we have no hesitation in 


* See Itinéraire de M. de Chateaubriand. 
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briefly expressing our opinion on some of 
these topics. It ars to us then, that the 
sovereign prince of Greece should be styled 
king. The title of king, if not absolutely ri- 
diculous, like the rei d’ Ivetot, or the kings of 
Brentford, is always worth something, and 
among a people so vain and fond of display as 
the Greeks, must be worth a great deal. They 
have already princes of the Phanar in their 
service; the Mavrocordatos and the Ipsylantis; 
they have the bey_or the prince of Maina, and 
many chiefs of clans who rule in their own 
districts. It would require a higher title than 
any of these to impose upon their pretensions, 
or to satisfy their pride. Nor is there any 
danger that the royal dignity will be degraded 
be conferring the rank of king on the sovereign 
of the new state. The modern king of Greece 
will possess a greater extent of territory than 
the kings of Denmark or Saxony, and in a 
short time will have more subjects than either. 
He will extend his sceptre over many cele- 
brated kingdoms and. republics of antiquity, 
and Aya avrdewy Asorcados will round an hexa- 
meter as well as Agamemnon. The objection 
which has been made to the establishment of 
this dignity on the score of its expense, and 
the contrast which the splendour of royalty 
would present to the misery of the people, ap- 
pears to us to have as little foundation. Mo- 
narchy is not necessarily the most expensive 
form of government ; nor would it be_ indis- 
pensable for the sovereign of Greece to main- 
tain a numerous suite of embroidered chamber- 
lains, lords of the bed-chamber, aids-de-cam 
of parade, high officers of the household, beet- 
eaters or body guards. The amount necessary 
for the personal comfort or splendour of the 
sovereign would be very limited; and all the 
excess of his revenue which would be expend- 
ed in maintaining a force to make his govern- 
ment respected, would be a part of the public 
establishments as requisite for a president as 
for an emperor. In watching the proceedings 
of the present economical sovereign, Capo d'Is- 
trias, we observe that he sails round his in- 
sular and continental dominions in his frigate 
Hellas, the only great vessel in his navy, and 
that whether on sea or land he is generally at- 
tended by a small suite. Would there be any 
necessity for King Leopold to display a more 
expensive state? -With regard to privy-purse 
expenditure, to diet, or domestic arram 
ments, the difference of charge between a king 
and a republican chief magistrate in that coun- 
try would scarcely be worthy of consideration. 
Whether, like the ancient Spartans, he took 
to a vegetable diet of black broth, or indulged 
in the more costly luxury of turtle-soup— 
whether, like his wide-ruling predecessors in 
the Homeric age, he cooked his own mutton, 
and presided over the equal feast (das an) 
with the spit in his hand, or employed the 
most renowned gastronomic artiste that Paris 
—that modern Sybaris—could afford, would 
not very much affect the finances of the small- 
est community entitled to an independent ex- 
istence. The same observations may be ex- 
tended to other parts of the royal expenditure. 
That a king of Greece, the master of a poor 
and half-rained domain, cannot afford to spend 
a civil list like that of England or France—to 
have studs of horses—royal castles, palaces, 
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and parks—to maintain crowds of courtiers, or 
to support a host of state officers, is self-evi- 
‘dent; but crowds of courtiers, parks, palaces, 
cream-coloured horses and gilded coaches are 
not essential to the existence of royal autho- 
rity, or the security and efficiency of kingly 
government. 

Neither John Bull nor the allies, therefore, 
would have any reason to object to the kingly 
title of the prince, which would cost them no- 
thing; but they may feel a little differently 
respecting the pecuniary part of the arrange- 
meat. at any prince who proceeds to 
Greece with the commission of the allied 
courts to rule that country, must, in order to 
establish his authority, carry with him peca- 
niary resources, either as a subsidy or a loan, 
must be evident to every person who knows 
any thing of its present condition. The as- 
sumed patrician power of the allied ministers 
in London may address the Greeks in the 
style of ancient king-making among the Ro- 
mans, “ Quod bonum, faustum, felixque sit, 
Quirités REGEM CREATE, tla Patribus risum 


est; but unless they decorate their image of 


royalty, like the statue of Phidias, with gold, 
they need not present him to the people. 
“ Put money in thy purse,” is our advice to 
King Leopold:—* put money in thy purse,” 
or go not in search of a Greek throne. 
whole revenue of Greece last year did not 
amount to £160,000, while the expenditure 
exceeded £400,000. 


loan from a citizen of Geneva, and by the con- 





; 


The | 


| 


; 


The difference was made | 
up by subsidies from Russia and France, by a | 


} 


tribution of the whole private fortune of the | 


President.* 





* The following is an official statement, 
published by M. Eynard in a French journal:— 
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Now, again, the pay of all the civil officers 
of the government, and of the military and 
naval forces, is in arrear. The troops in many 
places have disbanded for want of support; 
and a body of them, we were lately told, had 
broken ont from Eastern Greece, d to 
the Morea, and seized the harvest of currants 
on the government lands. Without pay there 
can be no obedience, and without obedience 
no order. It was the cuniary resources 
which the presence of Capo dIstrias com- 
manded from foreigners, and the judicious 
mede in which he administered them, which 
mainly contributed to the success of his go- 
vernment for the last two years. The follow- 
ing account of the state of the country imme- 
diately before the Count arrived with these 
succours, will be again realized as soon as he 
withdraws, unless his successor brings greater 
means of suppressing disorder, and establishing 
something of polities! organization. 

“ The inaction of the enemy, so far from as- 
sisting the Greeks to establish some kind of 
organization, did nothing more,than afford par- 
ties time to spring up and tear one another in 
pieces. Years were found necessary to arm 
and prepare an expedition: an instant was 
enough to arm the factions and bring them 
into action. One might say that this unfortu- 
nate people have no activity but to work their 
own injury. It never marched against the 
enemy but by fits and starts; and whether 
vanquished or victorious, as soon as those 
whom it fought fled, or reposed under their 
new laurels, Fike an infant it forgot the dan- 
ger, and appeared not to know that for it it 


| would return more menacing. . . . No adminis- 


| tration could be established—no imposts regu- 


Extracts from the Accounts of the Revenues | 


and Expenses of the State, from the month 
of January, 1823, to 30th April (old style), 
182) :— 
Revenues. 
Revenues of State 
Capital of National Bank 
Seizures not liquidable 
Debts due to State 
Capital advanced by President 
French subsidies 
Russian subsidies 


Frances. Cu. 
3,415,027 
213,064 
93,365 
156330 14 
OF2.630 51 
3,302,000 0 
1,753,200 0) 


3 
62 


Frances 10,243,385 


Ex iture. 
Army collars 
Different establishments for pub- 
lic service 
Salaries of employés and Home 
Department 
Interest paid by Na‘ional Bank 
Orphan Asyluin 
Poor 
Advances made to state creditors 
Arrears of farmers of state 
Lord Cochrane 
Austrian Admiral Dandolo 46,332 
Ready money in Treasury 714,808 
Payments which have yet to be 
made 136,800 


7,453 885 
273,734 


FOLIOS 

15511 
266,603 
142,752 
112,708 
274,379 

68,804 


4 | 


| had a soldier ot a ship at its disposal. 


O4 | 


larly levied. Of so many loans, of so many 
voluntary offerings, none were employed for 
the public good, The money was pillaged by 
the chiefs. The provisions and effects sent by 
the Earopean committees—all was sold. The 
enemy was often fed on the provisions sent to 
supply the Greek fortresses, whilst the Greek 
army was famished for want of bread. Jus- 
tiee was as badly administered in the affairs of 
the country. The government was always 
without force—without influence. It never 
Pro- 
perly speaking, there were no parties in 
Greece, but as many céteries as there are 
villages.” 

Though the allowance of the prince from 
England were much more considerable than it 
is, none of it could be spared for the first few 


, years from the support of his establishment, or 


preparations for his permanent 
te goes to a country where there 


the necessar 
residence. 


| is searcely an edifice standing fitted for the 


reception of a man accustomed to the luxuries 


| of life or the splendour of rank. The houses 


roprietors, and of 
were never very 


of the powerful Turkish 
the wealthy Greeks, whic 


| convenient, grand, or elegant, in this province 
| of the empire, have been thrown down and re- 


> | main in ruins. 


A palace or some residence 
for the sovereign must, therefore, be built 


| among the huts of fishermen or the cabins of 


0 | shepherds. We head a great deal at the time 


———_———— | from Philhellene visiters of the romantic ap- 
10,258,265 53 | pearance presented by the two general assem- 
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blies of Argos and Astros, who met to delibe- 
rate on the affairs of the nation ina garden 
under the shade of orange-trees, citrons and 
olives; but the reason why the national repre- 
sentatives chose this picturesque and primi- 
tive scene of deliberation was carefully con- 
cealed. It resulted from necessity, and not 
from choice. They deliberated in the open 
air, like gypsies unter a hedge-row, because 
they could not find the shelter of a roof, ora 
building large enough to contain even a small 
assembly. The house of the President at 
Egina, though it boasts of a few conveniences, 
is scarcely distinguished externally from the 
hovels by which it is surrounded. A French 
traveller, whom we have already referred to 
(M. Fontanier,) a short time ago waited upon 
some of the members of administration in the 
above-mentioned town, and found them lodged 
in houses without furniture, and half in ruins. 
The Minister of Marine, he says, received 
with gratitude the sum of twenty francs (or 
sixteen shillings) which M. Fontanier was 
commissioned to furnish him with. The coun- 
cil chamber was in the garret of a ruined 
tower, which the ministers had to ascend by 
a ladder. The only tolerable lodgings which 
the President ever enjoys are on board his 
frigate. The towns and country exhibit no- 
thing but the traces of war and desolation. 
You see the remains of Greek temples, of Ma- 
hometan mosques, or Venetian castles, but 
rarely a decent house in sufficient repair to 
be habitable by a western European accus- 
tomed to the conveniences of life. 

A considerable expense must likewise be 
entailed on the new sovereign by the attend- 
ants by whom he will be accompanied to 
Greece, and the chieftains whom he must 
gain over when he arrives. He must at once 
invite out English or French officers to dis- 
cipline his troops, and find the means of impo- 
sing upon the fears or satisfying the rapacity 
of the turbulent primates and capitani, whose 

triotism, during the whole contest which 

as just been concluded, never rose above mu- 
tiny and faction. Nothing more singular, per- 
haps, can be conceived than the appearance of 
King Leopold's court, on its first establish- 
ment. It must consist chiefly of Kleftic chief- 
tains or Turkish slaves—of the Colocotronis, 
the Petro Beys, the Noutzas and the Goubras 
—of those who were robbers on the highway, 
or pirates at sea—of the leaders of banditti on 
the mountains, or the collectors of tribute in 
the villages, mixed with the political ship- 
owners of the islands, and the titled intriguers 
ofthe Phanar. To allay the conflicting ambi- 
tions, or to control, by employment, honours, 
or emoluments the daring turbulence of such 
& mass, will not be the least difficult part of the 
task which the ruler of Greece will be called 
to perform. 

ut a great deal more will remain to be 
done by our German Lyeurgus. He must 
carry back with him to Greece the improve- 
ments and civilization which the world re- 
ceived from that classic land. Never was a 
more melancholy moral attainder to be re- 
versed—never more lamentable disorders to 
be rectified, or deeper desolation and misery 
to be alleviated. Two thousand years of slave- 
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ry have branded on a quick and susceptible 
race the vices and degradation of a succession 
of profligate and unprincipled masters, from 
the Roman to the Massulman. Whether sub- 
ject to Latin pretors, overrun by the Goth, 
conquered and plundered by the Venetian, or 
oppressed by the Turk, they have been de- 
based by a foreign tyranny, which has left 
deep traces of its barbarism and demoraliza- 
tion: cunning, treachery, dishonesty, false- 
hood, mutual antipathy, perfidy, and the 
practice of all those arts of duplicity and ser- 
vility by which helpless weakness endeavours 
to elude unreasonable oppression—latent pride 
to indemnify itself for contempt—avarice to 
escape plunder—and abject prostration to ward 
off arbitrary punishment, are but too general- 
ly characteristic of the race. How could they 
remain industrious, when they could not reap 
the fruits of industry ? How could they main- 
tain the virtues of truth and independence 
under the lawless exercise of the bastinado or 
the scimitar, from which often nothing but 
suppleness or falsehood could save them? 
How imbibe any reverence for law which was 
every hour broken by their masters? What 
motive for cultivating knowledge, for cultivat- 
ing mental improvement, or advancing in art, 
when talent exposed to persecution, and supe- 
rior knowledge only established a title todeath 
or persecution. Even religion in such a state 
of things was necessarily perverted, and in- 
stead pel mn a higher standard of mo- 
rality, and a higher sense of human dignity, 
was itself degraded by ignorance into an in- 
strument of abject superstition. In such a 
state of things there could be no social union 
among the oppressed—no sense of public du- 
ties—no self-respect, or regard for public opin- 
ion—none of the benefits of the social system 
in which each man finds his place with its ap- 
propriate obligations—no co-operation for any 
public object—no public spirit, and no joint 
undertakings requiring credit or confidence— 
no sacrifice of the present for a precarious fu- 
ture. They might hear from their priests that 
their ancestors were once a celebrated people, 
and they might observe around them some of 
their gigantic monuments: but they saw these 
memorials of former grandeur in ruins, while 
the mosque and the minaret — amid its 
cypress grove, overshadowed not only the tem- 
ples of their Heathen forefathers, but their 
own rude and miserable chapels. It need not, 
therefore, excite surprise that so little of any 
virtue but the hatred of the Turks was display- 
ed in the late revolution, for their detestable 
tyrants had scarcely left them any other. 
Nor ought it to create despair in the new go- 
vernment, that so much remains to be done to 
establish order, to extend education, to pro- 
mote union, and to restore a better system of 
morals—the fruits of an improved civil admi- 
nistration. 

One of the first and chief objects which, 
with this view, will demand the attention of 
the new government, is the state of religion 
and of public instruction in the country; or, 
in other words, the church and the schools of 
general and elementary education. It has 
been sufficiently established by M. Rizo, and 
is readily acknowledged by all those who have 
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attended to the subject, that the Greek church 


has been one great cause of the preservation 
of the Greeks as a separate people,—that it 
has, in fact, been the ark in which their na- 
tional character and distinctive existence have 
rode out the deluge of barbarism and Maho- 
metan conquest, and which have preserved 
them, till the olive-branch announced that the 
waters had subsided. The Sultan rather pro- 
tected than opposed it, because it embroiled 
the Greeks with the churches or heresies of 
the West, more hateful to them than the fra- 
ternity of the green turban or the descendants 
of the Prophet, and because, by having the 





| 


Patriarch in his power at Constantinople as | 
| similar alternative, may acquire some respect 


the representative of the nation, he could, to a 


certain point, flatter himself with the idea | 


that, in case of revolt, he possessed what the 


Roman tyrant desired, the heads of all his muti- | 


nous Greek vassals on one pair of shoulders. 
But the church, though not attempted to be 
extinguished by the Turks, partook of the ig- 
norance and degradation of the people, in ad- 
dition to its own inherent vices. 

The clergy, who are divided into two bo- 
dies—the regular and secular—have a differ- 
ent mode of provision, a different set of privi- 
leges and qualifications. Out of the former, 
collected into convents or hermitages, all the 
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provision will likewise be necessary for the 
church; and the Turkish mosques, with lands 
which were connected with them, will furnish 
in many cases places of worship and funds. 
Whether the conscience of the prince can so 
far yield to expediency or policy, as to allow 
him to pay an homage to the faith of his new 
subjects by conforming to their worship, we 
cannot say; but we place sufficient reliance 
on his moderation and good sense to be as- 
sured that he will not offend their conscien- 
tious prejudices. Henry 1V. thought “ the 
crown of France worth a mass,” where the 
choice lay between a mass and a crown 
Prince Leopold, without being obliged to a 


for the “ Panagia and St. Spiridion.” 

But whatever be his determination on this 
point, there is one thing connected with reli- 
gion to which he cannot pay too early an at- 
tention—the education of the people. Some 
of our Philhellenes saw nothing but a necessi- 
ty for schools and newspapers, at a time when 
the Turk still held possession of the land, or 
threatened invasion, and when arms ought to 
have been the only care of the people. Since 


| his arrival in Greece, Count Capo d'Istrias 


bishops and prelates are selected. They re- | 


quire a noviciate, some learning, and are main- 
tained by lands, or the ecclesiastical bank at 
Constantinople. The latter are made without 
any previous preparations, and are scarcely 
diitinguishable either by knowledge or sancti- 
ty from the great body of the people. Scarce- 


ly able to read the service, they lead a life of 
poverty, and often of vice, ——s for their 
e 


support on the charity of their flocks, and 
ready to abet their irregularities. 
vince of Maina they sometimes blessed and 
attended piratical expeditions, intended for 
murder and rapine; and some of our travellers 
found loquacious priests, who did not know 
what was meant by the Old Testament.” In 
the hands of such persons religion is nothing 
but a mass of ridiculous superstitions. “ Their 
worship,’ says a traveller, “ is irremediably 
overcharged with ceremonies, feasts, fasts, 
midnight assemblies, dingy lamps, and black 
pictures, to the utter exclusion of precept or 
example.” The places of worship, which these 
priests supply, were, even before the late re- 
volution, in a state of ruin and dilapidation, 
many of them without roofs, and many with 
broken walls. 


In the pro- | 





has tried to do something for the promotion of 
education; but his time and his means have 
been very limited. The object ought now to 
be pursued with a zeal proportioned to its 
overwhelming importance. The peasantry of 
Greece are a fine body of people, who have 
lost their value by the ignorance or oppression 
which threw them into the bands of the pri- 
mates or capitani. The only “ virtue extant” 
is among them; let education give them pow- 
er to act upward by their opinions on the cor- 
rupt slaves of the higher ranks—let a schoo! 
for elementary instruction be established in 
every district, and let society be regenerated 
by stirring the soil about its deepest roots. A 
college, university, or national institution may 
then be formed, and Athens once more see 
the wisdom of her ancient philosophers mixed 
with the discoveries of aftertimes, adorning 
the Lyceum of the Academy. But the first 
care of the government is to attend to the 
physical wants of the nation, and the repair of 
the calamities of the late revolution, and the 
adjustment of affairs which have grown out of 
a change of masters and system. The plus- 
quam civilia bella of Greece for several years 
have left vestiges which could only be imprint- 
ed by barbarians. The towns are ruins—the 


| fields are waste—trade has been destroyed 


In the late troubles this devastation hasbeen | 


carried further, and still greater disorders have 
been introduced among the clergy. The new 
sovereign will probably find it necessary to 
convoke a kind of synod to remedy these 
abuses—to establish a progressive reform—to 
settle the connexion between the patriarch 
and synod at Constantinople, in the power of 
the Sultan, and the church in independent 
Greece—to fix the manner of appointing bi- 
shops, and procuring them from the great se- 
minary of Mount Athos. Some additional 





* Sir W. Gell’s Narrative of a Journey in 
the Morea. 





—capital has never been created, or at least 
does not exist—agriculture is deserted—the 
people of whole districts, having fled from 
their homes, are huddled together in places of 
asylum far from their houses and property—the 
army is without pay—the finances without 
order—the courts without judges, and the 
laws without authority. othing but the 
most laborious communication can take place 
between one district and another. There is 
not a carriage road, and scarcely a bridge in 
the whole country. The lands which the 
Turks have left, and the value of which re- 
mains to be adjusted by a commission, must 
be distributed. The peasantry must be lo 
cated on their new grounds, freed from the io. 
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fence of the chieftains, and placed under the 
dominion of law. 

If Prince Leopold accomplishes the half of 
the task here set before him, he will lay the 
foundation of the best kind of fame among his 
contemporary sovereigns. Though he has not 
been able by arms to contribute to the inde- 
pendence of his adopted country, he will be- 
come the honoured instrument of giving that 
independence its chief value, and thus earn 
that higher praise which Cicero bestows on 
the framer of wise institutions above the au- 
thor of even patriotic victories, in the follow- 
ing comparison between the ancient legislators 
and the military chiefs of the two celebrated 
states which are now merged in the domi- 
nions, or placed under the sway, of King Leo- 
old. 
ee Sed cum plerique arbitrentur res bellicas 
majores esse quam urbanas: minuenda est hec 
opinio. Vere autem si volumus judicare, 
multe res exstiterunt urbane majores, clario- 
resque quam bellice. Quamvisenim Themis- 
tocles jure laudetur, et sit ejus nomen quam 
Solonis illustrius, citeturque Salamis clarissi- 
me testis victoria, que anteponatur consilio 
Solonis, ei, quo primum constituit Areopagi- 
(as; non minus preclarum hoc, quam illud, 
judicandum. Iilud enim semel profuit; hoc 
semper proderit civitati: hoe consilio leges 
Atheniensium, hoc . majorum instituta ser- 
vantur. Est enim bellum gestam consilio 
senatis ejus, qui a Solone constitutus erat. 
Licet eadem de Pausania Lysandroque dicere, 
quorum rebus gestis quamquam imperium La- 
cedemoniis putatur, tamen ne minima quidem 
ex parte Lycurgi legibus et discipline confe- 
rendi sunt !"—De Officiis, lib. i. 


Fiom the Monthly Review. 


1. INSECT “ARCHITECTURE. 12mo. pp. 
420. London. Knight. 13830.—2. The Natural 
History of Insects. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 313. 
London. Murray. 1529. 


As often as, in the course of our reading, we | 


chance to light upon volumes connected with 
the lower ani:mal world, our astonishment is 
renewed, that the wonderfu! subjects of which 
they treat, receive so little attention from the 
mass of mankind. There have been, in all pe- 
tiods, a few persons, the chosen priests of na- 
ture, who have worshipped her with a holy en- 
thusiasm, who have explored her mysteries 
through all her favourite haunts, and claimed, 
for her productions, the admiration to which 
they are so abundantly entitled. But from the 
days of Pliny, to the present hour, naturalists 
have made but a partial impression upon the 
minds of men, in seeking to attract them for a 
while from the busy paths of life, to the wilder- 
ness and the mountain, the forest and the river, 
—there to see not only innumerable proofs of 
the active superintendance and power of an 
Almighty Being, but also models of ingenuity, 
which, iT peapetly attended to, might be turn- 


to practical advantage in almost every 
branch of science and art. 
Few of our readers, who have not made 
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themselves conversant with the history of in- 
sects, will, perhaps, believe, that among them 
are.to be found miners, masons, carpenters, 
and upholsterers, who were perfect in their 
different trades six thousand years ago! The 
common spider has made every body familiar 
with his proficiency in the art of weaving; a 
similar insect, who bas taken up his abode in 
the water, might have suggested the idea of 
the diving bell many centuries before it was 
discovered: and if we had our senses about us, 
when wandering in the fields of a fine eveni 

in summer, the honour of inventing the air 
balloon would not have belonged to the French; 
we might have derived the principle of it from 
the little spider, who lifts himself into the air 
upon his tiny web of gossamer, an elevation 
which he could not otherwise have any chance 
of attaining. The bees have, perhaps, been 
more frequently observed and watched in our 
gardens, than any other creature of the insect 
race. Yet how few have followed them into 
the hive, and there learned how much may be 
done in a given time by division of labour; how 
by ingenuity of contrivance, many mansions 
and store-houses may be erected with the 
greatest possible economy of space, and how, 
by mutual assistance and general subordina- 
tion, thousands may live together in affluence 
and peace. Pe‘ore Babylon was thought of, 
the social tribes of ants had constructed towers, 
and cities, and domes; had raised fortresses, 
and built covered ways, with all the art of an 
experienced engineer. The vulgar idea is that 
these insects feed upon corn They do no such 
thing. They take it to their habitations, and 
break it up amongst the other materials of 
their edifices, but their food is of a much more 
select description. Some of the ant tribes feed 
chiefly upon liquor, which is yielded to them 
by the aphis, whole flocks of which insect, if 
we may use the expression, they appropriate 
to themselves, tend and support, as we do our 
flocks of sheep and our herds of cattle. But 
what, perhaps, is not the least surprising pas- 
sage in the history of ants is this, that there 
are races of them which have their negro 
slaves ; regular whites, who, reposing in indo- 
lence themselves, compel the less fortunate na- 
tion of blacks to do for them all the drudgery 
which they require. The wasp, who is pur- 
sued with unrelenting hostility by every body 
that sees him,—the terror of all nurses,—is, 
nevertheless, a most industrious and most ex- 
cellent manufacturer of paper. 

These are a few of the curiosities of history, 
belonging to insects, which would repay, in 
the way of amusement, the attention of the 
most careless reader. But the transformations 
which insects undergo, furnish materials for 
reflection of a still more important kind. A 
deformed, leaf-devouring, loathsome lookin 
thing crawls along our path in the spring, an 
if we do not extinguish the little spark of life 
that warms him, he sports about our garden 
before the summer is over, in the form of a 
beauteous butterfly, decorated with a pair of 
wings so tastefully painted, that no artist can 
rival the splendour of their colouring. Thete 
is in the South of Europe an insect called the 
ant-lion, which, though apparently the most 
helpless of all creatures, has a most formidable 
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appearance. It contrives, by laying pit-falls, 
to live the life of a murderer for two years, 
during which period it resembles a wood-louse. 
This, however, is but its state of probation, as 
alarva. When the appointed time arrives, it 
repents of all its former habits, and retires 
into the earth, where it surrounds itself with a 
case, the inside of which it ornaments with a 

arl-coloured satin, of the most exqtisite de- 
icacy and beauty, the produce of its own silk 
and loom. In this elegant hermitage the pe- 
nitent remains about two months, when not 
only his form, but his nature, is completely 
metamorphosed ; he puts on four wings, and 
re-visits the world, a creature of purity, inno- 
cence, and gaiety, as a fly of a very brilliant 
description. Assuredly there are, in these 


changes, a pledge and a warning for man, of 


that great transformation that awaits him when 
his appointed moment arrives. If it be said 
that this death and burial and resurrection, 
under another form, of insects, be necessary 
to the propagation of their race, we must only 
therefore the more admire the goodness of Him 
who has ordained such a law, from which man 
cannot fail to derive the hope that he, also, 
after descending to the earth, may rise a new- 
ht and purified creature, and destined 
or higher worlds than that from which, in his 
larva state, he now draws his support. 

There are a few, and but a few, technical 
expressions which the reader should make 
himself master of before he plunges into the 
history of insects. It will be no harm to him 
to know that the word itself is borrowed from 
the Latin /nsectum, or Intersectum, that is, 
“cout between,” the bodies of these animals 
being apparently divided into two or more 

arts or notches, held together, as it were, by 
igatures. In some,—the bee, for instance,— 
the mouth is elongated, and called a pro- 
boscis. 

Almost all insects have two Antenne, or feel- 
ers, the utility of which, says the history pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, may be doubted. We 
are surprised that the intelligent author of that 
work should have fallen into such a mistake. 
The Antenne serve not only as hands, but as 
the organs of language among bees and ants, 
whereby their labours are often directed, and 
all extraordinary incidents, as the death of a 
queen, or the invasion of a formidable enemy, 
is communicated. The first state of the insect 
is the egg; the second, the larva, which means 
grub, worm, or caterpillar : the third, the chry- 
salis, aurelia, or nymph, in which the insect is 
sketched out in the shape which becomes fully 
displayed in the Imago, his fourth and perfect 
state. 

The paramount object of the insect world is 
to propagate their species ; the care with which 
they attend to their eggs, and to their young, 
is, with many races of these animals, more a 

assion than an instinct. Though the wasp is 
y no means popular with us, it is impossible 
not to feel an interest in the affectionate wari- 
ness with which even the most solitary of the 
tribe endeavours to preserve its egg from des- 
truction. 

“In September, 1228," says Mr. Rennie, the 
author of the very delightful volame on Insect 
Architecture, “‘a common species of solitary 





Mason-wasp (Odynerus, Latr.) was observed 
by us on the east wall of a house at Lee, in 

ent, very busy in Te a hole in one of 
the bricks, about five feet from the ground. 
Whether there might not have been an acci- 
dental hole in the brick, before the wasp com- 
menced her labours, is unknown, as she had 
made considerab!e progress in the work when 
first observed ; but the brick was one of the 
hardest of the yellow sort made in this neigh- 
bourhood. The most remarkable circumstance 
in the process of hewing into the brick, was the 
care of the insect in removing to a distance 
the fragments which, from time to time, she 
succeeded in detaching. It did not appear to 
snit her design to wear down the brick, parti- 
cle by particle, as the furniture beetle (4no- 
bium pertinax) does, in making its pin-hole 
galleries in old wood. Our wasp-architect, on 
the contrary, by means of her strong tranchant- 
toothed jaws, severed a piece usually about the 
bigness of a mustard seed. It might have been 
supposed that these fragments would have 
been tossed out of the hole as the work pro- 
ceeded, without further concern; as the mole 
tosses above ground the earth which has been 
cleared out of its subterranean gallery. The 
wasp was of a different opinion; for it was pos- 
sible that a heap of brick chips, at the bottom 
of the wall, might lead to the discovery of her 
nest by some of her enemies, particularly by 
one or other of the numerous tribe of what are 
called ichnewmon flies. This name is given to 
them, from the similarity of their habit of des- 
troying eggs to that of the little animal which 
proves so formidable an enemy to the multipli- 
cation of the crocodile of Egypt. They may 
be also denominated cuckoo flies, because, like 
that bird, they thrust their egg into the nest of 
another species. These flies are continually 
prowling about and prying into every corner, 
to find, by stealth, a nidus for their eggs. It 
might have been some such consideration as 
this, which induced the wasp to carry off the 
fragments as they were successively detached. 
That concealment was the motive, indeed, was 
proved; for one of the fragments which fell 
out of the hole by accident, she immediately 
sought for at the bottom of the wall, and car- 
ried off like the rest. It was no easy matter 
to get out one of the fragments, as may readi- 
ly be conceived, when the size of the insect is 
compared with that of the entrance, of which 
this (Q) is the exact size, as taken from the 
impression of a bit of dough upon the hole 
when finished. It was only by seizing the frag- 
ment with her jaws, and retreating backwards, 
that the matter could be accomplished ; though 
after the interior of the exeavation was barely 
large enough to admit of her tarning round, 
she more than once attempted to make her 
exit head-foremost, but always unsuccessfully. 
The weigit of the fragments removed did not 
appear to impede her flight, and she generally 
returned to her task in about two or three mr 
nutes. 

“ Within two days the excavation was com- 
pleted ; but it required two other days to line 
it with a coating of clay, to deposit the eggs, 
two in number, and, no doubt, to imprison 4 
few live spiders or caterpillars, for the young 
when hatched,—a process which was first ob- 
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served by Ray and Willoughby,” but which 
has since been frequently ascertained. In the 
resent instance, this peculiarity was not seen; 

t the little architect was detected in closing 
up the entrance, which was formed of a layer 
of clay more than double the thickness of the 
interior lining. In November following, we 
hewed away the brick around this nest, and 
found the whole excavation was rather less 
than an inch in depth.”—pp. 26—28. 

Generally speaking, the mason-wasp trusts lo 
his teeth alone as the great instrument of exca- 
vation; but it appears, from an experiment made 
by Réaumur, to whom the world is indebted 
for much of the knowledge that we possess con- 
cerning insects, that this little creature, when 
it meets with a particularly hard substance, 
has the power of voiding upon it a drop of li- 
quid, which softens the material, and consider- 
ably facilitates the workman's labour. Thus 
the mason-wasp may have taught Hannibal 
the means by which he is said to have waged 
battle against the rocks of the Alps, which im- 
peded his descent upon Italy. 

The carpenter-wasps dig not only holes, but 

alleries, in timber, and, by means of the saw- 
Gost, if we may say so, which they create in 
the course of their labours, they form walls or 
partitions between the cells required for their 
purpose. The art of manufacturing paper is a 
point of perfection, at which only the social 
wasps appear to havearrived. Their proceed- 
ings deserve a moment's attention. 

“In their general economy, the social, or 
republican wasps, closely resemble the humble- 
bee, (Bombus,) every colony being founded by 
asingle female, who has survived the winter, 
to the rigours of which all ber summer asso- 
ciates of males and working-wasps uniformly 
fall victims. Nay, out of three hundred fe- 
males, which may be found in one vespiary,or 
wasp’s nest, towards the close of autuinn, 
scarcely ten or a dozen survive till the ensu- 
ing spring, at which season they awake from 
their hybernal lethargy, and begin, with ar- 
dour, the labours of colonization. 

“ Her first care, after being roused to activi- 
ty by the returning warmth of the season, isto 
discover a place suitable for her intended colo- 
ny ; and, accordingly, in the spring, wasps may 
be seen prying into every hole of a hedge-bank, 
} ape: J where field-mice have burrowed. 

e authors report that she is partial to the 
forsaken galleries of the mole, but this does not 
accord with our observations, as we have never 
met with a single vespiary in any situation 
likely to have been frequented by moles. But 
ons" we cannot assert the fact, we think it 
righ 'y probable that the deserted nest of the 

d-mouse, which is not uncommon in hedge- 
banks, may be sometimes appropriated by a mo- 
ther-wasp, as an excavation convenient for her 
Wet, if she does make choice of the bur- 

tow of a field-mouse, it requires to be afterwards 
considerably enlarged in the interior chamber, 
and the entrance-gallery very much narrowed. 

“In case of need, the wasp is abundantly 
furnished by nature with instruments for exca- 
vating a burrow out of the solid ground, as she, 
no doubt, most commonly does, digging the 


* Ray, Hist. Insect, 254, 
Museum.—V or. XVI. 
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earth with her str mandibles, and ing 
it off, or pushing it eat as she proceeds. The 
entrance-gallery is about.an inch or less in di- 
ameter, and usually runs-in a winding or zig- 
zag direction, from one to two feet in depth. 
In the chamber to which this gallery leads, and 
which, when completed, is from one to two 
feet indiameter, the mnother-wasp lays the foun- 
dations of her city, beginning with the walls. 

“ The building materials employed by wasps 
were long a matter of conjecture to scientific 
inquirers; for the bluish-grey, papery sub- 
stance of the whole structure has no resem- 
blance to any sort of wax employed by bees for 
a similar purpose. Now that the discovery has 
been made, we can with difficulty bring our- 
selves to believe that a naturalist so acute and 
indefatigable as M. Réawmur, should have, for 
twenty years, as he tells us, endeavoured, with- 
out suecess, to find out the secret. At length, 
however, his perseverance wasrewarded. He 
remarked a female wasp alight on the sash of 
his window, and begin to gnaw the wood with 
her mandibles; and it struck him at once that 
she was procuring materials for building. He 
saw her detach from the wood a bundle of 
fibres, about a tenth of an inch in Jength, and 
finer than a hair; and as she did not swallow 
these, but gathered them into a mass with her 
feet, he could not doubt that his first idea was 
correct. Ina short time she shifted to another 
part of the window-frame, carrying with her 
the fibres she had collected, and to which she 
continued to add, when he cauglit her in order 
to examine the nature of her bundle; and he 
found that it was not yet moistened or rolled 
into a ball, as is always done before employing 
it in building. In every other respect it had 
precisely the same colour, and fibrous textures, 
as the walls of a vespiary. It struck him as 
remarkable, that it bore no resemblance to 
wood gnawed by other insects, such as the 
goat-moth caterpillar, which is granular, like 
saw-dust. This would not have suited the de- 
sign of the wasp, who was well aware that 
fibres of some length form a stronger texture. 
He even discovered, that before detaching the 
fibres, she bruised them (les charpissoit) intoa 
sort of lint (ckarpie) with her mandibles. All 
this the careful artist imitated, by bruising and 
paring the same wood of the window-sash with 
his pen-knife, till he succeeded in making a 
little bundle of fibres searcely to be distin- 
guished from that collected by the wasp. 

“ We have ourselves frequently seen wasps 
employed in procuring their materials in this. 
manner, and have always observed that they 
shift from one part to another more than once 
in preparing a single load; a circumstance 
which we ascribe entirely to the restless tem- 
per peculiar to the whole order of hymenop- 
terous insects. Réaumur found that the wood 
which they preferred was such as had been 
long exposed to the weather, and is old and 
dry. White, of Selborne, and Kirby and 
Spence, on the contrary, maintain that wasps 
obtain their paper from sound timber, hornets 
only from thet which is decayed.” Our own 





* Réaumur, vol. vi. bottom of page 132; 
Hist of Selb. ii. 223; and Introd. to Entomol. 
i. 504, 5th edition. i 
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py ne eens confirm that statement 
umur, with respect to waspe, as, in 
every instance which has fallen under our no- 


; 
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heads downwards; and opuions of the cells 
are also downwards; while their united bot- 
toms form @ nearly uniform level upon which 


tice, the wood selected was very much wea- | the inhabitants of the nest may walk. 


thered ; and, in one case, an old oak post, in a 
— at Lee, in Kent, half destroyed by 


| a certain number of cells, and de 


“ When the foundress wasp has completed 
ited eggs 


ry-rot, was seemingly, the resort of all the | in them, she soon intermits her building opera- 


wasps in the vicinity. 
deal bond in a brick wall, which had been built 


In another case, the | 


tions, in order to procure food for the young 
rubs, which now require all her care. In a 


thirty years, is, at this moment, (June, 1829,) | few weeks these become perfect wasps, and 
literally stript with the gnawings of wasps, | lend their assistance in the extension of the 
which we have watehed at the work for hours | edifice; enlarging the original coping of the 


together.” 

“ The bundles of ligneous fibres thus detach- 
ed, are moistened, before being used, with a 
glutinous liquid, which causes them to adhere 
together, and are then kneaded into a sort of 


| 


foundress by side walls, and forming another 
latform of cells suspended to the first by co- 
umns, as that had been suspended to the ceil- 
ing.” —pp. 71—78. 
Thon as the same author well observes, 


paste, or papier maché. Having prepared some | “the wasp is a paper-maker, and a most perfect 


of this material, the mother-wasp begins first to 


and intelligent one. While mankind were ar- 


line with it the roof of her chamber, for wasps | riving, by slow degrees, at the art of fabricat- 


always build downwards. The round ball of 
fibres which she has previously kneaded up 
with glue, she now forms into a leaf, walking 


backwards, and spreading it out with her man- | 


dibles, her tongue, and her feet, till it is as | 


thin almost as tissue paper. 
“ One sheet, however, of such paper as this, 


| 


ing this valuable substance, the wasp was 
making it before their eyes, by very much the 
same process as that by which human hands 
now manufacture it, with the best aid of che- 
mistry and machinery.’ Indeed the whole 


| passage is worth extracting: — 


would form but a fragile ceiling, quite insuffi- | 


cient to prevent the earth from falling down 
into the nest. The wasp, accordingly is not 
satisfied with her work till she has spread fif- 
teen or sixteen layers, one above the other, 
rendering the wall altogether nearly two 
inches thick. The several layers are not 
placed in contact, like the layers of a pieee of 
pasteboard, but with small interyals, or open 
spaces between, appearing somewhat like a 
grotto built with bivalve shells, particularly 
when looked at on the outside. This is proba- 


“ While some nations carved their records 
on wood, and stone, and brass, and leaden tab- 
lets; others, more advanced, wrote with a 
style on wax; others employed the inner bark 
of trees, and others the skins of animals rude- 
ly prepared,—the wasp was manufacturing 4 
firm and durable paper. Even when the 
papyrus was rendered more fit, by a process of 
art, for the transmission of ideas in writing, 
the wasp was a better artisan than the Egyp- 
tians; for the early attempts at paper-making 
were so rude, that the substance produced was 


| almost useless, from being extremely friable. 


bly caused by the insect working in a curvi- | 


lineal manner. 

“ Having finished the ceiling, she next begins 
to build the first terrace of her city, which, un- 
der its protection, she suspends horizontally, 
and not like the combs in a bee-hive, in a per- 
pendicular position. The suspension of which 
we speak is also light and elegant, compared 
with the more heavy union of the hive-bees’ 
combs. It isin fact a hanging floor, immove- 
ably secured by rods of similar materials with 
the roof, but rather stronger. 
thirty of these rods, about an inch or less in 


| 


From twelve to | 


length, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, | 


are constructed for the suspension of ‘he ter- 
race 
gradually narrower towards the middle, and 
widening at each end, in order, no doubt, to 
render their hold the stronger. 


“The terrace itself is circular, and com- | 
d of an immense number of cells, formed | 
of the paper already described, and of almost | 


the same size and form ag those of a honey- 
comb, each being a perfect hexagon, mathe- 


matically exact, and every hair's breadth of | 
the space completely filled. These cells, how- | 


They are elegant in form, being made | 


The paper of the papyrus was formed of the 
leaves of the plant, dried, pressed, and polish- 
ed; the wasp alone knew how to reduce vege- 
table fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by 
a size or glue, spreading the substance out 
into a smooth and delicate leaf. This is ex- 
actly the process of paper-making. It would 
seem that the wasp knows, as the modern 
paper-makers now know, that the fibres of 
rags, whether linen or cotton, are not the only 
materials that can be used in the formation of 
paper; she employs other vegetable matters, 
converting them into a proper consistency by 
her assiduous exertions. In some respects this 
is more skilful even than our paper-makers, for 
sho takes care to retain her fibres of sufficient 
length, by which she renders her paper as 
strong as she requires. Many manufacturers 


| of the present day cut their material into small 


bits, and thus produce a rotten article. One 
great distinction between good and bad paper 
is its toughness; and this difference is invaria- 
bly produced by the fibre of which it is com- 
posed, being long, and therefore tough: or 
short, and therefore friable. 

“ The wasp has been labouring at her mano- 


i 
' 
| 


ever, are never used as honey-pots by wasps, | facture of paper, from her first creation, with 
as they are by bees; for wasps make no honey, | precisely the same instruments and the same 


and the cells are wholly ropriated to the 
rearing of their Zoune. Like other hymenop- 
terous insects, the grubs are placed with their 


* JR. 





materials; and her success has been unvary- 
ing. Her machinery is very simple, and 
therefore it is never out of order. learns 
| nothing, and she forgets nothing. Men, from 
| time to time, lose their excellence in particu- 
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lar arts, and they are slow ia finding out real 
improvements. Such improvements are often 
the effect of accident. Paper is now manufac- 
tured very extensively by machinery, in all its 
stages ; and thus, instead of a single sheet be- 
ing made by hand, a stream of paper is poured 
out, which would form a roll large enough to 
extend round the globe, if such a length were 
desirable. The inventors of this machinery, 
Messrs. Fourdrinier, it is said, spent the enor- 
mous sura of 40,0001. in vain attempts to ren- 
der the machine capable of determining with 
precision the width of the roll; and, at last, 
accomplished their object, at the suggestion 
of a by-stander, by a strap revolving upon an 
axis, at @ cost of three shillings and sixpence. 
Such is the difference between the workings 
of human knowledge and experience, and those 
of animal instinct. We proceed slowly and in 
the dark ; but our course is nut bounded by a 
narrow line, for it seems difficult to say what is 
the perfection of any art; animals go clearly 
to a given point, bat they can go no further. 
We may, however, learn something from their 
perfect knowledge of what is within their 
range. Itis not improbale that if man had at- 
tended, in an earlier state of society to the la- 
bours of wasps, he would have sooner known 
how to make paper. We are still behind in 
our arts and sciences, because we have not al- 
ways been observers. If we had watched the 
operations of insects, and the structure of ani- 
mals in general, with more care, we might 
have been far advanced in the knowledge of 
many arts, which are yet in their infancy, for 
nature has given us abundance of patterns. 
We have learnt to perfect some instruments 
of sound, by examining the structure of the 
human ear; and the mechanism of an eye has 
suggested some valuable improvements in 
achromatic glasses.""—pp. 85—87. 

Bees have, in all ages of the world, excited 
the attention of mankind, as well for the honey 
which they produce in such marvellous abun- 
dance, as for the indefatigable industry by 
which they uniformly appear to be animated 
in their excursions beyond the place of their 
habitation. The philosopher Hyliscus, as we 
are informed by Cicero and Pliny, appears to 
have been one of the first who made the habits 
of that insect an object of study, for which 
purpose he retired into the desert. The an- 
cients had a popular notion, that bees were 
endowed with moral qualities, and never would 
tolerate the presence of a thief or an adulterer. 
It is certain that some persons cannot ap- 
proach a hive without being stung, while 
others may often loiter near them with impuni- 
ty. Whether this arises from accident, or from 
the discrimination of the insect, excited by 
personal physiognomy or effluvia, is a question 
which we cannot undertake to settle. Aris- 
totle paid great attention to bees, and so, also, 
we know, did Virgil. But it py hoy justly 
said, that nothing was known of their domes- 
tic economy until Réaumur and Huber render- 
ed it the object of their study. The latter 
could not be said to have made it the object of 
his contemplation, for, strange to say, he was 
blind when he took to this pursuit, and only 
saw through the eyes of an affectionate wife, 





who attended on all his labours, and partici- 
pated in his enthusiasm. 

We do not wish to underrate the account of 
these interesting societies, which is contained 
in the volume on “ Insect Architecture.” But 
as it is confined chiefly to the mode of con- 
structing their habitations, as the title of the 
work, indeed, indicates, ws shall prefer the 
well-digested analysis, of Réaumur's and Hu- 
ber’s observations, contained in the work that 
stands second on our list. 

Every body knows, (yet, perhaps, even this 
may be doubted,) that a community of bees 
consists, first, of workers, who are of no sex, 
who amount generally to many thousands in 
number, and are easily recognised by their in- 
dustry and the smallness of their size; second- 
ly, of males, of whom there are only some 
hundreds attached to each swarm ; these are 
larger than the operatives, and live in indo- 
lence ; the third, and most important member 
of the little republic, is her Majesty the Queen, 
for the bees act upon the very reverse of the 
Salic Law. She is not merely like the mother- 
wasp, the mere source of progeny,—she is a 
Queen to all intents and purposes,—and Réau- 
mur has ascertained that is treated with 
the homage which a subject pays to his sove- 
reign. In all her movements through the 
hive, beyond the precincts of which she very 
rarely stirs, unless when a colony sets out 
upon a tour of emigration, she is followed by 
her court, some of whom lick her with their 
trunks, being, of course, her favourites; while 
others extend to her that organ filled with ho- 
ney for her to sip, being, as it were, her pro- 
viders. Without a queen, a community of 
bees will make no provision for the future ; 
they seem to lose all their usual instincts, and 
numbers of them die daily in despair, until the 
whole become extinct. What must be thought 
very singular is, that when bees are deprived 
of their queen, they have the means, at one 
season of the year, to repair the loss. They 
select from the common cells, a worker grub, 
and transfer it to one of the royal cells, the 
distinctions between which are very strongly 
marked; they supply the meaner insect with 
royal food, which is more pungent than that des- 
tined for the other worms ; and thus, instead of 
a worker, which besides being originally a ple- 
beian, was of no sex, they obtain a female and 
a sovereign. This fact, astonishing as it is, 
has been placed beyond doubt by the discove- 
ries of Schirach and Huber. The progress of 
the bee, from the egg to its perfect state, is 
pregnant with interest. 

“ As soon as the queen bee has laid her eg, 
in the various cells, the nurses are incessantly 
occupied in watching over the brood. For 
this purpose, they now forego every other em- 
ployment. There is usually but one egg de- 
posited in each cell; but when the fecundity 
of the queen happens to exceed the number of 
cells already prepared, three or four eggs may 
be found crowded together in the same reposi- 
tory. But this is an inconvenience which the 
working bees will not permit to continue; they 
seem to be aware that two young ones placed 
in the same cell, when they grow larger, would 
first embarrass, and then destroy each other. 
Hence they take care that no cell shall con- 
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tain more than one egg; all the rest they re- 
move or destroy, 

“The single one which is left tone is 
glued by its smaller end to the bottom of the 
cell, which it touches only in a single point. 
A day or two after the egg has been thus de- 
posited, the worm is excluded from the shell; 
presenting the appearance of a maggot rolled 
up in a ring, and reposing softly in a bed of 
whitish-coloured jelly, upon which the little 
animal soon begins to feed. The instant the 
little worm appears, the working bees attend 
it with the most anxious tenderness; watchin 
the cell with unremitting care, they farnieh 
the infant insect with a constant supply of the 
+ ems substance, on which it both feeds and 
ies. 

“These nurses evince for the offspring of 
another, greater affection than many parents 
show towards their own children. They re- 
gularly visit each cell at very short intervals, 
in order to see that nothing be wanting; and 
they are constantly engaged in preparing the 
white mixture on which the insect feeds. 

“Thus attended and plentifully fed, the 
worm, in less than ten days’ time, acquires its 
full growth, and ceases to take its usual food. 
Perceiving that it has no occasion for a fur- 





ther supply, they perform the last office of | 


tenderness, and shut the little animal up in its 
cell; they close the mouth of the aperture 


with a waxen lid; and the worm, thus effec- | 


tually secured against every external injury, is 
left to itself. 

“The worm is no sooner shut up, than it 
throws off its inactivity and begins to labour ; 


alternately elongating and contracting its body, 
it contrives to line the sides of its apartments 
with a soft material, which it spins after the 
manner of other caterpillars, before they un- 


dergo their last transformation. The cell hav- 
ing been thus prepared, the animal passes into 


and when loaded, is never at a loss for its way 
back to the common habitation. After this 
first sally, it unremittingly pursues throughout 
the whole course of its future existence, the 
task aaa instinct thus impels it to begin.” 
—pp. 40—43. 

Wien the bee lights upon a flower, it ex- 
tends its trunk into the nectariaum, and, with 
its tongue, licks from the a glands 
the sweet fluid which it contains. In these 
Sear nature secretes honey; to the bee they 

ave been always known, although they have 
been but recently discovered by florists. From 
the tongue, the honey, thus collected, passes 
into what children well know by the name of 
the honey-bag, which they are often too ex- 
pert at plundering. When this bag is filled, 
away goes the little insect, rejoicing, home- 
ward, and, entering the hive, disgorges into 
one of the cells the whole treasure, except a 
drop or two whieh he reserves for his own 
use, and as the reward of his labours; some- 


| times he is met near the door of the hive by a 


fellow workman, to whom he delivers his pre- 
cious burden, in order that, as he is then ina 
particularly industrious mood and flushed with 
success, he may scamper off to the fields for a 


| further supply. 


Besides honey, there are two other sub- 
stances which bees collect,—the yellow dust 


| which loosely adheres to the central parts of 


flowers, called pollen, and a resinous gum, dif- 
fering from wax, technically named propolis. 


| How does the busy little workman gather the 


| thers it in this way. 


pollen, and what does he want it for? He ga- 
Nature has covered him 


| with a fine down, and, when he seeks for pol- 


len, he rushes boldly into the cup of the flower, 
rolls himself around, and then moves out back- 


| ward, completely powdered with the farina. 
| He then rests upon the edge, and the last point 


the aurelia state; when, although in a state of | 
perfect inactivity, it exhibits not only the legs | 


but the wings of the future bee. Thus, in 
about twenty, or one-and-twenty days, the bee 
acquires its perfect form, and becomes in every 
respect fitted for its fatare labours. When. all 
its parts have acquired their proper strength 
and consistence, the young insect pierces with 
its teeth the waxen door of the prison in which 
it is confined. 

* When quite freed from its cell, it isas yet 
moist and encumbered with the spoils of its 
former situation, but the officious bees soon 
come to its relief; one party is seen to flock 
around it, and lick it clean on all sides with 
their trunks, while another band may be ob- 
served equally assiduous in feeding it with 
honey: others immediately begin to cleanse 
the cell which the young insect has just quit- 
ted, and fit it for the accommodation of a new 
inhabitant. The young bee soon repays their 
eare by its industry; for the moment its ex- 
ternal parts become dry, it discovers its natu- 
ral appetites for labour. Freed from the cell, 
and properly equipped for duty, it at once 
isstes from the hive, and, instructed only by 
its natural instinet, proceeds in quest of flow- 
ers, selects only those which contain a supply 
of honey; rejects such as are barren, or lave 
been already drained by other adventurers; 


| best of his way to the hive. 


but one of each of his legs being a capital 
brush, he passes them, one after another, over 
the various parts of his body, and thus eollects 
the pollen into two little heaps; these he staffs 
into two little cavities, or baskets, with which 
the thighs of his last pair of legs are furnished, 
and thus, when he has robbed a thousand flow- 
ers, and fully laden his panniers, he makes the 
There lie dis- 


| charges his load, which being mingled by the 


proper bakers with a little honey, forms the 


| essential food of the whole community, and 
| is called bee-bread, for which the art of men 


has as yet discovered no substitute. 

The propolis is used for several purposes. 
It serves to strengthen the cells destined for 
the young, to repair defects in the combs, 
where an expenditure of wax would be deem- 
ed extravagant, to stop up the crannies and 
chinks of the hive, through which an enemy 


| might find his way, and to embalm the dead 


which cannot be removed. A snail, for in- 
stance, by some chance gains an entrance into 
the hive; he is slain upon the spot with a thou- 


| sand poniards, but what with his shell and his 


slimy carcass, he is too heavy to be shoved 
out. His putrid remains might soon breed a 
plague in the city which he has infested, and, 
in order to avoid such a danger, the inhabi- 
tants fill the mouth of his shell with propolis, 
and there he sleeps, hermetically sealed, to all 
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eternity. Might not bees have taught the old 


+ the art of making a : 
Par e citizens of the hive do not, ey 


always on their operations in peace. 
The practice of single combat is by no means 
unknown to them. 

“On those fine spring days, in which the 
sun is beautiful and warm, duels may often be 
seen to take place between two inhabitants of 
the same hive. In some cases, the quarrel ap- 
pears to have begun within, and the combat- 
ants may be seen coming out of the gates 
eager ‘for blows.' Sometimes a bee peaceably 
settled on the outside of the hive, or walking 
about is rudely jostled by another, and then 
the attack commences, each endeavouring to 
obtain the most advantageous position. The 
turn, pirouette, throttle each other; and suc 
is their bitter earnestness, that Reaumur has 
been enabled to come near enough to observe 
them with a lens without causing a separation. 
After rolling about in the dust, the victor, 
watching the time when its enemy uncovers 
his body, by elongating it, in the attempt to 
sting, thrusts its weapon between the scales, 
and the next instant its antagonist stretches 
out its quivering wings, and expires. A bee 
cannot be killed so suddenly, except by crush- 
ing,.as by the sting of another bee. Some- 
times the stronger insect produces the death 
of the vanquished by squeezing its chest. 
After this feat has been done, the victorious 
bee constantly remains, says Reaumur, near 
his victim, standing on his four front legs, 
and rubbing the twe posterior ones together. 
Sometimes the enemy is killed in the hive; 
then the victor always carries the corpse out 
of the city, and leaves it. 
strictly duels, not more than two being con- 
cerned in them; and this is even the case 
when armies of bees meet in, combat.”—pp. 
58, 59. 

Sometimes nation meets nation in arms, as 
too often happens among mankind; nor are 
the bees far behind hand with us in the arts of 
robbing on the highway, and of committin 
burglaries. Their intolerance of idleness, an 
other characteristic traits are so well known, 
that we shall here afford room only for a sum- 
mary of those which the common observer 
seldom discovers. 

“It must also be confessed, that however 
inclined, naturally, to industrious habits, the 
bee will turn thief, if it cannot obtain food by 
itsown labours. In hives, which are ill ma- 
naged, and not properly supplied with food, the 
bees, instead of continuing a well constituted 
civil society, become a formidably organized 
band of r rs, which levy contributions upon 
the neighbouring hives. At first, a few enter 
the hive by stealth; their numbers are then 
gradually augmented, and at length, grown 
more bold, an attack en masse is made, and a 
pas battle ensues. When the carnage is 


conveyed to the new city. 
“ A still more extraordinary instance of ag- 
ression sometimes occurs, when this prover- 
by reaag insect does not disdain to rob 
on 


highway. 





These combats are | 


, and one of the queens killed, the bees | 
unite under the same sovereign, and the va- | 
cated hive is now ransacked, and its treasures | 
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“ Occasionally, one solitary humble bee, 
which, in its instincts, compared with the 
hive-bee, is a mere rustic, may be seen sur- 
rounded by four or five of the latter, who way- 
lay it as it returns towards its nest, laden with 
honey. They, however, do not injure it, but 
just subject it to that degree of restraint and 
uncomfortable mauling, by pommelling its 
chest and pulling its legs, which obliges it to 
unfold its tongue and disgorge its honey. The 
robbers, one after another, sip from the honey ; 
and when the insect has been thus eased, it is 
set at liberty. 

“ Sometimes, a sort of friendly intercourse 
takes place between two hives. hus, the in- 
habitants of a hive, belonging to Mr. Knight, 
used to visit that of a cottager, considerabl 
after their working hours. Each bee, before it 
entered, seemed to be questioned. On the 
tenth dey, however, these civilities terminated 
in a battle. 

“ Besides this just exhibition of anger in de- 
fence of their lives and property, there are 
times in which the whole hive becomes. infu- 
riated against certain members of their own 
community. It seems as if the bees are such 
rigid economists, that whoever is useless must 
be got rid of. Hence the massacre of drones, 
or male bees; they are born in April and May, 
and are killed in August. Huber saw them 
chased from corner to corner of the hive, till 
at length the whole were huddled together at 
its bottom, and there massacred. 

“ This murderous work was going on at the 
very same hour in six different hives, clearly 
showing that it is not an effect of chance. In 
one hive, however, in which the fecundation 


of the queen had been retarded, so that no- 
| thing but drones were produced, they were 
not molested; neither are they touched in 


hives deprived of the queen. Hence, the fury 
of bees against drones is connected with some 
principle of utility; not only drones, but even 
workers, are occasionally slaughtered by their 
comrades: some conjecture this to take place 
on account of their old age. A species of 
workers, differing in colour from the rest, and 
supposed to be monstrous, have also been ob- 
served to be relentlessly massacred. 

“It is not, however, by force alone that these 
creatures defend their properties and hives; 
they possess invention enough to rear regular 
fortifications for protection. Huber once dis- 
covered that great ravages had been commit- 
ted upon his own hives, and he also learnt 
from all quarters, that a similar calamity had 
befallen those of his neighbours. At length it 
was found, that the destruction which had 
taken place had been caused by that gigantic 
moth, called the Sphinx Atropos, or Death's 
Head. How an animal apparently so defence- 
less should have dared to enter, and then to do 
what it was found to have done, is still a mat- 
ter of surprise. It is conjectured by Huber, 
that the sound which it emits produces effects 
on the bees, similar to that of the queen; and 
thus disarms them of the power of resisting its 
depredations. It is clear, however, that in the 
daylight, which is so unnatural to the Sphinx, 
the bees can kill it; at least, they did so in an 
experiment made by Huber. 

“ As the enterprises of the Sphins became 


2X2 
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more and more fatal to the bees, Huber deter- 
mined to construct a grating which should ad- 
mit a bee, but not the moth. He did so, and 
the devastation ceased. But what is extraor- 
dinary, he found that in other hives, not pro- 
tected by human ingenuity, the bees had 
adopted a very similar posers for their own 
defence ; and to add still more to the wonder, 
these defences were not alike, but variously 
constructed in different hives. 

“ Here, was a single wall, whose opening ar- 
cades were disposed in its higher parts: there, 
were several bulwarks behind each other, like 





the bastions of our citadels; gateways, masked | 


by walls in front, opened on the face of the 


second row, while they did not correspond | 


with the apertures of the first. 
series of intersecting arcades permitted free 


Sometimes a | 
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ters, and detained with a gentle violence in 
their ancient abode. 

“ As if still afraid that the impregnated fe- 
male should depart, a single ant is appointed to 
watch her motions,and supply her wants ; no 
Argus appears to be more vigilant: it mounts 
on her abdomen, resting its two posterior le 
on the ground: these sentinels are constantly 
relieved: As soon as an egg is deposited, the 
female becomes the object of the tender care 
of the neuters, and as a mother she receives 
those attentions which she would in vain have 
solicited as a virgin. A court, composed of 
from ten to fifteen individuals, says Huber, 
continually follows her; she is unceasingly the 
object of their care and caresses; all are eager 
to collect around her, offer her nourishment, 


| and assist her with their mandibles in making 


egress to the bees, but refused admittance to | 
| sages; they also lead her through all the differ- 


their enemies. These fortifications were massy, 
and their substance firm and compact, being 
composed_of propolis and wax. 

“When the entrance of their hives is itself 
restricted, or care is taken to contract it soon 
enough to prevent the devastation of their ene- 
mies, bees dispense with walling themselves in. 
Here, then, we have the invention aad adapta- 
tion of means to a proposed end. 

* Nothing is more calculated to convince us 
that animals are not mere machines, than see- 


} 


her way through difficult and ascending pas- 


ent quarters of the ant-hill. The eggs taken 
up by the labourers at the instant of their being 
laid, are collected around ber. When she 
seeks repose, a group of ants environ her ; se- 
veral females live in the same nest, and show 
no rivalry; each has her court, they pass each 
other uninjured, and sustain in common the 


| population of the ant-hill; bat they possess no 


ing them varying their proceedings according | 


to circumstances. Even their mistakes. and 
irregularities cause us to doubt the doctrine, 


power, which it would seem is lodged exclu- 
sively with the neuters. 

“In whatever apartment,’ says Gould, ‘a 
queen condeseends to be present, she com- 


| mands obedience and respect; an universal 


that al) their actions are the result of organiza- f 


tion. Of this bees furnish abundant instances.” 
p. 59—63. 
The chapters on the structures of caterpillars 
and beetles in “ Insect Architecture,” are re- 
plete with curious matter. The details, how- 


gladness spreads itself throughout the whole 
cell, which is expressed by particular acts of 
joy and exultation. They have a peculiar 
way of skipping and leaping, and standing 
upon their hind legs, and prancing with the 
others. These frolics they make’ use of, both 


| to congratulate each other when they meet, 


ever, are too minute for us to touch. We shall | 


therefore, proceed to the ants, whose history is, 
if possible, still more interesting than that of 
the bees. It was first investigated by Gould, 
and subsequently by Linnwus, De Geer, Huber 
the younger, and Latreille. The work on “ In- 
sect Architecture” confines itself to the ants 
indigenous to this country, whose proceedings 
are of slight importance compared with those 
of foreign ants. A great proportion of the so- 
cial ants consists, as in the case of bees, of 
neuters, who, nevertheless are actuated by the 
tenderest sentiments of maternity, and from 
their birth to their death, “live, think, and act 
only for the offspring of another.” The neu- 
ters have no wings, appendages which are fur- 
nished both to the male and female. About 
the end of July the latter swarm and prepare 
for emigration. They rise by a general im- 
pulse into the air; in the course of their flight 
the females are fecundated, and after that ope- 
ration is performed, the greater portion of the 
other sex fal! to the earth, and become the food 
of birds or of fish. By a very singular arrange- 
ment, the females which are destined to found 
new colonies, at first, do all the work of neu- 
ters, and, in order to fit themselves for their 
labours, they begin by divesting themselves of 
their wings. It is not always, however, that 
all the females are allowed to quit the old nest, 
‘Those which happen to be impregnated, are 
sometimes clipped of their wings by the neu- 





and to show their regard for their queen ; some 
of them gently walk over her, others dance 
around her, and she is generally encircled with 
a cluster of attendants. 

“ Their affection is extended, as it would ap- 
pear from Huber, even beyond life; for when 
a pregnant female dies, five or six labourers 
rest near her, and for some days lick and brush 
her constantly, either with a hope to revive 
that little particle of cherished dust, or as a 
tribute of their instinctive love for the depart- 
ed.”"—pp. 114, 115. 

The battles which are waged by the tribes of 
ants against each other, are carried on in the 
most sanguinary manner, and with all the re- 
gularity of haman warfare. Huber the young- 
er thus describes one of their engagements. 

“Both armies met half-way fromm their 
respective habitations, and the battle com- 
menced: thousands of ants took their station 
upon the highest ground, and fought in pairs, 
keeping firm hold of their ——s by their 
mandibles; while a considerable number were 


engaged in the attack, others were leadin 
away po the latter made several inef- 
a 


fectual endeavours to escape, as if aware that, 
upon reaching the camp, a eruel death awaited 
them. The held of battle occupied a space of 
about three feet square: a penetrating odour 
exhaled on all sides ; and numbers of dead ants 
were seen covered with venom. The ants 
composing groups and chains. laid hold of each 
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other's legs and pincers, and dragged their an- 
prs thm the round these groups formed 
successively. The fight usually commenced 
between two ants, who, seizing each other by 
the mandibles, raised themselves upon their 
hind legs, to allow of their bringing their abdo- 
men forward, and spurting this venom upon 
their adversary: they were frequently so 
wedged together, that they fell on their sides, 
and fought a long time in that situation in the 
dust: shortly afterwards they raised them- 


selves, when each began drayging its adversa- 


ty; but when their force happened to be equal, 
the wrestlers remained immoveable, and fixed 
each other to the ground, until a third came to 
decide the contest. It more commonly hap- 
pened that both ants received assistance at the 
same time, when the whole four keeping firm 
hold of a foot or antenna, made ineffectual at- 
tempts to win the battle. In this way they 
sometimes formed groups of six, eight, or ten, 
firmly locked all together; the group was only 
broken, when several warriors from the same 
republic advanced at the same time, and com- 
pelled the enchained insects to let go their 
hold, and then the single combats were renew- 
ed; on the approach of night, each party retired 
gradually to their own city. 

“On the following day, before dawn, the 
ants returned to the field of battle—the groups 
again formed—the carnage recommenced with 
greater fury than on the preceding evening, 
and the scene of combat occupied a space of 
six feet by two: the event remained for a long 
time doubtful ; about mid-day the contending 
armies had removed to the distance of a dozen 
feet from one of their cities, whence, I con- 
clude, that some ground had been gained ; the 
ants fought so desperately, that they did not 
even perceive my presence, and though If re- 
mained close to the armies, not a single com- 
batant climbed up my legs. The ordinary ope- 
rations of the two cities were not suspended, 
and in all the immediate vicinity of the ant- 
hills order and peace prevailed; on that side 
on which the battle raged alone were seen 
crowds of these insects running to and fro, 
some to join the combatants, and some to es- 
cort the prisoners. This war terminated with- 
out any disastrous results to either of the two 
republics: long continued rains shortened its 
duration, and each band of warriors ceased to 
frequent the road which led to the enemy's 
eamp.’ "—pp. 117—119. 

These engagements between equal tribes 
arise from feelings of mutual hostility, and the 
object is mutual destruction. But there isa 
tribe ealled the Amazon, or legionary ants, 
which invades a less warlike nation for the 
purpose of making slaves. We have aiready 
alluded to these depredators, who proeeed with 
the greatest discipline and courage to the in- 
vasion of the cities oceupied by the negro ant; 
if successful, as they generally are, they carry 
off all the larve of the neuters, and rear them 
‘up in perfect obedience. The little slaves 
soon liave no sense of the hostility that forced 
them from their native home, and become 
quite attached to their masters, for whom they 
work With prodigious industry. 

“On the negroes reared among them they 
depend not only for house and home, but even 
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for food; and these faithful and affectionate 
servants begrudge neither labour nor pains in 
providing for their masters. Huber inclosed 
thirty amazons with several pupe and larve, 
of their own species, and twenty negro pupe, 
in a glass box, the bottom of which was cover- 
ed with a thick layer of earth: honey was 
given to them, so that, although cut off from 
their auxiliaries, the amazons had both shelter 
and food: at first they appeared to pay some 
little attention to the young; this soon ceased, 
and they neither traced out a dwelling, nor 
took any food; in two days one half died of 
hunger, and the other remained weak and lan- 
guid: commiserating their condition, he gave 
them one of their black companions: this little 
creature, unassisted, formed a chamber in the 
earth, gathered together the larve, put every 
thing into complete order, and preserved the 
lives of those which were about to perish. 

“In order to obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of the facts, the same observer of nature 
opened and deranged an ant-hill in which the 
negroes and amazons dwelt together; in doing 
so, the aspect of their city was so altered as 
not to be recognised by the amazons, and they 
were seen wandering at random over its sur- 
face. The negroes, however, appeared to be 
well acquainted with the new localities of the 
ant-hill, and relieved them from their embar- 
rassment, by taking them up gently in their 
mandibles, and conducting them to the gal- 
leries already pierced. ‘An amazon was fre- 
quently seen to approach a negro, and play 
upon its head with its antenne, when the lat- 
ter immediately seized the former in its pin- 
cers, and deposited it at one of the entrances; 
the amazon ant then unrolled itself, caressed 
once more its kind friend, and passed into the 
interior of the nest ; now and then the negro 
lost its way too, and wandered about carrying 
the amazon. 

“* | observed one,’ continues Huber, ‘after 
ineffectual windings, take the precaution of 
laying its burden om the ground: the amazon 
remained on the same spot until the negro re- 
turned to its assistance, which, having well as- 
certained and examined one of the entrances, 
resumed its load, and bore it into the interior.’ ” 
—Pp- 126, 127. 

e have alluded, also, to those ants which 
lead a sort of pastoral life, having their own flocks 
and herds. The reader who has not already 
examined the subject, will be astonished and 
delighted with the following account of those 
extraordinary insects :— 

* The wonders of the ant-tribe are far from 
being-exhausted ; we have seen them subju- 
gating their own species and reducing them to 
the condition of domestic slaves. But a more 
singular trait in their manners remains to be 
stated. They keep and feed certain other in- 
sects, from which they extract a sweet and 
nutritious liquid, in the same manner as we 
obtain milk from cows. There are two species 
of insects from which the ant-tribe abstract this 
juice—the aphides or plant-lice, and the gall- 
msects. Linnwus, and after him other natu- 
ralists, have called these insects the milch cat- 
tle of the ants; and the term is not inapplicable. 
In the proper season, any person who may choose 
to be at the pains of watching their proceed- 
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ings, may see, as Linneus the ants as- 
ing trees that they may milk their cows, 
the aphides. The substance which is here 
called milk is a saccharine fluid, which these 
insects secrete ; it is scarcely inferior to honey 
in sweetness, and issues in limpid drops from 
the body of the insect, by two little tubes 
placed one on each side just above the abdo- 
men. The aphides insert their suckers into 
the tender bark of a tree, and employ them- 
selves without intermission in absorbing its 
sap; which, having passed through the diges- 
tive system of the insect, is discharged by the 
ns just described. When no ants happen 
te be at hand to receive this treasure, the in- 
sects eject it toa distance by a jerking motion, 
which at regular intervals they give their bo- 
dies. When the ants, however, are in attend- 
ance, they carefully watch the emission of this 
recious fluid, and immediately suck it down. 
he ants not only consume this fluid when vo- 
luntarily ejected by the aphides, but, what is 
still more surprising, they know how to make 
them yield it at pleasure; or, in other terms, 
to milk them. On this occasion the antenne 
of the ants discharge the same functions as the 
fingers of a milk-maid: with these organs, 
moved very rapidly, they pat the abdomen of an 
aphis first on one side and then on the other: 
a little drop of the much coveted juice imme- 
diately issues forth, which the ant eagerly con- 
veys to its mouth. The milk of one aphis 
having been thus exhausted, the ant proceeds 
to treat others in the same manner, until at 
length it is satiated, when ‘it returns to its 
nest. 

“ A still more singular fact, connected with 
this branch of the natural economy of these 
insects, remains to be stated. These cows 
are not always considered the common pro- 
perty of a whole tribe ; on the contrary, some 
of them are appropriated to the exclusive 
use of the inhabitants of a particular bill or 
nest; and to keep these cows to themselves, 
they exert all their skill and industry. Some- 
times the aphides inhabiting the branches of a 
particular tree, or the stalks of a particular 
plant, are thus appropriated; and if any va- 
grant foreigners attempt to share this trea- 
sure with its true owners, the latter, exhi- 
biting every symptom of uneasivess and an- 
ger, employ all their efforts to drive them 
away. 

“ Some species of ants go in search of these 
aphides on the vegetables where they feed; 
but there are others, as the yellow ant, which 
collect 2 large herd of a kind of aphis, which 
derives its nutriment from the roots of grass 
and other plants. These milch kine they re- 
move from their native plants and domesticate 
in their habitations, affording, as Huber justly 
observes, an example of almost human indus- 
try and sagacity. On turning up the nest of 
the yellow ant, this naturalist one day saw a 
variety of aphides either wandering about in 
the different chambers, or attached to the roots 
of plants which penetrated into the interior. 
The ants appeared to be extremely jealous of 
their stock of cattle ; they followed them about, 
and caressed them, whenever they wished for 
the honied juice, which the aphis never refused 
to yield. On the slightest appearance of dan- 
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ger, they took them up in their mouths, and 
gently removed them to a more sheltered and 
more secure spot. They dispute with other 
ants for them, and, in ort, watch them as 
keenly as any pastoral people would guard the 
herds which form their wealth. Other 
cies which do not gather the aphides together 
in their own nest, still seem to took on them as 
private property ; they set sentinels to protect 
their places of resort, and drive away other 
ants; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
they enclose them as a farmer does his sheep, 
to preserve them not only from rival ants, but 
also from the natural enemies of the aphis.”— 
pp. 131—133. 

Until. Gould, in 1747, investigated the eco- 
nomy of ants, it was generally believed that 
they fed upon corn, and wonderfal stories were 
related and believed of the foresight with which 
the tiny husbandman prepared and stored his 
granary against the approach of winter. It is 
almost a pity to destroy these pretty tales, by 
alluding to the fact, that, in winter, the ants 
eat no food at all, and that at no season do ants 
of any species eat grain. If ever they convey 
a barley-corn to their nests, it is destined only 
for the purpose of adding to the materials of 
their buildings. Some excavate their dwell- 
ings, some construct them on the surface of 
the ground, and often raise them to a consider- 
able height, while others form their abodes in 
trees. The first are called mining, the second 
mason, and the third carpenter ants :— 

“From the result of their labours, it might 
be inferred that they were actuated by a com- 
mon mechanical instinct, yet this is by no 
means the case: no two apartments are alike 
in the same nest, and no two nests have exact- 
ly the same arrangements. Each ant seems 
capable of conceiving a particular plan, which 
is in some manner made intelligible to the rest, 
and practically executed. If pieces of straw be 
plaeed conveniently for its purpose, an ant, 
after careful examination, proceeds to make 
use of this appropriate supply of materia]. In 
another case it would have to drag bits of stub- 
ble, then arrange them, and then build. The 
operations of these insects vary very much 
from the beautiful and geometrically precise 
labour of bees. Indeed, they seem to act so 
completely according to the exigencies of each 
case, that the moving power which impels and 
guides their operations approaches so closely to 
human reason, that to establish a distinction 
appears extremely difficult.”—p. 136. 

The Termites, or white, or wood ants, of 
whose habits and instincts Smeathman has 
given by far the best account, are the plague 
of both the Indies, Their favourite food is 


wood, and they attack it in sach myriads, that 
nothing escapes their ravages. Any other food 
is, however, not amiss to them; paper, cloth, 
vegetables, they devour with amazing rapidity. 

he ants of which we have hitherto spoken 
act together in communities; and it could 


hardly be thought that the description of their 
economy could be exceeded in interest. We 
shall, however, now exhibit the-ant-lion to the 
reader, and if its astonishing history do not in- 
duce him to study for himself the whole vo- 
lume of nature, he must be the very slave of 
indolence. The ant-lion, as we have already 
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intimated, in his first state, resembles a com- 
mon wood-louse. He is an inhabitant of the 
south of Europe, who can live only upon the 
juice of other insects, particularly ants, not one 
of which he could ever catch by pursuit, for 
he can only walk backward, and that slowly. 
What does this poor devi! do for his dinner ? 
He procures it by stratagem, like a common 
thief; he forms a conical pit-fall, at the bottom 
of which he lies concealed, and waits with sur- 
rising patience until an unlucky victim tum- 
Cies into his den. The proceedings of this in- 
sect are so singular, that we shall not abridge 
the account of them, which we find very well 
executed in Mr. Murray's volume :— 

“ For the purpose of excavating this trap, it 
seeks a. spot of loose and dry sand, under the 
shelter of an old wall, or at the foot of a tree. 
Two circumstances incline it to select.a spot 
of this description ; in such a soil its snare is 
constructed with the least possible trouble; and 
the prey most agreeable to its appetite parti- 
cularly abounds in such places: Having fixed 
upon a spot proper for its purpose, it traces in 
the sand a circular furrow, which is to deter- 
mine the extent of its future abode.. The out- 
line of the hollow which it intends to excavate 
being drawn, it proceeds with its task. Placing 


itself on the inside of the circular furrow pre- | 


viously traced, it thrasts the hind part of its 
body, like a ploughshare, under the sand; and 
using one of its fore-legs as a shovel, it depo- 
sits a load of sand upon its head, which is flat 
and square: it then gives its head a jerk, suf- 
ficiently strong to toss this load to a distance 
of several inches beyond the outward circle. 
All this is executed with a wonderful degree of 
celerity and address. Always going backwards, 
the same process is repeated, until it reaches 
that part of the circle where it commenced its 
operations. Another furrow is then excavated 





inside of the first circle; this is succeeded by | 
others, until at last the insect arrives at the | 


centre of its intended hollow. One peculiarity 
deserves to be pointed out; the insect neither 
uses its outward leg, nor disturbs the sand 
lying on the outside of the circle; using the 
inner leg only, it loads its head with sand taken 
from the inside of the circle. 
well aware that the sand within the circle is 
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cient breadth and strength to bear so bulky and 
so heavy a substance; while the hole is too 
deep to admit of its being projected over the 
margin. In this dilemma the little engineer is 
not destitute of resources. A new mode of 
proceeding is adopted, suitable to the difficulty 
which the insect has to overcome. By a se- 
ries of the most ingenious movements, it con- 
trives to lift the pebble upon its back, where it 
is kept in a steady position by means of the 
segments which compose that part. Having 
thus secured the pebble from the chance of 
falling, the indefatigable labourer resolutely 
walks, tail forwards, up the slope of the exca- 
vation, and deposits its burden on the outside. 
When the stone to be removed happens to be 
round, the insect’s task becomes more arduous 
and difficult: in this emergency, the proceed- 
ings of the little ant-lion carinot fail to excite 
the deepest sympathy. With incredible exer- 
tion it lifts the pebble on its back ; it then com- 
mences its retrograde ascent up the slope of the 
den: but at every step of its progress, the load 
may be seen to totter to one side or the other; 
but the expert porter elevates the segments of 
its back in order to restore the balance. It 
sometimes occurs that, when it has very near- 
ly reached the top of the excavation, a false 
step causes it testumble: in this unlucky case, 
all its efforts are frustrated, and the stone rolls 
headlong to the bottom. Mortified, but not 
despairing, the unwearied ant-lion returns to 
the charge; agein places the stone on its back, 
and again ascends the sloping side, artfully 
availing itself of the channel which had been 
formed by the rolling stone—the sides of this 
channel frequently serving to support the load. 
Throughout the whole progress of the work, 
the insect shows itself a most expert engineer. 
It describes a perfect circle, and traces out a 
volute, without the assistance of a pair of com- 
passes; and gives the slope of earth which it 
hollows all the solidity of which it is suscepti- 
ble. 

“ All difficulties having been at length sur- 
mounted, the pit is finished; it is a conical ex- 


| eavation, rather more than two inches deep, 


It seems to be | 


and about three inches in diameter at the top, 
gradually diminishing in its dimensions until it 


| becomes no more than a point at the bottom. 


all that requires to be removed, and also that | 


thiscan be effected only by using the inside 
leg. If both the legs were used at the same 


time, the excavation would assume the shape | 
of a cylinder, and not that of a cone; which is | 


the only form that can suit the purpose of the 
insect. It must, however, be obvious, that if, 
throughout the whole of this laborious process, 
one leg continued to be exclusively used, the 
limb would get tired. To obwfte this incon- 
venience, nature has taught the little pioneer 
to adopt an apt expedient: one furrow having 
been completely excavated, another is traced 
in an opposite direction; this brings into play 
the leg which had been previously at rest. It 
frequently happens that small stones impede 
the progress of its lebours; these are all, one 
by one, placed upon its head, and jerked be- 
yond the outer margin of the excavation. But 
when arrived near the bottom, it sometimes 
encounters a pebble too large to be removed 
even by this process, its head not having suffi- 


{t is at this narrow part of the den that the ant- 
lion now takes its station; and lest its uncouth 
and forbidding appearance should seare away 
any prey which might happen to approach its 
lurking hole, it conceals its whole body under 


| a layer of sand, except the points of its expand- 


ed forceps, which stick out above the surface. 
It seldom happens that much time elapses be- 
fore some vagrant ant, unsuspicious of danger, 
arrives upon the margin of the den. Impe 

by some fatal motive, it is prompted to explore 
the depth below; and bitterly is it made to rue 
its prying intrusion. The treacherous sand 
gives way under its feet; the struggles which 
1t makes to escape sefve but to accelerate its 
descent; and it falls headlong into the open 
forceps of its destroyer. The ant, however, 
sometimes succeeds in arresting its downward 
progress half-way, when it uses every effort to 
scramble up the sloping side. Furnished with 
six eyes on each side of the head, the ant-lion 
is sufficiently sharp-sighted to perceive this ma- 





neuvre. Roused by the t of losing the 
expected delicacy, it tncamty | throws its 
inactivity, shovels loads of sand upon its head, 
and vigorously throws it after the retreating 
vietim. The blows which the ant thus receives, 
from substances comparatively of great size, 
soon bring it down within the grasp of the ter- 
rible pincers which are extended to receive it. 
If one shower should fail, another soon follows, 
and lucky indeed must be the insect which can 
effect its escape.’’—pp. 229—234. 

The transformation of the ant-lion, one of 
the most extraordinary things in the whole 
history of insects, we have already mentioned. 
Were we not afraid of extending this article 
beyond all reasonable limits, we might be 
tempted to go more fully into that interesting 
subject. e should also have amused our- 
selves with pointing out a few errors into which 
the author of the “ History” has fallen, in his 
account of spiders, who, he thinks, have the 
power of projecting from one tree to another, 
or from bank to bank of a river, their silken 
threads. The observations made by Mr. Ren- 
nie, in the “ Insect Architecture,” upon spiders, 
are much more satisfactory. That intelligent 
naturalist has placed it, we apprehend, beyond 
doubt, that spiders have no such power, and 
that when they do succeed in extending a silk- 
en bridge from one point to another, they ef- 
fect it by means of the current of air in which 
they are placed. They emit the thread, which 
floats in the direction of the current, and from 
its glutinous nature adheres to any thing which 
it touches. The ingenuity of the insect is ex- 
ercised in finding out the current suited to the 





direction in which he wishes to move. 

Anxious as we are to encourage any works 
which are calculated to render natural history 
interesting to all classes of readers, we feel no 
disposition to enter into an invidious compari- 
son between the two volumes from which we 
have just derived so much entertainment. Ne- 
vertheless, we cannot but observe that the il- | 
lastrations, or wood-cuts, in Mr. Murray's | 
book, are both too few in number, and too infe- | 
rior in point of execution, to give it a chance | 
of fair rivalry in this respect with its competi- | 
tor. The disadvantage of Mr. Rennie’s vo- | 
lume is, that it is confined to one part of a sub- 
ject. After learning from him the mode in 
which a bee, an ant, or a caterpillar constructs 
his mansion, we wish to go on, and know some- 
thing of the habits of these insects, and the 
changes which they and othersundergo. But 
we are stopped short in our inquiries, and must 
content ourselves with that branch of the sub- 
ject which is connected only with their archi- 
tecture ; we must look into another volume for 
their transformations, and doubtless into ano- 
ther their economy and management. 
These divisions fritter away the interest which 
belongs to the History of Insects, an interest 
which is very well preserved in the volume 
published by Mr. Murray. It cannot fail, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that “‘ Insect Architec- 
ture” is a work evidently written by a man 
who has observed nature with his own eyes; 
whereas the “‘ History” is the production of a 
mere artist, who has read nature through the 
spectacles of books. 
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Stanzas.—Song. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


STANZAS. 


My heart is not as once it was— 
Gone are its proud and early flowers; 
And nought is left me but to pass 
ak earth a few dark yd 
rev «rte one, like April blooms 
The died and left no fruit behind ; 
— lost, like rich perfumes 
lung on the careless summer wind: 
Yet I have one hope still remaining— 
One that shall be a certainty— 
That soon shall come, my soul's unchaining, 
o die—to die. 


When I am in the festal throng, 

The gay, the young, the proud, the vile, 
When I think how to them belong 

The hollow tear, the heartless smile— 
When I behold the morning light 

Stealing upon them unawares, 
And see how ill the mirth of night 

The searching glare of sunshine bears,— 
I think their hearts are like their faces— 

All false, all shrinking from truth’s eye— 
Again the wish my spirit traces 

To die—to die. 


When I with Nature am alone, 

At the sweet birth of morning’s hour, 
Or when the bright sun from his throne 

Looks hotly on my fresh green bower— 
When I reflect, though I may love 

The summer éhine, the summer bloom, 
That there's a language in each grove, 

Which says a wintry hour shall come— 
And when | think these two are fading, 

The flowers will fall, the birds will fly, 
I feel again the wish pervading 

To die—to die. 


And more than all, when in my heart 

I feel the longing to be free, 
From earthly bondage to depart, 

And know my immortality— 
When I feel certain of the bliss 

That waits me in those realins above— 
A world that hath no stain of this, 

No cruel scern, no faithless love— 
When I remember clouds of sorrow 

There, there shall never dim the eye, 
I feel that I could wish to-morrow 

To die—to die. 


— 


SONG. 


“ Sue died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 

She died in beauty '—like a pearl 
Dropp-$ from some diadem. 

She died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake ; 

She died in beauty !—like the song 
Of birds amid the brake. 

She died in beauty !—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 

Phe on mes ~ fn ‘ 
6 lives in glory !—like Night's gems 
Set sound the cits oa 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June!” 





British America. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 

To the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, 
His Majesty's principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, &c. &c. 

Sir,—The meagre knowledge which men in 
office seem to have,.at all times, possessed in 
regard to the importance and value of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions in North America, induces 
me to address you on the subject of, and with 
the ardent desire of drawing your attention to, 
those great and valuable portions of the British 
empire. 

hat I am about stating is the result of my 
personal acquaintance with those countries; 
and my object in pointing out to you their 
vast political and commercial importance is, to 
show that the negotiations now understood to 
be going on between the government of this 
country and that of the United States may, if 
decided according to the expectations of the 

Americans, lead to the most serious conse- 

quences. 

In justly viewing the British North Ameri- 
ean colonies, we must consider them as form- 
ing a great component part of the empire, and 
as countries that yield in great plenty all the 
kinds of grain and green crops that grow in 
England, besides many other productions for 
the support and benefit of man, with a climate 
ses congenial to English constitutions. 

hese are the advantages, sir, that will insure 
their prosperity and power ; for where men can 
enjoy the blessings of health, and obtain with 
little difficulty the prime ‘necessaries of life, 
there must they thrive and grow strong, and 
there will their offspring maintain possession 
of the country. 

Those provinces, notwithstanding their ad- 
vances since the American revolutionary war, 
are still only in their infancy; and men who 
can, with the minds of statesmen, anticipate 
their future grandeur, will readily acknow- 
ledge that their mighty resources, which are 
as yet but gradually developing themselves, 
and their political consequence, which cannot 
but be soon more justly appreciated, must, 
while we possess them, necessarily increase 
the streugth and magnificence of England. 

The position and the resources-of our North 
American colonies have long been regarded 
with; jealousy by the people of the United 
States, who, as well as the French, have, with 
great bargain-making tact, generally over- 
reached us in obtaining concessions of vast 
importance, by their negotiations on colonial 
affairs. I will only advert, sir, to those that 
immediately affect the prosperity of our own 
colonies; and, in doing so, | have, in common 
with thousands of his majesty’s subjects, to 
regret that it will appear most distinctly that 
we have been advancing, in a — of which 
the people of England have scarcely an_ idea, 

oreign interests at the expense of our own. 

At the first arrangements for the settlement 
of the boundary line between the British colo- 
niesand the United States, we gave, with true 
English generosity, the latter whatever they 
tequired; and they now come furward and ask, 
with their wonted. republican assutance, about 
Wwelvye thousand square miles of what they 
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call “ disputed territory,” situated in the ver 
heart of our provinces, watered by seageltbent 
streams, and as I can assert from personal ob- 
servation, equal, in point of fertility, to any 
part of England. The settlement of this ques- 
tion is, I understand, left to the judgment of 
the King of the Netherlands; and certainly, 
if that prince be not biassed by American cun- 
ning, and if he will but honestly regard the 
statements which Sir Howard Donglas, the 
excellent governor of New Brunswick, now in 
Europe, in connexion with this dispute, can, 
and will make, we have little to fear from the 
consequence. 

By the last treaty of Paris we most impoli- 
tically, most unwisely, ceded to France the 
sovereignty of the two commanding islands of 
St. Pierre and Mequelon, lying in the very 
highway to Canada, together with the exclu- 
sive right to the best half of Newfoundland, 
for carrying on the most important fisheries, 
in political consideration, in the world. I will 
endeavour, sir, briefly to show the present con- 
sequences of this liberal gift of England to 
France. 

From the first: beginning of the Newfound- 
land fisheries antil the year 1815, those fishe- 
ries formed, next to the coal trade, our best 
nursery for that hardy physical strength and 
maritime experience, which made the fleets of 
England formidable and triumphant on all the 
oceans of the world. The French, exclusive 
of their political value, considered their share 
in the North American fisheries, before we 
drove them from those coasts, by the conquest 
of Louisburg and Quebec, of more worth to 
them “than the mines of Mexico and Peru 
would be.” From the year 1759, when the 
splendid battle which Wolfe fought on the 
heights of Abraham destroyed the power of 
France in America, we may date also the de- 
cline of her naval force. We have, however, 
by our concessions, given the French all that 
they could desire, to enable them to equip a 
formidable navy with hardy seamen. 

France has employed annually since 1815 in 
those fisheries from 250 to 300 vessels, amount- 
ing to about 50,000 tons, manned with about 
25,000 sea-going fishermen, and fitted out 
principally from the ports of St. Maloes, 
Granville, Bordeaux, Brest, and Marseiiles. 
As it is the anxious policy of France to make 
these fisheries subservient to the purpose of 
rearing sailors, the government gives large 
bounties, equal to the expense of catching and 
curing the fish, with the proviso that there is 
a green man, or a man not before employed, 
for every man that is a sailor, or that has been 
previously engaged in the fisheries, on board 
ofeach vessel or boat. The French fishermen 
become hardy sailors by necessity, as they are 
not allowed to make permanent settlements 
ashore, and they cross and recross the Atlantic 
spring and fall. Their ships are from 100 to 
400 tons, and carry, on an average, about 100 
men to and from the fisheries. We have, 
therefore, not only provided France with the 
means of manning a navy, but we have also 
afforded them the opportunity to meet our 
merchants in foreign countries with fish taken 
from our own coasts, and with the advantage 
of a bounty to supplant us in the trade. 
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In 1818, we gave the Americans of the 
United States not only a full participation in 
the rich fisheries on our colonial coasts, but 
we, very simply, gave them also the opportu- 
nity they so ardently wished for, of smuggling 
tea, and other articles which they import from 
China, as well as their own rum and French 
goods, among our fishermen and colonists, by 
allowing their vessels to “ wood and water” in 
all our harbours. The consequence of these 
extraordinary concessions is, that they receive 
a great part of the fish caught and cured by 
our fishermen, which was previously paid for 
in advance, in the articles of salt provisions, 
fishing-tackle, and clothing, by the British 
merchant, to whom the fisherman in the out- 
harbours—taught dishonesty and cunning by 
the Americans—in the fall of the year excuses 
himself by saying, he has been unlucky, made 
a bad voyage, and therefore cannot pay for 
the supplies he received in the spring. During 
the last year, it is well known that the Ame- 
rican vessels carried from the coast of Labra- 
dor alone, more than double the quantity of 
fish and oil that was received by the British 
merchants. The value of the fish and oil 
taken by the Americans may be estimated at 
£1,200,000. They meet us in South America 
and other foreign markets with about 500,000 
quintals of fish caught on our coasts, and with 
the advantage also of a bounty in their favour. 
The American fishing vessels are about 120 
tons burden, and carry about 20 men each, 
employing about 1500 such vessels on the 
banks and coasts of British America. As they 
are not allowed permanent settlements, their 


fisheries, like those of the French, form also | 


a great nursery for seamen. 

The Bank fishery was formerly the hardiest 
school in which British seamen could be train- 
ed, but owing to the competition of the Ame- 
rieans and French, and the advantage of boun- 
ties which both have, the English fishermen 
are only now able to fish along the shores in 
small boats; and as we have but eight or ten 
vessels altogether, of less importance than a 
single French ship, engaged in the Bank 
fishery, we have therefore abandoned the great 
political value of those fisheries to foreigners.” 

A canse of great uneasiness, and of alarm in 
the British colonies, is, that ministers may be 
induced by the American negotiators to open 
the ports of our West India islands and settle- 
ments to the vessels of the United States. To 
those who understand the subject, the impo- 
liey and danger of conceding this privilege to 
the Americans is so truly glaring, that we need 
not feel any apprehensions as to the result of 
the negotiations, if we did not know that the 
Americans haye, nearly on all occasions, 
wheedled from our government whatever they 


asked for. The vigoreus mind of Mr. Canning, | 


indeed, showed them, almost for the first time, 
what they should expect from a great states- 
man, by shutting the ports of our West India 





* The details of the English, French, and 
American fisheries on the coast of British 
America, sent me from Newfoundland, Labra- 
dor, Quebec, and Halifax, are full of interest, 
but far too tedious for a periodical even to ab- 
stract from. 
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colonies against American ships. In conse- 
quence of this measure, highly favourable to 
our North American provinces, all the mer- 
chants in those countries, that were not pre- 
viously ruined by their engagements, in the 
timber trade and ship building, in consequence 
of the terrible reaction in those trades ht 
about by the sudden adoption of Mr. Huski 
son's system, have, with others possessing ca- 
pital or industry, embarked in the trade of 
supplying our West India colonies with all 
kinds of provisions, timber, &c. Now, sir, let 
the Americans but trade again to our West 
India possessions, and the consequence will be 
ruin to all our North American merchants, 
and_a stoppage to the usual remittances, in 
prgument of British manufactures from the co- 
onies. 

There are men, I know, and some of those 
are public characters, who, in order to attract 
some portion of popular notice, tell us, we had 
better get rid of our colonies as soon as possi- 
ble, and that they add nothing to the grandeur 
of England, while possessing them is attended 
with great expense. But deliberate inquiry 
will show that the retention of our American 
possessions is an object of such vast import- 
ance, that the very idea of abandoning them 
cannot for a moment be defended on just or 
political grounds. Wanting colonies, and con- 
sequently commercial ships, France found it 
impossible to raise seamen during the last war 
to man a navy. Had Great Britain wanted 
her colonies during the same period, her im- 
portance among nations would have been very 
different from the magnificent and proud state 
which she has maintained. Talleyrand wisely 
observed to Bonaparte, that he could only dis- 
tress England by ruining her colonies. 

It has been urged as an argument in favour 
of the inutility of our colonies, that the people 
of the United States have taken more of our 
manufactures since, than before, their inde- 
pendence. This is really as feeble an infer- 
enee as could well be drawn, even by those 
most ignorant of the wants of the American 
republic.: The substantial truth is, that the 
greater consumption of our manufactured com- 
modities, after the revolution, was the natural 
consequence of the wants of a rapidly increas- 
ing population, who, during the late war with 
France, could only be supplied by England. 
At present the case is very different. They 
can import whatever they do not manufacture 
themselves, from whatever country best suits 
their interest, and it would not be difficult to 
prove, that if Great Britain still retained the 
sovereignty of the United States, they. would 
take from us probably more than twice the 
qeeets of goods that they now do, or have 
done; for the value and quantity of goods ex- 
ported to those states did not by any means 
increase even before the obnoxious tariff, in 
the same ratio as the population. Neither will 
the Americans modify the tariff, so as to allow 
a greater consumption of our manufactures; 
as many goods as the Americans now require, 
are purchased by them in Canada, and smug- 
gled by them to different parte of the Union. 
The bill now before Congress for modifying 
the tariff, I believe to be a mere feint, a ruse 
de guerre, to gull or blind our government, 
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daring Mr. M‘Lean's negotiation for opening 
the West India ports. 

Let us grant what privileges we may to the 
Americans, so intent are they upon, and so 
well do they understand, their owm interest, 
that we can never satisfy them. If we grant 


them the advantage of trading to the West | 


Indies, and give them up the disputed terri- 
tory, they will never rest afterwards, until 


they obtain the free navigation of the St. | 


Lawrence; and that once obtained, they will 
be justified in demanding of us the rich iron 
and coal mines of Nova Scotia, and also the 


| 


gypsum quarries of Cape Breton, so essential | 


to them for manure. 

In the minds of some men, who think that 
his majesty’s North American possessions 
must inevitably merge in the United States, 
we had better sell the colonies at once to the 
Americans. Admitting the—what would fol- 
low? Why, the American republic would gain 
great and powerful strength, and the British 
empire would in the same degree be weaken- 
ed. But if we were even so impolitic as to 
abandon our North American colonies, or to 
attempt transferring them to the United 
States, a mutual hatred exists between both 
countries that will ever prevent their union 
Nor can the Americans ever reduce the colo- 
nies by force. During the last war, the pro- 
gress made towards conquering Canada, was 
little more than desultory attacks, although 
the defence of the country depended chiefly 
on the bravery of the Canadian militia. 

The British colonies can now raise an effec- 
live militia, of at least 160,000, of men equally 
brave as, and much better disciplined than, 
any troops the Americans can bring against 
them; and still happy and contented under 
their own government, there is not in the 
world a more loyal people than the inhabitants 
of British America. 

I may, however, sir, from my own know- 
ledge of all the British American colonies, take 
upon me to observe, that the ministry who 
will agree to allow the ships of the United 
States to carry American produce to the West 
Indies, to the utter ruin of the merchants and 
traders, who invested their whole means in the 
inter-colonial trade, under the confidence that 
they were acting safely, in relying upon the 
future firmness of British policy towards the 
Americans, will plant causes of discontent and 
distrust in British America, that may finally 
unfold themselvés in consequences fatal to 
British commerce, and to the political power 
of the empire. 

No measures are so hazardous as changin 
commercial regulations, or interfering wit 
any well established trade. The sad story of 
American independence commenced with the 
impolitic and unjust interference of our minis- 
try with the contraband trade between British 
and Spanish America in 1755. Previously to 
that period, if ever any country might be con- 
sidered the seat of human felicity, that coun- 
try was the provinces now forming the United 
States; and if ministers do not meddle with 
the trade of the British colonies, by giving un- 
due advantages to foreigners, British America 
will in a few years contain the most contented 
and happy population in the world, consisting 

useum.—Vor. XVI. 
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of men, whose circumstances will be in that, 
most happy, mediuin state, between 
great riches and great poverty. 

Let ministers, therefore, sir, treat them with 
prudent liberality and deference; let their in- 
terests not be sacrificed, nor their loyalty be 
weakened, by a mistaken generosity on the 
part of our government, in order to enrich, to 
strengthen, or to gratify, the Americans; and 
should the mother country, which God forbid, 
ever require the assistance of the colonies, 
they will, from gratitude and affection, freely 
grant any aid they can afford, which could 
never be extorted from them by severity as @ 


| claim of right. 


Junivs Corosvs. 
Liverpool, 6th March, 1830. 


From the Monthly Review. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF MY 
OWN LIFE, with some Reflections on the 
Times I have lived in. (1071—1731.) By 
Edmund Calamy, D.D.; now first printed, 
Edited and Iilustrated with Notes, Historical 
and Biographical, by John Towill Rutt. 2 
vols. 8vo. London: Colburn & Bentley. 
1829. 

Mr. Rortr is already well known to tke 
public for his very valuable edition of Burton's 
Parliamentary Diary, a work which deservedly 
places him among the first of those useful and 
laborious men of letters to whom the historian 
owes so many advantages in his pursuit of au- 
thorities. The Life and Times of Calamy, is 
calculated to confirm the good opinion we have 
already formed of Mr. Rutt’s industry and 
ability as an editor, and we are glad to see a 
work of so useful a kind, come from the hands 
of a gentleman so well adapted to secure its 
correctness. 

The celebrated subject of this valuable auto- 
biography, was, in many respects, the first 
man of his day among the Non-Conformists, 
and it was a period when to occupy so conspi- 
cuous a station among any of the great divi- 
sions either religious or political, argued the 
possession of talents far above the ordinary 
stamp. No age has been more conspicuous 
for intellectual activity, than that in which 
Calamy lived. There have been many periods, 
in which popular passion was equally or more 
awake—many in which geniuses of a higher 
order have spoken, and written, and given a 
more fervid and striking character to the age 
and country upon which they were thrown; 
but we know of none which has exhibited so 
much ability employed upon the practical 
questions of religion or politics—none when so 
many men of talent appeared at the same 
time on the field of public controversy, to dis- 
pute every debateable spot with the ardour 
and resolution of a mortal combat. A violent 
and gloomy enthusiasm reigned in the first 
days of the Commonwealth, and was succeed- 
ed by a licentiousness which induced men to 
regard the proprieties of religion with con- 
tempt. It was possible that the profligacy, 
the rude and boisterous merriment which thus 
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banished thought and piety from the bingiens 
for some time after the Festeration, mig t be 
followed by a total subversion of manners—so 
total as to prevent their reformation for ages; 
or by a sudden return to the forced and unna- 
tural austerity from which the nation had only 
escaped by a desperate plunge into moral 
anarchy. But providentially for England, the 
convulsions which had so nearly shaken her 
from the foundation of social order, and left 
her without either liberty or religion, were 
terminated in neither of these ways. The pu- 
ritanism, which in the time of the Cromwel- 
lians had been such a mixture of piety with 
fanatical ignorance, and of mad zeal with sel- 
fish hypocrisy, retained, at the period of which 
we are speaking, only a love of independence 
as its distinguishing feature, and with the 
change from Puritans to Independents, the 
children of the men who had expected to see 
Christ descend from heaven and proceed at 
their head as a king, with sword and s¢eptre, 
became a rational and politic body, combining 
with their sectarianism a manly, but tempe- 
rate, desire for civil liberty, and seeking to 
obtain the advantage over their opponents by 
the legitimate weapons of controversy. 

While the character of the Puritans was 
undergoing this modification, the ruling vices 
of the nation, which had been introduced dur- 
ing the disgraceful reign of Charles II., were 

radually losing their hold on the community. 
fastead of sinking deeper into licentiousness, 
the people began to turn their thoughts again 
to the situation of the country, and to concern 
themselves with questions regarding their 
A large and powerful 


rights and privileges. 
party still represented the old royalists, whose 
devotion to the cause of monarchy had, for 
some time, legalized the greatest corruption of 
manners; but it was not by their violence, or 
their loud and clamorous contentions, that 
they evinced their attachment to the opinions 


of their loyal ancestors. They carried them- 
selves as men who defended the throne out of 
principle, and not by the impulse of a fiery 
enthusiasm; and pursued their ends by mea- 
sures which, though not seldom unpopular, 


were gradually yielding to more sober and en- | 


lightened principles. 

Such being the change which had taken 
lace in the temper of the two great parties 
into which the kingdom was divided, the 
country was placed in a situation admirably 
calculated to draw forth whatever talent it 
possessed, and, from the same cause, men of 
— were almost sure of becoming public 
men from their first entrance into | fe, and of 
devoting their time and abilities to tae defence 
of some particular set of opinions. Though 
the period, therefore, which these memoirs 
embrace, has no claims to be called the Augus- 
tan age of our literature, and greater men 
have since lived than most of those who then 
flourished either as statesmen or divines, still 
it is worthy of study for the numbers of strong, 
active minded men who then wrote; for the 
ability with which public questions were dis- 
cussed ; the earnestness which belonged to the 
controversial spirit of the age, and the striking 
manner in which the power and forcé of the 
opposite opinions were balanced, so as to pre- 
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vent either the one party or the other from 
gaining an ascendency which might throw the 
pation back upon its former difficulties. As 
illustrating these points in our history, the life 
of Calamy is highly deserving of attention, 
and we refer our readers to it, as containing 
much useful information, delivered in a plain 
and pleasant manner, and as having that great 
charm which can only belong to narratives of 
events by cotemporary writers. Having said 
this much respecting the general importance 
of the work, we shall endeavour to give cor 
readers some idea of the amusing details with 
which its pages are occasionally occupied. “I 
have taken a particular pleasure,” says Cala- 
my, “in reading the published epistles and 
lives of such as came into the world either 
before or since my own appearing in it; andI 
have in both of them observed many things, 
and some of them q@rious and instructive, that 
do not occur elsewhere.” ‘The writers of 
them,” continues he, “ very often draw their 
own native characters without at all designing 
it, and generally touch, and sometimes dilate 
upon, a variety of things out of the common 
road.” Such are the very sentiments which a 
writer of autobiography ought to be inspired 
with from his youth, and our author seems to 
have derived, from his remarkable love of this 
study, that curious attention to the events of 
his time, and that careful remembrance of his 
own private thoughts and actions, which ena- 
bled him to become such a worthy imitator of 
his favourite writers, The introduction to the 
account of his Iife, is one of the most learned 
and ingenious treatises we have read, and con- 
tains an erudite view of all the most celebrated 
autobiographies which have been written, from 
the most ancient to his own times. The obd- 
servations which he passes upon them, as he 
sroceeds with his catalogue, are interesting 
for their terseness and good sense, and for that 
learned simplicity which often appears in the 
writings of men full to overflowing with infor- 
mation. In speaking of the essays of Mon- 
taigne, he observes, “that these admired in- 
troductions are a very peculiar rhapsody, full 
of an amazing variety of particulars, that are 
very whimsically put together, and strangely 
humoursome.” He then quotes M. de Crouzas, 
who represents him in his Logique, “ As a 
complete humourist, full of fire, and that could 
bear no bounds or limits,” and again, that “he 
runs on furiously, whatever subject he falls on, 
without regard to consequences, many times 
agreeing as little with himself as with other 
writers.” In another part of this work M. de 
Crouzas further remarks, in speaking of this 
famous essayist, “that as he had not truth 
much at heart, so it is no pain to him to over- 
throw in one line, what he has just been ad- 
vancing in another. If you will believe him, 
he speaks that he may speak, rather than per- 
suade, and yet, that he may obtain a thing, he 
demands more than he mentions, and makes 
use of expressions that say more than he 
thinks. Such a writer as this is wholly unac- 
countable. [t must be owned he has some fine 
remarks, but they have neither head nor tail, 
and lie in the utmost disorder and confusion.” 
It was an assertion of Bayle’s, that he had s0 
often read Montaigne, that if all the Essays 
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were lost by any accident, he could retrieve | 
them all from his memory. Calamy, however, 
who is not a little severe on the garrulous 
Frenchman, declares that this must be figura- 
tively understood, for that there is not so 
much as a single chapter in the whole work, 
“where the contents answer the title that 
stands at the head of it.” Father Malebranche | 
is another of the writers whose testimony is | 
brought to the same effect. He observes of | 
Montaigne, that he has neither principles on | 
which to establish his reasoning, nor any me- 
thod to make deductions from his principles. | 
That his Essays in fact are “a contexture of | 
scraps of history, little relations, good words, 
distichs, and apothegms.” 

Our author was born April 5, 1671, in Alder- 
manbary. He was the son of a non-conform- 
ist minister, who being ejected in 1662, from 
the good living of Moreton, in Essex, conti- 
nued to preach privately, in his own house, to 
a few friends and followers, his father having 
been some years before the minister of the 

trish. From the narrative of the early pe- 
riod of his life, a good picture may be drawn 
of the troubled state of the nation. The fol- 
lowing, respecting the Popish Plot, is cu- 
rious :— 

“Though I was at that time but young, yet 
can I not forget how much I was affected with 
seeing several that were condemned for this 
plot, such as Pickering, Ireland, and Grove, 
&c. go to be executed at Tyburn; and at the 
pageantry of the mock processions, on the 17th 
of November.* Roger L’Estrange, (who used 
to be called Oliver's fiddler,) formerly in danger 
of being hanged for a spy, and about this time 
the admired buffoon of high church, called 
them ‘ hobby-horsing processions.’ 

“Tn one of them, in the midst of vast crowds 
of spectators, that made great acclamations, 
and showed abundance of satisfaction, there 
were carried in pageants upon men’s shoulders 
through the chief streste of the city, the effi- 
fee of the Pope, with the representative of the 

vil behind him, whispering in his ear, and 
wonderfully soothing and caressing him (though 
he afterwards deserted him, and left him to 
shift for himself, before he was committed to 
the flames), together with the likeness of the 
dead body of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, car- 
ried before him by one that rode on horseback, 
designed to remind the people of his execrable 
murder. And a great number of dignitaries, 
in their copes, with crosses, monks, friars, and 
Jesuits, and Popish bishops in their mitres, and 
with all their trinkets and appurtenances. 
Such things as thése very discernibly height- 
ened and inflamed the general aversion of the 
nation from Popery ; but it is to be feared on the 
other hand, they put some people, by way of re- 
vulsion, upon such desperate experiments, as 
my us even within an ace of ruin.”—pp. 


Speaking of the oppressions to which the 
i s were, about this time, subject, he 


 UOfien was I (as young as I was) sent in 
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those days to Newgate, New Prison, and other 
places of confinement, with small presents of 
money, to such dissenting ministers as were 
clapped up, such as Mr. Richard Stretton, Mr. 
Robert Franklin, &c., who used to talk freely 
with me, and give me some serious advice, and 
their blessing at parting, with thanks to their 
benefactors. My own father was never cast 
into prison, but often had warrants out against 
him, and was forced to disguise himself, and 
skulk in private holes and corners, and fre- 
—. change his lodgings. And he and 
Mr. atson, and Mr. Cooper, and several 
other ministers, were put into the Crown- 
Office, and kept there a good while together, 
which they found very chargeable. 

“T used at that time, 1 well remember, to 
think it very strange, that such men as prayed 
very heartily for the king and government, 
and gave their neighbours no disturbance, 
could not be suffered to live in quiet. Often 
was | at their most private meetings for wor- 
ship, and never did I hear them inveigh against 
those in power, though they wére commonly 
run down as enemies of royalty. But I never 
was at a meeting, when disturbance was given 
by justices, informers, constables, and soldiers, 
more than twice. One time was at Mr. Jen- 
kyn’s, in Jewin-street, and the other at Mr. 
Franklin's, in Bunhill-fields; and in both 
places they were fierce and noisy, and made 
great havoc. 

“ When the meetings were shut up, I fre- 
quented the public churches, heard Dr. Hor- 
neck, Dr. Lucas, Dr. Meriton, &c., and wrote 
after them, and gave my father an account of 
their sermons. And being after in summer- 
time, at my grandfather Gearing’s at Tooting, 
where there was at that time no meeting of 
Dissenters, the family went to the public 
church. And we were often visited by Mr. 
Bickley, the minister of the place, (brother to 
Sir Francis Bickley, of Norfolk,) who was as 
free at my grandfather's as at any house in his 
parish. While I was one summer there, I had 
a very threatening fever and lethargy, and 
my case was hazardous; but I was wonderful- 
ly preserved by the blessing of God on the 
prescriptions of Dr. Daniel Cox, who coming 
down there to his wife’s relations, was an in- 
strument in the hand of God in saving m 
life. And I most heartily wish that that life 
had been spent to much better purpose. 

“ Should I ever so much endeavour it, I 
could not be able to forget the heats that were 
both in city and country, about the three last 
Parliaments of this reign of King Charles, 
which were called together and dissolved 
within the compass of two years; the longest 
of which was not of eight months continuance, 
and the last of them (which met at Oxford,) 
did not continue sitting above seven days. Pe- 
titions and abhorrences, which were very 
warm, came then from different quarters; peo- 
ple were not only amused with them, but en- 
gaged; and things looked very generally as if 
the nation was running into a new Civil War. 

“His Majesty published to the world his 
‘R for dissolving the two last of these 
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Parliaments,’ in a Declaration, which gave 
matter of great grief and uneasiness, not only 
to the body of the Dissenters, but also to those 
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of all denominations that were in the true in- 
terests of their country. The amazement that 
was occasioned by the dissolution of two Par- 
liaments, within the space of three months, 
was not greater, than it caused to see the rea- 
sons with which such extraordinary proceed- 
ings were sought to be justified. It was ob- 
served as to this Declaration, that it was 
sooner known by M. Barillon, the French Am- 
bassador, and by the Duchess of Mazarine, 
than by the King's own Council; and that it 
was evidenced to be of French extraction, by 
the Gallicisms in it; and withal it had no broad 
seal on it, and was only signed by a Clerk of 
the Council. 

“It was no small additional grievance, that 
when this Deelarotion, that was published in 
1651, passed at the Council Board, it was 
moved by Archbishop Sancroft, that an order 
might be added, requirmg the Clergy to pub- 
lish it in all the churches in England. ‘ This,’ 
says Bishop Burnet, ‘ was looked on as a most 
pernicious precedent, by which the clergy 
were made the heralds to publish the King's 
Declarations, which, in some instances, might 
come to be not only indecent, but mischievous.’ 
And he afterwards takes notice of the bad ef- 
fects and consequences of it.’"—pp. 88—91. 

Having received the elements of his educa- 
tion in London, young Calamy was sent toa 


private academy, at Wickhambrook, in Suf.- | 
On re- | 
| preciated. Several of the most respectable of 


folk, where he remained two years. 
turning to town for a short time, he was per- 
suaded te go to Holland, then the great seat 
of learning for the Non-conformists. Utrecht 
was his destination, and a good account is 
given in the narrative of his residence, of the 
state of the university there, and of the many 
distinguished men who filled the several pro- 
fessorships. He continued in Holland till the 
year 1691, when he returned to England, full 
of thankfulness for the advantages he had de- 
rived from his three years’ residence on the 
continent. Having settled at Utrecht just at 
the period of the revolution, he was enabled to 
collect some anecdotes respecting the prepara- 
tions made in Holland for that event 

‘ The measures taken in order to this were, 
nt first, very secret; but the design was at 
length so generally known in Holland, and 
that a good while before the sailing of the 
forces, that it is really amazing, King James 
was not sooner certified about it, and better 
provided against it. 

* But there was one thing relating to the 
matter, which at that time made a noise in 
Holland, which was the dream of a certain 
Quaker, that was published that year, a few 
months after my settlement amongst them. 
He said he dreamt that the Prince of Orange, 


with a good naval and land force, sailed from 
Holland towards England, and was shattered, 
and driven back by storm; and that, being in 
a little time refitted, he sailed again, landed 
in England, met with little opposition, was 


crowned King, and the nation flourished ex- 
ceedingly under him. This printed dream 
being shown to the Prince, it was said, that he 
should reply that the man knew more than 
he; but, when the event proved answerable, 
great notice was taken of it.”—pp. 147, 148 
Calamy also witnessed, at Rotterdam, the 
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embarkation of some of the forces which ac. 
companied the Prince of Orange to England. 

“ | could not help being full of thoughts upon 
this oecasion, and, among many others, went 
to Rotterdam, and saw some of the es ac- 
tually embarked for England. And there was 
a great concern visible in the countenance of 
every one that was to be met with about their 
success. They had public prayers in all the 
churches in Holland every day, for a good 
while together, which was an unusual thing in 
that country; and | observed the ministers 
prayed for a north-east wind, by name, which 
would bring the forces from thence hither to 
the best advantage. 

“There was an universal consternation 
when the Prince was driven back by the storm, 
though the damage done was soon repaired, it 
not being so great as it had at first been repre- 
sented. But when they got out to sea again, 
with a fair wind, and especially when we had 
an account of their safe landing at Torbay, in 
England, the rejoicing and satisfaction that 
appeared all over Holland, was beyond what 
words could express.’"'"—pp. 151, 152. 

A great variety of amusing recollections of 


| his college life at Utrecht are given by Ca- 


lamy, and he seems to feel great gratitude to 
the professors, by whose sneer and care he 
was greatly improved. Soon after his return 
to England he went for a year to Oxford, 
where his talents began to be known and ap- 


the party to which he had joined himself, beg- 
ged him to preach to their congregations, 
Among these was Mr. Cornish, who had been 
Canon of Christ Church formerly, and a Mr. 
Brice, in both of whose congregations he was 
reccived with great fervour. His reputation, 
however, for learning, kept him on good terms 
with the principal members of the University, 
notwithstanding his dissent, and he observes 
that, both at St. Mary's, in the schools, and at 
the coffee-houses, he was treated with great 
respect. His plan was, for the present, only 
to preach occasionally, and pursue his studies 
till such a time as opportunity and his farther 
preparation should induce him regularly to en- 
ter upon his profession. He willingly, how- 
ever, accepted the invitations which were sent 
him from different parishes, to supply the 
place of absent pastors; and, among others, 
went to Andover, where he preached to the 
great satisfaction, it eeems, of his audience. 
The sequel to his discourse, was not a little 
amusing, and we shall transcribe the account 
he has given of the affair, as excellently adapt- 
ed to show the state of feeling which existed 
at the time among some of the old Dissenters, 
and the shrewd good sense of Calamy himself. 

“The meeting-house was, at that time, in 
Mr. Bradband’s back yard, through which | 
passed upon my coming out of the pulpit, the 
people making a lane for me, and thanking me 
for my good sermon, as I moved along towards 
the parlour, which, to my no small surprise, I 
found when I came to it, to be full of men, 
women, and children. I was no sooner sat 
down, than | was, in the name of all the com- 

ny, applied to by a grave old woman in 4 

igh-crowned hat, who, thanking me very 
civilly for my pains, told me, that she verily 
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believed it was a special providence that sent 
me thither at that time, aniong a people that 
were unhappily destitute, but who thirst- 
ed for the word of God, and were disposed, 
according to their ability, to be very kind toa 
minister that would settle with them, and 
break the bread of life among them, which she 
a might be prevailed upon to do.”—pp. 


Calamy offered some excuses, and the old 
lady replied, 

“That my character was known to them, 
and they had now had a taste of my ministe- 
rial gifts, and could trast God as to the rest.’ 
As for them she said, ‘ it was well known they 
were a very serious, united, and harmonious 
people, and much inclined to love their minis- 
ters; and I might be very happy with them, 
as she believed they did not doubt but they 
might be with me.’ She said, ‘that one ar- 
gument she had to induce me to listen to the 
motion that she made, was this. They hada 
good number of promising young Christians in 
that town and about it, that were just in their 
bloom, who she verily believed would flourish 
in religion exceedingly, if they were but under 
the inspection and conduct of such an one as 
Iwas. There was, indeed, a sprinkling of old 
Christians among them, who it was to be 
hoped had something in them that was good. 
But they were, many of them, sadly declined, 
and grown lukewarm, and religion had no 
great credit from them, nor could a minister 
reasonably promise himself much comfort in 
them.’ 

“These young Christians she greatly ap- 
plauded, and then expressed herself in this 
manner. ‘ Sir, 1 perceive you have great pros- 
pects, and | cannot say bat according to human 
views you may have reason for them; but I 
beseech you do not despise the earnest request 
of the people of God in this place. You must 
allow me to say to you, as old Farel did to 
young Calvin, when he had him at Geneva, 
and was endeavouring to prevail with him to 
stay there, that if you offer to go any farther 
the blessing of God will not follow you.’ 

“Upon this, an aged man that was present, 
tot being pleased with her reflections on the 
old Christians at Andover, cried out, ‘ Come, 
come, mother, do not bear so hard on the old 
Christians among us. We have stood to our 
principles in a time of trial, and have suffered 
for the sake of our consciences, and kept our 
gel and I hope some of us de bring forth 

uit even in old age: whereas these young 
ones that you so much applaud, have not yet 
been tried, and there is no knowing what they 
will prove. Though it is to be hoped that 
some of them maw answer expectations, yet it 
is to be feared that a number of them who 
now promise fair, if new troubles upon the ac- 
count of religion should arise, would drop off 
like rotten leaves in autumn.’ 

“I had never before been engaged in such 
conversation, and, therefore was much at a 
loss what to say, or how to behave, I was not 
willing to drop any thing affronting, and yet 
hardly knew how to avoid it. At length, hav- 
es myself a little, | made the good 

woman this return: ‘ Mother,’ said I, * you 
Were just now telling me what an barmony 
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and good agreement there is amo ou here 
at Andover; whereas, I find by what has been 
offered since, that you cannot agree among 
yourselves, which are best, the old Christians, 
or the young. But leaving it to you to deter- 
mine that, at your leisure, allow me, who hear- 
tily wish well both to young and old, to make 
one motion, your falling in with which, would, 
(in my apprehension) add not a little to your 
flourishing, and to harmony and good agree- 
ment. I understand that there is an old gen- 
tleman in your neighbourhood, an eminent 
divine, (whose books I am not worthy to carry 
after him,) who preaches to you in this town 
every other Lord's day. Fix him wholly 
amongst you, and ease him of the trouble of 
going in his advanced age to preach at Win- 
chester once a fortnight; and as you will this 
way pay but a decent respect to one of his 
great worth, so I should think you would take 
a step that would much promote the interest 
of piety and charity.” 

“ The old woman seemed perfectly astonish- 
ed at my proposal, and cried out, ‘ What, Mr. 
Sprint! old Mr. Sprint! Alas, he is a Baxte- 
rian! he is a middle-way man! he is an Ocea- 
sional Conformist! he is neither fish nor flesh, 
nor good red herring!’ Upon this I could not 
forbear smiling, and said, ‘ Mother, mother, he 
is a good man and great! he is moving apace 
towards Heaven himself, and helping others 
thither too; and he is well fitted for it. You 
do not to me discover your wisdom in reflect- 
ing on a man of his worth and eminence. 
However,’ said I, (who was willing to be a lit- 
tle plain before parting, and to leave some- 
thing with her in her own vulgar language 
that might stick and abide by ber,) ‘ — car- 
riage to him would never, while the world 
stands, induee me to listen to such a motion 
as yours. For the very same names as you 
give to him now, would you in a little time 
give to me, and, perhaps, yet worse; crying 
that you had got out of the frying pan into the 
fire.’ "—pp. 306—309. 

On returning to London, he was offer- 
ed the choice of two situations, the one as 
assistant to the pastor of a congregation in 
Blackfriars, the other to one at Bristol. To 
the latter he went upon trial, and his principal, 
a Mr. Weeks, is described as having “an un- 
wieldy body, broken with infirmities; but a 
mighty voice and a great spirit.” Calamy's 
mother, however, was so urgent in her persua- 
sions, that he yielded to her wishes, and resign- 
ed his intentions of settling in Bristol, which 
the good old lady said would be to her just like 
burying him. He therefore returned to Lon- 
don, resigning the offer of a hundred pounds 
per annum, which he was to have received at 
Bristol, and which was at that time a consider- 
able sum, for one of forty pounds, which was 
all that his employers in London could afford. 
Even this was collected with great difficulty, 
and a proposal being made from a congrega- 
tion in another part of the town, Calamy re- 
moved thither, and was paid sixty pounds a 
vear for his services. Soon after this change 
in bis sitaation he appeared before the world 
as an author, and published a set of sermons 
o@ the subject of vows, which were well re- 
ceived, and considerably increased his reputs- 
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tion. About this time also he married Mrs. 
Mary Watts, daughter to Mr. Michael Watts, 
“who dealt in Yorkshire clothes and Kersys. 
She had,” says he, “ universally ys charac- 
ter, was a member of Mr. John Shouer's con- 
gtegation, of a singularly good temper, and one 
of my own mother's choosing; and our match 
was generally applauded.” in speaking of his 
father-in-law, he relates an anecdote, curiously 
illustrative of the situation of the Dissenters in 
the time of Charles I', Mr. Michael Watts 
was a man of note and of consequence in his 
party, and was accordingly marked out as a fit 
object for the proceedings of Doctors’ Cem- 
mons. But though belonging to a sect not at 
all remarkable for containing many humour- 
ists, he was well known for his merry disposi- 
tion and jocose fancies. On the day, therefore, 
preceding that on which the threat of the court 
was to be put in execution, he went down to 
Doctors’ Commons, and inquired for Dr. Pin- 
fold, the most determined man in the prosecu- 
tions of the non-conformists. Mr. Watts in- 
formed him that he had business of importance 
to consult him upon, and at last persuaded the 
doctor, though he was greatly engaged at the 
time, to agree to follow him to the Horns ta- 
vern in the neighbourhood. When he arrived 
there, his client, instead of entering upon busi- 
ness, began to ply him with the merriest sto- 
ries he could remember, and with the best 
wine of the tavern. Having continued these 
operations for some time, and seeing his com- 
pean eye sparkle with good humour, he told 

im to look in his face, and tell him if he could 
see any thing offensive in it, or for which he 


should not be suffered to live undisturbed and 


in quiet?) The doctor was a little startled by 
this question, but answered, that it was strange 
indeed, if a gentleman of his pleasant temper, 
was not permitted to live without disturbance. 
it is so, replied the non-conformist, and espe- 
cially as my neighbours respect me, and I pay 
every man his own, love the king, and can 
drink a giass with a friend as cheerfully as any 
one. He then communicated his name, and 
Dr. Pinfold told him he could hardly have be- 
lieved that the Fanatics, who were usually so 
morose, sullen, and ill-tempered, had such a 
merry man among them, and concluded the 
interview by saying, “ Mr. Watts, if any of our 
officers should hereafter go about to give you 
disturbance, do but come and take a bottle with 
me, and tell me some more of your merry sto- 
ries, and I will take effectual care to screen 
you.” The consequence was, that Calamy’s 
father-in-law was never again troubled by any 
threats from Doctors" Commons. 

The memoir being in the form of a journal, 
and most of the information it contains being 
in short passages, and sometimes even in notes, 
it renders the attempt at any thing like an 
analysis impossible, but we turn to those parts 
of it which may give the best idea of its gene- 
tal contents. In the year 1702, Calamy pub- 
lished the first edition to his Abridgment of 
Baxter's Life, prefacing the work by “An Essay 
towards a list of the ministers who were eject- 
ed as non-conformists, by the act of uniformity 
(1662); and an account of the reasons they 
gave for their conduct, with respect both to 
won-conformity, and occasional conformity.” 
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He also added to it, “ A continuation of their 
history till the year 1691." Before sending 
the work to press, he used every precaution to 
secure its correctness, and prepare himself 
against the attacks which it would probably 
provoke from the opposite party. For this 
purpose he was anxious to get a sight, if possi- 
ble, of Lord Clarendon’s history, which was 
then printing at Oxford, and which he suspect- 
ed might clash with Baxter's account of the 
same period. Should this be the case, a sight 
of the former would enable him, he observes, 
either to “soften matters by marginal notes, 
or provide himself with what vouchers he could 
get, in support of the particulars of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s narrative.” To compass, however, this 
important object was not an easy task, and 
having arrived at Oxford, taking every precau- 
tion to prevent his presence there being known, 
he began to employ his wits about the steps to 
be taken in the enterprise. The only way it 
appeared by which he could obtain a view of 
the manuscript, or what was already printed of 
Lord Clarendon’s work, was through the print- 
ers; going, therefore, early in the morning, to 
a cofiee house near the university printing 
office, he inquired if any of the workmen lived 
near with whom he could have some conversa: 
tion; he was told there was, and one was intro- 
duced to him, from whom, having given him 
his morning draught, he learnt many particulars 
about what was going on in the office, but not 
a word was spoken about the only work which 
he cared to hear named. At length he ven- 
tured to inquire, if the History of the Civil 
War was not printing at that office? He was 
answered that it was, but with great care and 
secrecy, lest any London bookseller, by getting 
the sheets, should print it in a cheaper form, 
and so hurt the sale of the larger edition. Ca- 
lamy on this assured him, that he was no book- 
seller, but would oy any consideration to ia- 
spect tho work! No offer, however, could in- 
duce the man to give his assistance in the ef- 
fair, and it would be a difficult matter wholly to 
justify Calamy in taking these measures to 
effect his purpose. He must have been oy 4 
larly blind at the time to every thing but hi 
work, not to have seen that he was very impro- 
perly tampering with the honesty and trust- 
worthyness of a person who had no right what- 
ever to grant his request. But this considera- 
tion either was not of sufficient weight with 
him, or did not enter his mind ; for having re- 
turned to his inn, he sent for a periwig-maker, 
whom he had formerly known at Oxford, and 
of him he inquired, if he could not manage to 
find a workman in the university printi 
office, “whose circumstances were low @ 
strait, and who found it hardg provide for his 
wife and children, and to keep the wolf from 
the door; that upon the prospect of a little 
good eating and drinking, and a piece of money 
in his pocket, might be prevailed with to help 
him to a sight of the printed sheets.” This 
idea is not a little calculated to render us still 
more doubtful of Calamy’s conduet in this bu- 
siness, and unless we could find some trifling 
apology for him in his desire to render Baxter 
as correct as possible, we should regard the 
whole transaction as meriting unqualified re- 
probation. But to proceed; the wig-maker 
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told him that he knew a person who he 
thought would answer his porposs, and he im- 
mediately went and brought back with him a 
Detch préssman, whose circumstances were 
such as to leave him open to the influence of 
a bribe. From this man he learnt, that the 
workman with whom ire had spoken before on 
the subject, had given a full account in the 
office of the interview he had had with him, 
and that it was generally believed he was a 
London bookseller. Calamy then gave the 
true reason for his anxiety to see Lord Claren- 
don's history, promising at the same time, that 
“if he would comply with his desire, and tarry 
with him while he was running over what he 
brought him, he would give him meat and 
drink to his satisfaction, and a piece of money 
at last, to carry home to his poor wife and 
children.”” The bargain being thus struck, 





the Dutchman agreed to do as he was request- | 


ed, only stipulating, that Calamy should keep 


himself private, and that if it should become | 


known that he had seen the work, it should not 
on any account be mentioned by what means 
he had obtained the sight of it. The printer 
then retired, and in about two hours time came 
back to Calamy, bringing with him part of the 
copy, and the whole of the work which had 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SPIX AND MARTIUS'’S TRAVELS IN 
BRAZIL.” 


Iv the year 1817, the King of Bavaria sent 
an expedition, consisting of two learned men, 
to explore the empire of Brazil. Having re- 
mained in that country four years, they pub- 
lished in 1823 the first volume of their Travels. 
This volume was translated into English; and 
therefore, even if its date was more recent, 
would not properly fall within the sphere of 
our jurisdiction. It seems, however, that a 
like honour is not destined to befall the vo- 
lume before us, though it appears to be of at 
least equal merit with its predecessor, and to 
contain a full and autheutic description of the 
natural productions and population of Brazil, 
interesting at once to the man of business, the 
historian, and the scientific philosopher. 

Since the publication of the first volume, 
ene of the authors has died; and, in conse- 
quence, all the weight has fallen on the 
shoulders of Dr. Martius, who promises a 
third volume, in which the description of the 
Journey from the River of the Amazons to the 


| Western Boundary of the Brazilian Empire 


been already printed. Calamy observes, that | 


Lord Clarendon “ has not only shown the great- 
est prejudice, but taken little pains to conceal 
it, leaving it so glaring, that the least discern- 
ing readers mar 

statements.” 
Life was received by the public with great in- 
terest, and the whole first edition was speedily 
sold off. There is every reason to suppose 


discover its influence on his | 
he Abridgment of Baxter's | 


that the sale and general attention which it | 
excited were aided by the circumstance of the 
History of the Rebellion appearing at the same | 


time. 
considerable notoriety, all parties being inte- 
rested in it, and many both of the one side and 
the other praised him for his undertaking, and 
the manner in which he had executed it. It 
was not, however, without some danger of 
trouble, that he published this work; and he 
was threatened, soon after its appearance, with 
the censure of the convocation. But his own 
resolution, and that of the publishers was no- 
thing daunted by this threat, and when one of 
the latter was informed of the intention which 
their opponents had in view, the bookseller re- 
plied that he should be greatly obliged to his 
informant if he would be so good as to tell any 
of the members of the convocation, that if 


It obtained for the editor and abridger 


will be contained, and besides an Atlas, some 
dissertations on the Geogrphy, Statistics, and 
Native Languages of that Country. 

Having landed at Rio de Janeiro, and pass- 
ed some time in exploring the neighbourhood 
of that city, the travellers first took « south- 
west direction, and visited the town of St, 
Paulo. From thence, making some diversions, 
they journeyed northwards to Villa Rica, and 
so on to the Diamond District. They then 
turned to the left, and proceeded up the Val- 
ley of the Rio de St. Francisco, making a 
slight diversion to the border of the province 
of Goyaz; and at Malhada they left the course 


| of the river, and taking first a south-east and 





they would put their design in execution, he | 


wonld willingly present such of them as were 
most active with a purse of guineas, not doubt- 
ing but that the affair would turn out to him a 
profitable business. 

We cannot follow this useful and entertain- 
ing work any further, but we have already 
given our readers a sufficient specimen of its 
style to enable them to judge of its general 
character. It is one of the best auto-biogra- 
phies extant. 








* Reise in Brasilien auf Befeh! Sr. Majestat 
Maximilian Joseph I. Kinigs von Baiern, in 
den Jahren 1817 bis 1520, gemacht und bes- 
chrieben von Dr. J. B. von Spix und Dr. Carl 
Friedr. Phil. vom Martius. Zweiter Theil. 
(Travels in Brazil, in the years 1817-1820, 
undertaken by cemmand of H. M. the King of 
Bavaria, by the late Dr. John Bapt. von Spix 
and Dr. C. F. Phil. von Martius. Vol. ii. 
Written and edited by the survivor, Dr. C. F. 
P. von Martius.) Munich, 1°28. pp. 469. 4to. 

t The River St. Francisco, whose valley is 
visited in two different parts by our travellers, 
has not been known to the Brazilians, in its 
whole length, for more than thirty years, 
From its direction and size, it would be of 
great importance to the internal trade of Bra- 
zil; but its fall is so great, (it being at its con- 


| fluence with the Paraopeba, 1777 Paris feet 
I 


above the sea,) that the navigation is very 
difficult and dangerous.—(p. 785; compare 
Denis: Resumé de U Histoire du Brésil, p. 6.) 
Dr. Martius states that he heard nothing in 
Brazil of the account mentioned by Southey, 
(History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 534,) that this 
river, at a place called Sumidouro, runs for 
the distance of eleven or twelve legoas, 
through a subterraneous channel; and that it 
appears to rest on some erroneous information. 





then a north-west direction, passed through 
the interior of the province of Bahia, and 
reached its capital city, whence we will trace 
their farther route hereafter. 

The inning of the second volume finds 
the expedition at Villa Rica, a smal! town, 
about miles to the north of Rio Janeiro, 
whence they journey onwards to examine the 
Diamond District. Passing by some gold 
mines,in which the gold is found in veins of 
quartz, traversing strata of clay slate, they af- 
terwards cross a high Alpine country, covered 
with a rich vegetation. 

“In walking through the high grass, we 
had,” say Dr. Martius, “ the bnisto 
tread upon a round sand-hill, which was 
thrown up and pierced through in every di- 
rection by a swarm of large wasps, whose ve- 
nomous sting we could only escape by throw- 
ing ourselves on the ground, according to the 
direction of our guides. These insects inha- 
bit holes and cavities in the earth; they are 
nearly the same size as our hornets, are of a 

en colour, and their sting causes violent in- 
Sccaesetion, owelling, fover,end even madness.” 
—p. 425. 

Tn a small valley near this place they found 
an iron foundry, erected in 1812, at the ex- 
pense of the king. The works are on a large 
scale, and the walls of the furnace are made 
of sand-stone, imported from Newcastle, the 
quartz slate of the country not resisting fire. 
It is on this stratum that the iron ores are 
found reposing. 

The travellers next reached Villa do Prin- 
cipe, a town of some size, lying near the edge 
of the Diamond District, into which they were 
admitted by virtue of an order from the king. 
This tract of country is entirely occupied by 
the government, for the sake of its mineral 
treasures. In 1730, diamonds were declared 
the property of the crown; and this district 
being particularly abundant in them, has been 
subjected to a most curious system of exclu- 
sion. Lines of demarcation are set around it, 

rded as strictly as those of an infected city. 
eens is permitted to pass these, in either 
direction, without an order from the intendant 
of the mines. Every one, on going out, hia- 
self, horses, and baggage, is subjected to a 
most minute examination; and in case of sus- 
picion that a diamond has been swallowed, 
may be detained for twenty-four hours. The 
intendant is head judge in all cases, and ehief 
of the police; he may send any inhabitant out 
of the district, on bare suspicion. Nor is there 
any appeal from him and his council, the 
Junta Diamantina, except to the mercy of the 
king. Every member of this board, if he 
knows of any person having diamonds in his 
ssion, is bound to give notice to the in- 
tendant, who immediately issues his search- 
warrant, though, in cases of emergency, the 
soldiers are permitted to search without such 
authority. There are also strict rules with 
regard to the registration of the inhabitants, 
the admission of fresh settlers, the erection of 
new inns or shops, and the hiring of slaves. 
The members of the expedition being ac- 
quainted with the intendant, who, though a 
native Brazilian, had studied mine un- 
der Werner in Germany, were invi toa 


ortune to | 
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sitting of the Junta. The order of 

ings Ses as follows. First: the rae 
of diamonds was laid before the meeting; it 
amounted to 9,306 carats 2 grains, and way 
divided into twelve classes (lotes), enclosed in 
bags of red silk. The division was made by 
means of a brass box, in which there were 
eleven sieves of different size, arranged that 
the smallest diamonds were collected in the 
lowest, the largest, in the upper sieve. There 
were eleven stones of more than 8 carats in 
weight. Some spurious diamonds were ro- 
jected by the Junta, and given for the sake of 
accurate examination to the travellers. These 
are now preserved at Munich, and were found 
to be several beautiful varieties of chryso- 
beryls, (chiefly those called in Brazil green 
aqua-marines, and sapphires,) white and blue 
topazes, rubies, quartzes, and other stones. 
After the whole collection of the year had 
been examined and a list made, they were, in 
the presence of all the members, packed up in 
bags, and deposited in a small red moroceo 
box. This was fastened by two locks, of 
which the intendant and the officer of crown 
revenue had each a key, and then given in 
charge, together with: the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, to a detachment of dragoons, and 
addressed to the king, to be forwarded by the 
governor of Villa Rica to Rio Janeiro. 

The diamond-washing is performed by saves, 
who are hired by the government from pri- 
vate proprietors, at a rate of 300 to 600 rees 
a week. They are under the control of cer- 
tain inspectors, named feitores, of whom there 
were, in 181s, one hundred. These persons 
have the more immediate care of the slaves, 
and receive from them the diamonds. The 
feitores, again, are under the control of ten 
surveyors, (administradores,) who weigh the 
diamonds, deliver them to the Junta, and have 
the management of the works, machinery, &c. 
The government had formerly prohibited the 
washing for gold in the diamond district: it is, 
however, now permitted, as a favour, to indi- 
viduals ; but if any precious stones are found, 
they are given up to the Junta. The most 
formidable enemy, however, to the govern- 
ment, is the diamond smuggler, or grimpeiro. 
These persons, who are frequently runaway 
slaves, being well acquainted with the coun- 
try, are able by night to elude the vigilance of 
the royal guards. The diamonds thus smug- 
gled are generally procured from the slaves, 
who are able, in the presence of the inspectors, 
to secrete thein in various manners, between 
their fingers and toes, in their ears, mouth or 
hair, or they swallow the stones or throw 
them over their heads, so that they can find 
them again by night. When the guards are 
once past, the smugglers sell the stones to 
traders, who easily conceal them in balls of 
cotten and other similar commodities, and 
send them down to the coast.—(p. 429—445.) 

Such is the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the system adopted by the Brazilian 
government. “ It is,” as Dr. Martius remarks, 
“ the only instance in which a tract of country 
has been isoleted, and all civil relations made 
subordinate to a monopoly of the crown.” The 
happiness and convenience of both the inhabi- 
tants and neighbours are obviously sacrificed 
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to maintain a mercantile ulation, of which, 
we should think, the cous cannot be very 
great. In a case of plague, or violent infec- 
tious disease, a government might be justified 
in declaring a part of its own subjects in a 
state of blockade ; but in the present case the 
injustice is obvious, while the expediency is 
more than doubtful. 

The intendant, Da Camara, took the travel- 
lers to see a gold mine in.this district. 
quartz slate, which had been in different places 


worked for gold, was mixed with a considera- | 


ble quantity of mica, and alternated with beds 
of green clay slate. The mining had been 
carried on carelessly and irregularly. 
other mine which they visited, the quartz was 


The | 





In an- | 


broken with hammers, and in this comminuted | 
state exposed to the action of falling water. | 
The metal was then extracted by negro slaves, | 


being found in thin plates, and sometimes in 
large pieces and crystals. It appears that all 
this work is conducted in the most unskilful 


and expensive manner, and that people fre- | 


quently destroy their estates by laying them 
under water, impoverishing themselves and 
ruining their successors.—(p. 447.) 

The author of this work is very minute and 


observe that gold is generally, if not universal- 
ly, found either in a quartzose matrix, or ina 
gravelly loamy debris, mixed with quartz peb- 
bles, called by the natives cascilho." We 
imagine that this mixture, from which gold is 
obtained by washing, is (to use a term now 
generally adopted) diluvium ; and that it was 


formed naturally by a process similar to that | 
which is now executed by art,and is described | 


above by our traveller—viz. that a current of 
water broke down the quartz. strata, reduced 


them to a gravelly state, and prepared them | 
for the washing of the miner. A large portion | 


of gold, and gold only, being procured in this 
manner, (far we never remember to have read 
of silver, platina, &c. washings,) the question 
arises what is the cause of this singularity ? 
We believe that it can, without difficulty, be 
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accounted for. Quartz is, as our readers know, 
though @ hard, yet a very frail and brittle 
substance; and in beds it does not lie in lar, 

masses, but is traversed by innumerable fis- 
sures and veins. Accordingly, if a great eur- 
rent of water passed over such a stratum, it 
would naturally carry it away, and the rock 
being in itself hard, though not compact, would 
in the state of pebble, though not as a conti- 
nuous bed, resist the action of water. Of this 
we have a striking instance in our own coun- 
try. Any person who has walked in Hyde 
Park, or observed any of the gravel pits in the 
neighbourhood of London, will have perceived 
numerous quartz pebbles mixed with the flints 
andsand. They are also found at Oxford, onthe 
southern coast of England, and in many other 
places. The course of these stones has been 
traced by Dr. Buckland, in a very curious pa- 
per in the Geological Transactions, to the 
Lickey Hill in Staffordshire, whence they 
have been scattered over a large portion of 
the south of England. Unluckily for us, the 
quartz of the Lickey Hill had no veins of gold; 
otherwise, we have no doubt that this country 
would have exhibited examples of the two me- 
thods of procuring gold, viz. by extracting it 


regular in his mineralogical notices, and we | from the matrix of quartz, and washing for it 


in diluvium. 

In this diamond district the dry season be- 
gins in April or May; the rains set in in Octo- 
ber, and last through November and Decem- 


| ber with great violence, but in January there 


are generally some weeks of fine weather, 
which is called the little summer. The dis- 


eases are chiefly inflammatory and rheumatic. 
The negroes suffer much from elephantiasis, 


and a disease called arcus senilis, i. e. a thick- 
ening of the cornea in an arch round the pupil. 
One of the exciting causes to this malady is, 
(in Dr. Martius’s opinion,) the position of the 
negro in the gold and diamond washings, 
where the head is-bent down, and the extre- 


| mities kept in running water, while the body 


is exposed naked to the heat of the sun.—(p. 


| 465.) 


* The term cascdlho is more commonly ap- | 
plied to the gravel in which diamonds occur; | 
| processions of the actors and people, accompa- 


but we conceive that the following general 
description of the diluvium of Minas includes 
that in which gold, as well as that in which 
precious stones are found. 

“The quartz and sandstone either come up 
to the surface of the soil, the highest points 
being generally denuded, or they are covered 
to the depth of several feet by a bed of gravel, 
rubbish, and sand (gurgtlhao or cascdlho) 
This rabbish consists of grey, yellow, red, and 
sometimes white earth, which is mixed with 
many fragments of quartz, of very different 
size,and angular fracture. In other places a 
red loamy earth, as is the case ina large part 
of Minas, forms the upper layer, in which 


The travellers had the good fortune to be 
present at some rejoicings for the coronation of 
the king. The play-house was opened, and 


nied with music and appropriate symbols, passed 
over the stage. There were also dances, and 


| four harlequins appeared between the acts, 


there are occasional fragments of a coarse | 


green stone, nearly reduced to clay. 


In this | 


vel and sand the diamonds are generally | 


ound, especially in the channels of rivers and 
brooks. The stones are corstantly accompa- 
nied by numerous well-rounded pebbles of 
clear transparent quartz, of a very hard iron 
stone, and a black Lydian stone.”—p. 460. 


who imitated the antics of the American sa- 
vages. There were also some equestrian 
games, and Dr. Martius admired a painted 
seene, sufficiently to consider it as an earnest 
of the future progress of the Brazilians in the 
fine arts. The whole was followed by illumi- 
nations and balls. The negroes also showed 
their joy at the celebration of a singular cus- 
tom which they have—viz. of electing annual- 
ly a king and court. This king has no politi- 
eal rights over the blacks, but merely enjoys 
an empty dignity, and therefore the Brazilian 
government does not interfere. 

“On this occasion, King Congo and Queen 
Xinga, with several princes and princesses, 
and six lords and ladies of the bed chamber, 
were chosen, and marched in order to their 
own church. The procession was led by ne- 
groes with standards, others following, wh- 
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carried statues of St. Francis, St. Salvador, | secuted with unexampled barbarity —(p. 482 
hom 


and the Virgin, ope om black. These were | 806.) 


followed by a band of music, and then came 
the black princes and princesses, with their 
trains carried by pages of both sexes, the king 
and queen of the former year, still adorned 
with a sceptre and crown, and the newly-elect- 
ed king and queen, decked with diamonds, 
eye coins, and valuables of all kinds, which 

ad been borrowed for the purpose—and the 
whole train was closed by the black people 
holding in their hands lighted tapers or sticks, 
covered with silver paper. Having arrived in 
the negroes’ church of the Black Virgin, the 
king of the preceding year gave up his sceptre 
and crown to his successor, who now in his 
new dignity waited on the intendant of the 
diamond district, with all his court. The in- 
tendant, who had already received notice of 
this ceremony, received his royal guest in his 
dressing-gown and night-cap. The newly- 
elected king, a free negro, and by profession a 
shoemaker, was rather disconcerted at the 
sight of the intendant, and, when invited to 
sit upon the sofa, dropped his sceptre to the 
ground. The affable Da Camara picked it up, 
and gave it back to the king, who was already 
tired of reigning, with these words, ‘ Votre 
Majesté a laissé tomber son sceptre.’ The pro- 
cession afterwards passed through the streets, 
and attended the king and queen back to their 
huts."—p. 469. 

In the beginning of June the expedition left 
Tejuco and their hospitable friend Da Camara, 
and proceeded to the east over the district of 
Minas. At a place called Buriti, they found 
the house of a Portuguese, who, in this re- 
tired spot, had erected three machines for 
carding and spinning cotton, which could be 
set in motion by a single wheel moved by 
hand. 
ingenuity of this man, who, in so uncivilized 
a spot, and having so little communication 
with the world, occupies the inhabitants in 
manufactures, while the ground is scarcely 
cultivated, and all the neighbouring sea-ports 
are over-stocked with English cottons.—(p. 
475.) 


In their way to the Villa do Bom Successo, | 


the travellers were suddenly met by a troop of 
naked Indians, who passed by in dead silence. 
They were of the race of the cannibal Boto- 
cudos. 
mark of the lowest and most revoltin 
lity, their unseemly and ill-formed 
being only less disgusting than the expression 
which they bore. After having passed the 
main body, the travellers found a woman, who 
slowly followed the rest, covered with wounds 
on her arms, legs, and breast. She had been 
detected by her husband in flagranti delicto, 
who, with a jealousy common among the In- 
dians, had tied her to a tree, and shot at her 
with arrows, leaving her to follow her compa- 
nions as well as she could —(p. 480. 

At the degraded state of these Indians we 
may feel pity, but not surprise, when we hear 
that some of them were, at the beginning of 
this century, by a royal decree, declared out- 
laws and enemies of the state, hunted down 
like wild beasts by the king's soldiers, and 
either compelled to ten years’ slavery, or per- 


Dr. Martius wonders at the misplaced | 


} 


Nor does the condition of those w 

the government has attempted to reclaim from 
their savage habits, appear to be much supe- 
rior. In many parts of their journey the tra- 
vellers met with the small villages, or aldeas, 
(as they are called,) of the Indians; but the 
numbers of the original settlers seem always to 
have diminished. Some are destroyed by the 
small-pox and other diseases, some return to 
their native woods. At one settlement in par- 
ticular, in the province of Piauhy, the travel- 


| lers were struck with the squalid and down- 
| cast appearance of the Indians, and lament 





the rare exceptions to the failure of these at- 
tempts—the more so that the establishment of 
them is always attended with bloodshed. The 
method of subjugating a native tribe is de- 
scribed as follows. A troop of regular soldiers 
and volunteers is raised, and furnished with 
ammunition and arms by the government 
When the expedition is bee, it is necessary 
to carry provisions for some months. They 
endeavour rather to surprise the Indians in 
their houses than run the risk of an open bat- 
tle; but, by whatever means reduced, the na- 
tives are then collected to a village of mud 
huts, at a distance from any Brazilian town, 
and taught husbandry under a civil, and re- 
ligion under an ecclesiastical officer.—(p. 804.) 


| The effects of this violent system may be easi- 


ly guessed. A kindness, done in a harsh man- 
ner, is no-kindness at all. The Indians, or- 
dered to unlearn all their habits-and all their 
opinions, as well civil as religious, naturally 
resist such mistaken benevolence. Some re- 
turn to their native wilds, while others, who 
have lost their strength and activity without 
fitting themselves for a better mode of life, 
sink into the lowest sensuality.. Of the feel- 
ings which exist between the fodiane and Por- 
tuguese we may form some idea from the al- 
most incredible fact mentioned in this work, 
that in one district many of their Christian 
brethren gave the natives clothes charged 
with the poison of the small-pox, which in 
consequence raged among them with such 
fury, that they were at last compelled to de- 
stroy the infected with arrows.—(p. 823.) 
There is no page in the history of mankind so 


| black as that which records the intercourse of 


In their exterior they showed every | 
bruta- | 
eatures | 





civilized and barbarous nations. 

Dr. Martius mentions an experiment which 
was tried with success near the sources of the 
river Piauhy, viz. of apportioning the Indians 
out singly to different settlers, whereby they 
more readily assimilate themselves to the 
habits of the conquerors, and learn to imitate 
their improvements.—(p. 805.) ‘This plan 
seems to afford a better chance of success than 
any of which we are aware ; and though it would 
utterly destroy the Indians as a distinct na- 
tion, any change would probably be a change 
for the better. At present their condition is 
anomalous, being neither masters nor slaves; 
neither subject to the laws of others, nor their 
own; so that we can hardly say with Dr. Mar 
tius, that they form a state within a state— 


The cotton tree is much cultivated in this 
district, es well as in the more northern pro- 
vince of Maranhao, which was subsequently 
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visited by our travellers. Dr. Martius justly 
observes, that there are few ts which flou- 
trish over so large a portion of the earth, as the 
cotton tree, which will grow in any latitude 
between Sicily and Naples in the north, and 
parts of New Holland in the south. As it is 
of importance to so great a number of man- 
kind directly, and to all indirectly, our readers 
may not be displeased to hear an account of 
the method in which it is cultivated. In Ma- 
ranhao the soil is a black clay, mixed with 
fine quartz sand, and the plantations are chiefly 
made in the wet low grounds. Nevertheless, 
the clear dry climate of Minas is found very ad- 
vantageous to its growth—(p. 814; compare 
p. 485.) The soil is first cleared by burning; 
then, in the months of January and February, 
when the earth is moist with the late rains, 
five, six, and sometimes twelve seeds are 
planted in small holes, at a distance of from 
two to six feet asunder, and covered lightly 
with earth. In wet soils it is necessary to 
keep the seeds near the surface, Beans, maize, 
and even mandiocca, are sometimes planted 
in the intervals, In the province of Minas the 
harvest does not fall before the second year, 
in the months of September and October; but 
in Maranhao the plant appears above the soil in 
less than fourteen days, and grows with incre- 
dible rapidity, so that the first fruit is gathered 
in the October and November following. In 
Pernambuco the first crop (for there are two 
in a year) begins in July, and indeed some 
cotton is collected even in May. The first 
year's cotton is considered the best. The cot- 
ton plants of Maranhao and Pernambuco seem 
to be different varieties, the former having 
black seeds, and the ratio of the kernel to the 
wool being different. In the Pernambuco tree 
it is as four to one, in the other the weights 
are equal. Care is necessary to prevent the 
plantations becoming foul with weeds, and the 
trees reaching too great a height; for which 
purpose the Coding shoots are cut off, and 
fresh vigour is given to the side branches 
which bear the fruit. In the northern pro- 
tinces the plants are cut down every two or 
three years, and fresh shoots obtained ; but in 
Minas the same land is not serviceable for 
more than two or three years, the cotton tree 
being very exhausting to the soil. The farm- 
ersin that province complain of the great infe- 
tiority of the land to that of Europe, inasmuch 
asthere the earth is warm and the air cold, 
while in Brazil the earth is cold and the air 
warm (terra fria y ar quénte)—p. 426. The 
cotton is separated from the seed by a very 
simple machine of two rollers, and is packed 
by a press into bags of ox hide or coarse cot- 
ton. The author states that an acute Portu- 
goese economist has estimated the cust of 
roduction of cotton at 3,300 rees. (p. 818.) 

¢ does not, however, state the quantity of 
cotton which can be produced at that price; 
but the omission is of no importance, as it is 
evidently impossible to state a general definite 
cost for any commodity of this description. 
The chief part of the cotton of Minas Novas is 
carried to Rio, and it is considered the best in 
Brazil next to that of Pernambuco.* The ex- 


* There is a slight contradiction between 
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porting country is, however, ve , and is 
requently visited by French _— English tra- 
ders, who buy in large quantities for their houses 
at Rio and Bahia, hoping to purchase on advan- 
tageous terms, “and this we aps (says Dr. Mar- 
tius) is the safest speculation which an Euro- 
pean or Brazilian house can undertake in the 
interior of Brazil.""—p. 487. 

In the province of Minas Novas there are 
about 30,000 inhabitants. Their means of eda- 
cation are, one Latin school, with a professor 
paid by the state, and nine private schools, 
There are also eight ecclesiastical corporations 
(trmandades), four of the white population, 
one of the coloured, and three of the black. 
The sect of Sebastianists is also numerous, 
who believe that King Sebastian, of Portugal, 
will some time rise again from the dead and 
revisit the earth.—(p. 490—506.) 

The travellers, in their progress, having lost 
their way, were entertained in the cottage of 
a negro, who was an expert hunter, and under 
his direction they killed a tiger-cat and a mu- 
tum (craz alector). “This beautiful bird,” 
says Dr. Martius, “is not uncommon in the 
woods between this place and Bahia. The 
Indians value its flesh, which in taste resem- 
bles that of a grouse, no less than its bright 
black feathers, which are used for different 
ornaments. The mutum is often found tame 
in the dwellings of the Indians, and it appears 
that in the warmer countries, even of Europe, 
it may be as easily domesticated as our com- 
mon barn-door fowl.”—p. 495. We recom- 
mend this statement to the notice of the Zoo- 
logical Society, for, although the author re- 
stricts his observation to the warmer countries 
of Europe, it appears that animals have a 
power of adapting themselves to the climate. 
At least it seems certain that our common 
fowl is a native of India, and that it was intro- 
duced through Persia, into Asia Minor, and 
thence obtained by the Greeks, by whom: it 
was called the Persian bird.” 

The travellers next turned their steps to- 
wards the Rio de St. Frarcisco,a river of some 
size, which falls into the sea to the north of 
Bahia. The country through which they had 
hitherto passed was chiefly of primitive forma- 
tion, viz. either of granite, mica slate, or 
quartz: they now arrived at calcareous strata, 
containing salt-petre, zinc and lead.t As usual 





two statements on this point in different parts 
of this work: in one place the author tells us 
that the cotton of Maranhao, in another that 
that of Minas is second-best in Brazil.""—pp. 
487. 813. 

* It was certainly not known to the authors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and is first mention- 
ed in the Batrachomyomachia, a poem of late 
date (v. 191). The cock, however, occurs asa 
symbolon Greek coins, at least as early as the 
sixth century before Christ, “ sépriandc dente 
(says Mr Knight, Proleg. Hom. p. 3) @ Grecis 
appellabatur (Aristoph. Aves 485,) quod & Per- 
sta forte in Greciam primum venerat.” There 
is an analogous nomenclature of another arti- 
cle ;—for what we call Indian corn, the French 
call blé de Turquie. 

t Hence we consider that this is transition 
limestone,—a fact which Dr. Martius infers 
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the limestone abounds in caverns, one of which 
called Lapa Grande, was reported to the tra- 
vellers to contain remains of antedilavian ani- 
mals. This they found, after climbing a steep 
hill of massive limestone. 

“Through the lofty entrance of the cave, 
we passed into a vault thirty or forty feet in 


width, and about the same in height, the floor | 
being covered with stalagmite and sinking gra- | 


dually downwards. After wo had walked a 
hundred steps, we found the cavity divided 
into several natural chambers. We fullowed 
one of these ways, which immediately winds 
upwards and compels the explorer to grope 
upon his knees, while at the same time the 
walls, split into the most various and grotesque 
forms, approach one another on both sides. It 


then suddenly winds and ends in a spacious | 
grotto, the walls of which are covered in many | 


places with red stalactite or with white calca- 
reous spar, crystallized in long flat six-sided 
prisms. At the back of this grotto we mount- 
ed eighteen almost regular steps covered with 
stalagmite, spread out like a cascade. It was 
here, on one of the upper steps, that one of our 
es had seven years before found a rib six 
eet in length, and other bones of some antedi- 
luvian animal. We dug in the fine loamy earth, 
with which this part of the cavern is covered 
toa depth of from four to eight inches, and 
succeeded in finding, not indeed large bones, 
but fragments sufficient to convince us that 
they were the remains of a megalonyx. These 
were chiefly vertebra, metacarpal bones, and 
the extreme phalanges. The bones were not 
imbedded in the limestone itself, but lay more 
or less covered and irregularly in the earth 
Near the mouth of the cavern we found on our 
return scattered bones of a tapir, coates, and 
ounces, which had been recently introduced, 
und appeared to be the remains of prey which 
had been there devoured.’’—p. 515. 

It seems to us probable that the Joamy earth 
in which the bones are described as having 
been found was diluvial, and that the bones 
were imbedded in it under some of the circum- 
stances so clearly and accurately detailed by 
Dr. Buckland, in his work on caves. Froin 
the fact, however, that the earth within the 
cavern exactly resembled that without, and 
that the walls at the turns of the passages are 
polished smooth, and at different heights co- 
vered with a marly deposit, Dr. Martius infers 
that at some former period a running streim 
had passed through the cavern, which perhaps 
buried the fossil remains in these rocky cavi- 
ties.—(p. 516.) 

A high calcareous tract of country between 
the Rio de St. Francisco and the Rio Verde 
Grande, is covered with thick woods, and con- 
tains many animals which afford sport to the 
hunter. The manner of killing the tapir is 
described. Several hunters station themselves 
in the low parts of the woods, through which 
the tapirs pass to the neighbouring marshes. 
Each stands against a strong tree, so as to 
withdraw behind it, when the tapir, pursued by 





from its not containing any fossils; though 
this seems rather a non sequitur, for transition 
limestone frequently contains impressions of 
shells. 
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the hounds, rushes by th the thicket. So 
great is the violence and noise, that the ex 
rienced sportsman is glad to avail himself of 
his safeguard, while he takes his aim at the 
neck or breast of the frightened animal. Some 
hunters, however, have sufficient coolness to 
thrust a knife in the tapir's breast as he runs 
by.—(p. 520.) 

The vegetable and animal productions ap- 
péar to be very numerons and valuable. Ac- 
cordingly the population hes increased very 
rapidly ; the district of Contendas, which, forty 
years ago, was stated to have contained only 
three women, now numbering 4006 inhabi- 
tants; a woman in Contendas, of about fifty, 
had 204 living descendants; another, who at 
seventy had married a husband of equal age, 
produced him three children at a birth, which 
all lived. It is common to see a mother of 
eight or ten children of not more than twenty 
yearsofage. These facts, (though pleasing to 
read of) make us rejoice that we are not inha- 
bitants of Contendas. 

The women, children, serpents, lizards, and 
ounces of the river St: Francisco, in its course 
through the province of Minas, have a singv- 
lar and most economical propensity of eating 
earth. It seems that the soil contains a sinal! 
portion of salt-petre, which is agreeable to the 
palate. Boys and girls, however, are less se- 
lect in their tastes, and sometimes eat the 
whitewash off the walls, and occasionally wood, 
charcoal, or cloth.—(p. 527.) 

In descending to the low countries, the tra- 
vellers passed over a wet fertile district, in 
which were several pools of standing water. 
In one of these they found a most varied assem- 
blage of plants, insects, birds, and beasts. 

“Nothing was heard,” says Dr. Martius, 
“but the endless chattering, screaming, and 
chirping of the infinite varieties of. birds, and 
the longer we contemplated this strange scene, 
the less could we prevail on ourselves to dis- 
turb the peace of the wilderness by a hostile 
shot. We saw more than 10,000 animals to- 
gether, while, each in his own manner, pur- 
sued its natural instinct of self-preservation. 
The picture of the Creation appeared as it 
were renewed before our eyes: and this strik- 
ing spectacle would have had a more pleasing 
effect, if the result of our contemplations had 
not been the thought that war, and eterna! 
war, is the lot and condition of anima! exist- 
ence. The innumerable kinds of water fowl 
which live undisturbed at the presence of each 
ther, each pursue their prey in insects, frogs, 
and fishes, as each again is pursued by some 
other enemy. The large storks, which consi- 
der themselves the kings of this watery region, 
are the prey of the great eagles and ounces 
ducks and spoonbills of the otters, gluttons, 
tiger-cats, and vultures, the powerful neigh- 
bours of the smaller watéer-fow]. The domi- 
nion, however, of the distant waters is con- 
tended with all these birds by the caymans, 
the gigantic serpents, andthe piranha, a fish 
of terrible voracity.”—p. 531. 

“ While the shrill cries of the sociable inha- 
bitants of the air still resounded in our ears, 
we were, as if by magic, transplanted into 4 
land of death. In this pool, which was only 
few minutes walk from the other, no birds were 
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seen, nature seemed as it were dead, and even 
the sultry air which rested on the face of the 
dark water, moved not a branch or leaf. Turn- 
ing in wonder to our guide, we were informed 
that this was only the abode of innumerable 
caymans and the voracious piranha. While 
we compared this dismal place with the lake in 
Dante's Hell, several of those scaly monsters, 
snorting and spouting, lifted their jaws from 
the water, reminding us of the words of the 
poet, 

‘ Che sotto l'acqua ha gente che sospira, 

E fanno pullular quest’ acgua al summo.’ 


We counted more than forty of these caymans, 
some of which lay on the shore, while others, 
disturbed, probably, by our arrival, gradually 
came to the top of the water, where they either 
motionless supported themselves like logs of 
wood, or swam in various directions with their 
heads above the surface. The largest of these 
animdls are eight or nine feet long, have green- 
ish scales and a flat snout. There is no animal 
to which nature has given so horrible an ap- 
pearance as this beast. on increase with 
amazing rapidity; each female annually lays 
sixty or eighty eggs, of the size of hen’s eggs, 
on the sand, and several females build these 
with alternate layers of mud into pyramids six 
or eight feet high, and then leave the hatching 
to the effects of the sun and fermentation. 
Pliny remarks that the crocodiles of Egypt 
always lay their eggs at the edge of the inun- 
dation; and it is therefore worthy of mention, 
that in Brazil, also, the heaps of the cayman’s 
eggs are taken as marks of the extent of the 
floods. A female generally watches close to 
this precious charge, and many Sertanejos, 
who sme approached too near, ~ paid for 
their imprudence by the lossofa foot. At the 
approach of an enemy the lazy guardian quick- 
ly starts up, her nostrils open, her small glow- 
ing eyes roll, her red jaws are distended, and 
with a darting motion she reaches her prey, 
which she never quits before she has bitten off 
a limb.” —p. 532. 

The piranha appears to be a fish of extraor- 
dinary voracity ; they attack any animal that 
ventures into the water in large shoals, or 
swarms, like a nest of water hornets. Hence 
horses and cattle do not venture to drink of 
the water below the surface, lest their snout 
should be bitten off—an accident which, how- 
ever, sometimes befalls them. “ The cayman 
himself is forced to fly before this terrible ene- 
my, and turns his unprotected belly towards 
the top of the water; the otter alone, whose 
hairy skin deadens the force of the bite, is proof 
against their attacks.” —p. 533. 

The Rio de St. Francisco is subject to violent 
inandations for several! months in the year. It 
rises so rapidly, that the inhabitants are often 
compelled to leave their houses by night, and 
fy to the highlands. 

“The most dangerous office is that of the 
fazendeiro who has the care of vattle. He 
must hurry to.the help of his beasts, which are 
exposed to hunger and the attacks of ounces 
and caymans on the islands formed by the 
stream. With difficulty he steers his frail bark 
h brooks and streams, often for miles 
into the river, always in may either of being 

I. 
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thrown on projecting rocks or branches, or of 
being swamped by floating trees. If he suc- 
ceeds in conquering the dangers of the ele- 
ment, he has often to fight with wild beasts, 
who seek with violence to escape the force of 
the water. Gigantic serpents and caymans 
surround and climb his boat, to relieve them- 
selves from the continued effort of swimming. 
if he passes under a tree, thick balls of ants, 
which had there taken refuge, !et themselves 
down into his boat, and while he is still occu- 
pied with these numerous enemies, a tiger or 
a rattle-snake, leaping into his canoe, fill him 
with still greater terror. If be can only avoid 
these monsters by throwing himself into the 
water, he is in danger of being in a moment 
torn into a thousand pieces by the shoals of 
piranhas which have left their calm bays and 
swim about in search of prey. But if he should 
at last reach his helpless beasts, he finds them 


| often enfeebled by hunger, wounded in the feet 


by the piranhas or crocodiles, and unable to 
swim to the shore, or attacked by hungry 
ounces and wolves, against which the horses 
attempt to defend themselves by — ina 
circle with their heads turned inwards. Hun- 
dreds of horses and cattle thus perish by the 
annual inundations.”"—p. 537. 

Our travellers intending to penetrate to some 
distance in the interior, were prevented by the 
heat from attempting to reach beyond the river 
Paranam. On their way, as they were visit- 
ing the commandant of the district, they 
heard a cry of lamentation from a distant hut, 
where they found the whole family,and nume- 
rous black slaves, howling over a corpse, which 
was sewn up in cotton, exactly like an Egyp- 
tian mummy. This was the body of a female 
slave, to whom the Africans thus paid their 
last duty. To this ceremony, which is an an- 
cient national custom, they attach so much im- 
portance, that the Fazendeiros consider it po- 
litie to suffer their slaves to perform it without 
interruption.—(p. 573.) So similar are the 
customs of the barbarous in al! quarters of the 
globe. 

The expedition, which was now about 300 
miles inland to the west of Bahia, began to 
turn their steps to the sea, for the purpose of 
visiting that city.- Their way lay first over 
limestone, and then over a barren track of red 
granite, sometimes bare of vegetation, and 
sometimes covered with thick rows of cactus. 
The third formation which they reached is des- 
cribed under the amb guous name of rothe 
todtliegende. It consists of greyish quartz peb- 
bles, mixed with pieces of a reddish quartzose 
sandstone and coarse red slate, and is frequent- 
ly combined with mica. This stratum con- 
tains certain nodules of argillaceous iron-stone, 
which are hollow in the middle, and enclose a 
fine red dust consisting of oxide of iron, clay, 
sand, and some lime and magnesia, and it is 
used by the natives as a tonic.—(p. 604.) 

“ Of greater interest to the naturalist are the 
remains of antediluvian animals, which are 
found in the neighbourhood of the villa do Rio 
de Contas in several places, lying either on the 
surface of the earth, or buried in the sand. It 
is said that there have been found there a tooth 
of eight pounds in weight, and a bone five feet 
long, which is used for the trough of a pump. 
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The shoemakers polish their leather with these 
bones, which, when freed from the sand at- 
tached to them, swim like pumice stones down 
the river St. Antonio. Unluckily we were not 
able to obtain any of these in good preservation, 
but the dimensions of the fragments, measur- 
ing without the outward shell, (which was al- 
most entirely rubbed off, leaving only the cel- 
lular substance,) from six to eight inches, prove 
the gigantic size of the animal to which the 

belonged. In the course of our journey throug 

the northern part of the provinee, we had an 
opportunity of observing remains of bones 
which belonged to a mastodon ; but the ac- 
count of the above large tooth leaves it doubt- 
ful whether the other antediluvian remains be- 
long to a mammoth or a mastodon,”"*—p. 605. 
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In ing the last ridge of hills, towards 
the plains which reach down to Bahia and the 
sea coast, the travellers had to netrate 
through a tract of catingas w twenty 
leagues in width, containing neither water nor 
forage. The guide whom they had brought 
from Villa do Rio de Contas, took occasion to 
leave them during the night, and in his ab- 
sence some of the mules became unmanage- 
able. Their stock of maize was exhausted, 
without hopes of replenishing it, or of finding 
water. In this situation they determined to 
throw away all their collections, and think 
only of saving their lives; but a lucky chance 
extricated them from their danger. On a sud- 
den they heard the bells of a carrier mule, and 
a troop of more than forty mules, belonging to 

by. This 





* These bones probably lie in the superficial 
soil, and are detached by the action of the river 
upon its banks. It is known that bones which 
have lain long in the earth become porous, like 
a honey-comb, and so entirely lose their unc- 
tuous parts that they will stick to the tongue. 
Remains of the mastodon are also found in the 
interior of the province of Bahia, to the north- 
east of the capital, in a granite district. “ The 
stone,” says Dr. Martius, “ is generally bare; 
occasionally, however, in low and damp ground 
there is a layer of reddish loam, three or four 


feet in thickness, which the Sertanejos exca- | 
vate to the depth of a few feet for tanks (cal- | 


deiroes, tanques) to hold the rain water, and in 
which numerous bones of antediluvian animals 
are found, generally in a very mutilated state, 
and so scattered that there is hardly any chance 
of finding a complete skeleton. The bones 
which we were able to collect in a tolerably 
perfect state were the lower jaw, a vertebra, 
and a part of the patella of a mastodon ; other 
parts, also, especially ribs and thigh-bones, are 
often found by the Sertanejos. e ourselves, 
however, were not so fortunate, as all the frag- 
ments which came to our hands were in a very 
mutilated state. In the neighbouring Fazenda 
of Barriga Molle similar bones are, as we were 
informed by the inhabitants, dug out of the 
tanks, and they sometimes occur in great quan- 
tities."—-p. 732. The next day the travellers 
had a tanque sunk in the ground, and found a 
Figentic patella of 7 3’” in diameter.—(p. 733.) 
e author afterwards enumerates the many 
fossil bones that have been found in Brazil, and 
remarks, that “ if we consider the occurrence 
of all these animals over so wide a district, 
from 17° to 10° lat.) in valleys and low grounds 
lled with beds of marl and loam, it is impos- 


sible not to suppose that they perished in the | 


same way as the hairy elephant and rhinoce- 
ros of the North of Asia. For while in Asia a 
sudden irruption of cold suddenly overwhelmed 
the hot country, and buried its inhabitants in 
polar ice and frozen earth, the gigantic ani- 
mals of Brazil appear to have been destroyed 
by the gradual drying of the marshes which 
they inhabited.”"—p. 749. But if the marshes 
had been dried up, and left the animals with- 
out their accustomed food, their bones would 
have lain together in a heap, and not been 
found si and scattered in the way described 
by Dr. Martius. Nor would this hypothesis 
account for the extinction of the megalonyx, 





a planter from Caytete, passed 

good Samaritan furnished them with maize, 
took up their packages, and landed them safe- 
ly at the coast. During the whole of this 
journey they suffered severely from the heat 
and want of water, which was found in small 
muddy puddles, and so bitter that they were 
forced to add sugar to make it palatable.—(pp. 
610, 613.) 

At the Villa do Pedra Branca, the govern- 
ment has established a settlement of native 
Indians, under a Judge and a Notary (Juiz and 
Escrivao). Before their collection into one 
place, they dwelt about in the woods; and 
even now, though they attend mass at their 
village church, their habits are little changed. 
Though of two different tribes, and speaking 
different languages, they are united in a com- 
mon hatred of the Europeans, “‘ whose faults,” 
says Dr. Martius, “ rather than whose virtues, 
they are inclined to imitate.”"—p. 615. Agri- 
culture does not suit well with their roving 
and unsettled habits, their chief occupations 
being hunting, shooting, and stealing. 

The city of Cachoeira, which lies nearly in 
the extremity of the bay on which Bahia is si- 
tuated, is of great importance to that city, as 
an entrepot for communicating with the interior. 
It is one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in Brazil, containing about 1000 houses 
and 10,000 inhabitants, and exhibiting ell the 
activity of an European sea-port. The chief 
source of its wealth has been the cultivation 
of tobacco, which is sent to Europe, partica- 
larly to Gibraltar, Lisbon, Oporto, Marseilles, 
Hamburgh, and Liverpool, in large packages 
of 30 to 100Ibs. in weight, and to the Coast of 
Guinea in small parcels of 10 or 1 2ibs. 

This (says Dr. Martius,) was formerly 





whose bones the travellers found in a cave (see 
above, p. 540); for, reasoning from analogy, (a 
mode of argument which has particular force 
in comparative anatomy,) it is improbable that 
the megalonyx, being a sloth, should have been 
an amphibious animal. Dr. Martius, indeed, 
does not appear to us to be very happy in his 
een speculations ; for, in costhe place, 

cause salt-petre and fossil bones are found in 
the same district, he conjectures that there 
must be some connexion between them.—(p. 
853.) As well might he argue, that because 
the ink of his book lies upon the paper, there 
is some connexion between them in the nature 


of things. 
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the principal article which the Brazilian Gui- 
nea merchants exchanged for slaves; but since 
the slave trade has to the North of the Equa- 
tor, legally ceased, or at least, thanks to the 
vigilance of the English sea stations, been 
much diminished; the demand has fallen off, 


and indeed the trade in tobacco generally has | 


decreased.” —p. 618. 
From this town the travellers crossed in a 


boat to the island of Itaparica, close to Bahia; | 


a place which from its buildings and the occu- 
pations of its inhabitants, reminded them of 
the small villages on the Illyrian and Italian 
coasts. It contains numerous shops, in which 
our travellers were delighted to find English 
porter, Cheshire cheese, excellent sausages 
and hams from Alemtejo, which form a con- 
siderable item in the Portuguese imports. 
There is a whale fishery in the bay, but not as 
in the North Sea conducted on a large scale ; 
the boats in which the fish are pursued, se 
generally manned only with a harpooner an 
a few rowers, and being frequently lost when 
they are either thrown on the shore or upset 
by the wounded anima! before the crew can 
cut the harpoon line. The process of extract- 
ing the oil is exceedingly unskilful, and con- 
ducted by ignorant negroes and mulattos. Not 
being separated from the impurities which are 
mingled with it during the manufacture, it is 
of a dark-brown cqjpur, and is very inferior to 
the oil of the Northern fisheries.—(p. 622.) 

A few hours’ sail brought the expedition to 
the city of St. Salvador, or (as it is commonly 
called) Bahia. They landed on a steep coast, 
and reached the outskirts of this commercia! 


town, in which the open shops were full of 


English cloths, hats, metal goods, French or- 
naments, German linens, Nuremberg wares 
and coarse Portuguese cottons. The few apo- 
thecaries shops are stored with English quack 
medicines, and the two booksellers stalls con- 
tain net a single Brazilian author. On their 
way the travellers fell in with a tawny sacris- 
tan, dressed in a red cloak, who invited them 
to a festival in the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Conceicao. Thither they followed him, 
and to their great surprise found the walls of 
the vestibule hung with rows of French and 
English copperplates, put there in order to at- 
tract visiters to the Church. 

The royal docks are commodious and well- 
appointed, though not extensive ; accordingly 
there are not many vessels on the stocks at 
once; but the building and materials are the 
best in Brazil. Merchant ships are built at a 
thort distance to the N.E. of the city. The 
chief buildings in the upper part of the town 
are the Jesuit college and its Church. The 
latter, now used as a cathedral, is the finest 
sacred edifice in Brazil, and is decorated with 
pictures of the Spanish masters; besides which 
the bronze ornaments of the choir, the gilding 
of the altars and an organ were brought from 
Europe, and the wainscotting of the sacrist 
from the East Indies. The library of the col- 
lege contains more than 12,000 volumes, which 
the late governor collected by the profits of 
lotteries, thinking (we suppose), like his prede- 
cessors the Jesuits, that the end justifies the 
means. In the convents and other large build- 
ings of this part of the town, there is nothing 
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remarkable, the chief beauty boing the numer- 
ous and flourishing gardens. The mouth of 
the bay is about four miles broad, the eastern 

rt of which alone is safe for large vessels. 

he number of ships anchoring in the differ- 
ent creeks is very great, more than 2000 lar, 
vessels sailing yearly from the harbour of Ba- 
hia, a number which has been tripled since 
1806. The Portuguese ships are most numer- 
ous. This active trade naturally produces 
wealth, and iherefore population. According- 
ly the = and its neighbourhood are computed 
by Dr. Martius to contain 200,000 souls. Of 
this population a large portion is not (accord- 
ing to our. traveller,) attached to their proge- 
nitors, and the government of Portugal; but 
led astray by liberal writings, over-estimate 
the powers and civilization of the several pro- 
vinces which they wish to consider as only fe- 
deral states. This party attach the opprobri- 
ous name of Leaden Feet (Pes de chumbo) to 
the immigrant Portuguese, and propagate 
their political opinions by certain associations 
called Freemasons’ Lodges, which are far from 
having the social and harmless character of 
their European namesakes, but serve to spread 
the love of innovation, and excite extravagant 
hopes and wishes for an improved state of 
things.»—(p. 641.) 

The theatrical performances and performers 
are mean; the latter being chiefly mulattos, 
the former translations of French or Spanish 
farces. The establishments for education 
seem to be ona small scale, and are entirely in 
the hands of the clergy, In 1818, the milita- 
ty force of the province of Bahia amounted to 
23,070 men, and being well organized is able 
in some measure to supply the defects of the 
police. Nevertheless there is no town in Brazil 
in which murders are so common. If detect- 
ed, the assassin generally escapes execution, 
but is sentenced to transportation to Angola 
or hard Jabour in the galleys. The imports of 
Bahia are valued at £1,160,000, the exports at 
£1,610,000; “which sum (says Dr. Martius,) 
compared with the former is a proof and mea- 
sure of the wealth of Bahia.”"—p. 648. The 
learned naturalist, therefore, still adheres to 
the very consoling, but (pace tantorum viro- 
rum) rather Irish doctrine, that if a man gives 
more than he gets in return, he pockets the 
difference. Our author indeed seems not to 
be quite at home when he leaves the exact 
sciences, for in another place, describing the 
neighbourhood of Joazeiro, a town on the river 
St. Francisco to the N. W. of Bahia, he states 
that— 

“The domestic productions are eattle and 
horses, to which the land is favourable, skins, 
tallow, salt meat, some tobaceo, and partieular- 
ly salt which is found near the banks of the 
river. All these articles, however, (he re- 
marks,) are not sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the imports, and the country is compelled 
to pay coin to the industrious province of Mi- 
nas. For this reason, an incredible poverty 
prevails among the larger part of the popula- 
tion.”"—p. 756. 

The slave-market of Bahia was, when the 
author visited it, well stocked. The supply 
from the rivers Congo and Zaira having been 
diminished by the competition of the Spanish, 
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Portuguese, and North American slave mer- 
chants, many slaves are now brought from 
Cabinda S. Felisse de Benguela, and particu- 
larly from Mosambique.* Dr. Martins re- 
marks, and it is a most singular fact, that the 
lords and workmen of America should be Eu- 
ropeans and Africans, the natives scarcely en- 
joying the privileges of slaves, but being cast 
from society, like an useless or diseased limb. 
The slaves of Bahia appear to have considera- 


ble enjoyments and liberty; and an imperfect | 


but increasing regard for morality, and reli- 
gion, looking back with the pious horror of a 


child on their native idolatry. Some, how- | 


ever, who are compelled by their masters to 
produce them a certain sum (about 24( rees) 
by their own contrivance each day, pass a life 
of great suffering, and sometimes when old 
ped helpless they are manumitted by those 
who had enjoyed the fruits of their youth and 
strength.—(p. 653.) This last practice seems 
a terrible.abuse of the right of property in hu- 
man beings, and we hope for the credit of hu- 
man nature that its rarity is the only reason 
— it is not absolutely prohibited. 

rom Bahia, the travellers made a short ex- 
cursion by sea to the Rio dos Ilheos, at the 
mouth o 
some of the wild forests which cover that part 
of the province. Dr. Spix was here able to 
ascertain to his own satisfaction that the light 
of the fire-fly proceeds from a phosphoric sub- 
stance contained in a small bag in the thorax, 
which is filled with an unctuous matter like 
melted phosphorus, and over which the branch- 
es of the trachea are spread. It is probably 
by means of the trachea, i. e. by increasing or 
diminishing the current of air, that these in- 
sects are able to increase or diminish the 
brightness of their fire—(p. 680.) 

ta small village in the woods they found 
a settlement of about 60 or 70 Indians, made 
by the efforts of a Catholic missionary, who 
had sacrificed himself to the vain hope of re- 
claiming the savages of the woods to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. His success may be in- 
ferred from the following facts which he re- 
lated to the travellers. A few weeks before 
their arrival, a woman in the rage of jealousy 
had killed her own child; another had dug up 
the remains of a favourite child which had 
been dead some months, separated the bones 
from the flesh, and having boiled them to- 
gether, then drank the broth ; after which she 
wrapped up the bones in palm-leaves and re- 
turned them to the ground: “an excess of 


feeling (says Dr. Martius) which almost ex- | 


ceeds the boundaries of human nature,’—p 
692. 

The expedition having completed their | 
at Bahia, now began to proceed in a N. 


direction, so as at length to arrive at St. Luiz, | 





* In another part of this work, the author | 
states that before the treaty with England, | 


slaves were imported into Maranhao from 


Africa directly by sea, now half the number | 
The number | 


comes over-land from Bahia. 
has nevertheless greatly increased, for in 
1783, 1602 negroes were imporied ; now (i. ¢. 
in 1821) the annual importation is about 45,000. 


—(p. S44) 





which they landed, and explored | 
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the sea-port and capital of the province of Ma- 


| ranhao, whence they would take ship for the 
| mouth of the Amazon river. 


Their first point 
was Joazeiro, a town on the Rio de St. Fran- 
ciseo, to which they had to make their way 
through a country almost destitute of water 
Having passed some days in a state of burn- 
ing thirst, they were assured that at last their 
troubles were over, and a plentiful fountain 
was at hand. On reaching the wished-for 
spot they found a man standing in the cleft of 
a rock catching in a vessel the water that fell 
drop by drop: more than thirty persons were 
assembled, and were to go in their proper 
order to the scanty stream under the superin- 


; tendance of a civil officer, the men being arm- 


ed with guns to assert their rights, if necessa- 
ry, with force. There was therefore no hope 
of a sufficient supply for the mules; and one 
of the travellers begging a draught of water 
for themselves, “‘ Here there is only water for 
us, and not for wandering Englishmen,” was 
the reply. They succeeded, however, in pur- 
chasing a few pints of water. Amidst these 
difficulties and privations the health of the tra- 
vellers naturally sank, andeven the guides and 
muleteers were attacked with fever. One per- 
son alone, a Frenchman, whom they had hired 
as a servant at Bahia, resisted the effects of 
fatigue and unwholesome fare. A drove of 
300 oxen which they met farther on, and 
which was destined for Bahia, seemed also to 
enjoy equal health. Their chief means of sup- 
port was the cactus, which singular and leaf- 
less plant has a peculiar property of attracting 
the atmospheric moisture. The cattle wound 
the bark with their teeth or horns, and suck 
out the sap which, even in the driest seasons, is 
always contained in these vegetable fountains. 
But the cactus being armed with sharp spikes, 
the animals often wound their noses, which in- 
flame, and occasionally even mortify, and ac- 
cordingly their attendants sometimes split the 
stem or wound it with a hatehet.—(p.728.) The 
great scarcity of water in all this district is owing 
to the absence of clay or other retentive stra- 
tum, to the numerous fissures in the rocks 
through which the muisture is filtered; and 
the division of the country into small narrow 
valleys, with beds of rivers having a rapid fall. 
—(p. 724.) 

One evening after dark the travellers being 
threatened with a storm, were securing their 
packages under a thicket, when they observed 
a singular phenomenon; one of these bushes 
was a leafless shrubby euphorbia, which being 
accidentally rabbed and torn, gave out a white 
milk, which shone at the moment of its falling. 
The thermometer was at 20° Reaum. The 
electrometer showed no trace of electricity in 
the air. An hour afterwards; when the ther- 
mometer had fallen to 16°, no light could be 
obtained, and Dr. Martius had frequent oppor- 
tunities of repeating the experiment on other 
individuals of the same species, but always 


| without success.—(p. 727.) 


We shall not follow the travellers in an ex- 
pedition which the? make to visit a huge mass 
of meteoric iron, at which they hammer for 
some days without being able to detach a piece 


| of the metal; referring our readers, if they 


are curious on the subject, to a paper by Mr 
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Merny, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1816. 


From Joazeiro, where our travellers next 
arrived, they made an excursion to the Rio do 
Salitre, a small tributary of the river St. Fran- 
cisco. They soon left the granite, and came 
upon a whitish yellow dolomite, resting on a 
micaceous slate, mixed with quartz pebbles. 
This is, we have no doubt, the new red sand- 
stone formation, having its usual accompani- 
ments of salt and gypsum. The salt is.con- 
tained in a fine yellowish earth, mixed with 
pebbles and vegetable remains, which lie on 
the solid rock. When this loose part has been 
completely soaked with water in consequence 
of rains or floods, and the moisture been eva- 
porated by the heat of the sun, the salt ap- 
-_ on and near the surface in small crusts. 

he earth is then scraped off with palm-leaves 
to the depth of about an inch and dissolved in 
water. This brine is either exposed to the sun 
in wooden troughs, or put into an ox-hide 
stretched out on four posts, with a hole in the 
middle, through which the brine escapes drop 
by drop into another hide similarly suspended 
orintoatrough. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on in the dry months, but in some 
places for the whole year round. A consider- 
able concourse of people takes place at certain 
times, and an active trade exists, which is car- 
tied on by means of the salt, which passes 
current as money. The judges and priests, 





who seldom appear in these remote solitudes, | 


also come to these markets, and receive their 
fees in salt. A plate of salt is worth from 20 
to 30 rees, (about a penny); a sack from 300 
to 400, (1s. 6d. to 2s.)—(p. 761.) We suppose 
that large payments are not very common in this 
district, as there would be considerable incon- 
venience in hiring a hundred porters to pay a 
few pounds. 

Dr. Martias and his companion then took 
the road which leads from Joazeiro in a N. W. 
direction over the Serra dos dous Irmaos to 
Oeiras, the capital of Piauhy. They passed 
through a pastoral country which reminded 
them of Switzerland, between the river St. 
Francisco and the above ridge which divides 
the valley of that stream from that of the Par- 
nahyba. Having crossed this barrier, which 
is of inconsiderable height, they bivouacked 
on the farther side, enter a thick joa tree, 
there being no roem in the neighbouring inn, 
and the evening being fine and clear. 

* Bat we had just (says Dr. Martius) resign- 
ed ourselves to sleep shen we were awoke by 
the roaring of distant thunder. With asto- 
nishment we found, instead of the eplendour 
of the starry firmament which had lighted us 
to rest, the blackest darkness poured all! around. 
The frequent lightnings illuminating, from 
time to time the edges of the flying clouds, 
enabled us to see a violent commotion in the 
sky, and at once a most violent hurricane fell 
upon the surrounding wood. It seemed, while 
the storm roared through the forest, as if the 
thick branches and canopy of the ancient trees 
would in a moment bo torn to pieces. The 
earth seemed to shake beneath us. The trees 
rooted up and split by the wind resownded on 
all sides, while the hollow roaring of the tem- 
pest through the leaves, the groans and 
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screams of tie monkeys and birds, the rustling 
of the rain which fell on the ground in tor- 
rents, filled us all with amazement. 

“ A violent burst of wind tore off the roof of 
the neighbouring house and threw it on a low 
shed, which was used as a kitchen, and still 
contained fire. In a moment the flames burst 
eut and lighted up the dreadful scene. We 
had not forgotten our baggage, but in the con- 
fusion of so sudden a disturbance of the ele- 
ments nothing could be done. This time, 
however, chance protected us better than our 
own exertions; for the joa tree under which 
the packages were placed had been blown 
down, and had covered them so effectually 
with its thick leaves, that we were able te 
proceed in the morning almost uninjured.”— 


No farther adventure befel the travellers be- 
fore their arrival at Ociras, except the loss of 
one of the guides by a bite in the toe froma 
poisonous serpent. They found him in the 
morning lying half-senseless under a tree, the 
toe was not much swollen, but the pulse was 
full and quick, the voice weak and tremulous, 
and the man complained of pain in different 
parts of the body. Antidotes were adminis- 
tered internally, the wound was scarified and 
burnt with gunpowder, and seared with hot 
wire, but all to no purpose, for the man, who 
was of enormous size and muscular strength, 
died the same day.—(p. 774.) 

Oeiras, the capital of the province of Piau- 
hy, lying near the river Caninde, is a small 
town containing 14,074 inhabitants. Its dis- 
tance from the coast prevents it from being 
the commercial mart of the province, and the 
place presente nothing worthy of attention — 
(p. 782.) 

The journey from Oeiras to Cachias (former- 
ly Aldeas altas) was full of difficulties and fa- 
tigue. Two nights after they had crossed the 
Parnahyba, while the rain was pouring in 
streams through the leafy covering of a hat, 
Dr. Martius was roused at midnight from his 
dripping bed by the French servant, with the 
alarm that Dr. Spix was dying. On examina- 
tion he found that his brother traveller had 
been poisoned ty the immoderate use of a bad 
ointment, applied for the relief of boils occa- 
sioned by the journey. By the immediate 
application of several remedies, they succeed- 
ed, however, in restoring him to life. The 
next morning Dr. Martius went on alone to 
Cachias, and having nearly lost his way in the 
woods, went for assistance to the house of the 
chief officer of the place. But in presenting 
him hie letters of recommendation (so great 
had been his exertions on the last days) he fell 
before him senseless on the ground. 

On recovering his consciousness he found 
himself in a well furnished chamber, attended 
by a man who addressed him im English. 
This was a Portuguese physician, who had 
studied at Edinburgh, and had taken the virtu- 
ous resolution of settling at Cachias; which is 
(it should be said,) a flourishing town, contain- 
ing about 30,000 inhabitants, and deriving 
great benefits from the active oultivation of 
cotton.—(p. 811—813.) 

The travellers witnessed at this place some 
strange wild dances of native Indians, with 
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whom the Brazilians keep up a sort of amity 
by making them presents of meal, brandy, to- 
bacco, coloured cotton, &c. Some very detail- 
ed accounts and lists of uncouth names of In- 


dian tribes, dwelling chiefly to the west in the | 
interior of Para and Maranhao, are given by | 


Dr. Martius. Though of different races, they 
are said to agree in their habits and mode of 
life. They are not cannibals,” but live chiefly 
by hunting and fishing, and sometimes by agri- 
culture. They collect wild honey and wax, 
which last article they offer for sale to their 
civilized neighbours. They wear no clothes, 
and are fond of war; often making attacks on 
the next mud villages, in which expedition the 
strongest and bravest man is general, and 
while the war lasts has power of life and death. 
They are acquainted with the use of poisoned 
arrows, but their usual weapon isaclub. The 
prisoners are not killed and eaten, but made 
slaves. Theft and murder are forbidden, 
the thief being punished in proportion to the 
amount stolen, but the relations of the deceased 
are left to punish the murderer. The chastity 
of their daughters they watch with jealousy, 
but are indifferent about their wives. They 
reckon time from the change of the moon; 
and, accordingly, during the rainy season, 
when the moon is covered with clouds, their 
periods are often lengthened much beyond 
twenty-eight days, without their having any 
means of correction. The succession of wet 
and dry, of day and night, they consider as a 
mechanical necessity, and they have no notion 
of an Author of Nature. Their only idea of 
super-human agency is a belief in the magical 
owers of certain individuals.—p. 825. Buta 
arge nation dwelling more in the interior, be- 
tween the rivers Araguya and Tocantins, is 
described as consisting entirely of cannibals, 
and they are even reported to kill and eat 
their relations when they have become so old 
as to be a burden to their families. Another 
tribe in the same region is stated to have a no- 
tion of the immortality of the soul, but to be 
unacquainted with the worship of any superior 
being.—(p. 575.) 

Cachias is connected with St. Luiz, the capi- 
tal of the province, by the river Itapicuru, the 
road over-land being impassable to beasts of 
burden. Down this stream the travellers sail- 
ed in canoes, and, notwithstanding the relief 
which this mode of conveyance afforded them, 
arrived in weak health at the capital of Ma- 
ranhao, and much in need of a hospitable 
friend. 

“Some good genius” (says Dr. Martius) 
“caused us immediately to visit the British 
Consul, to whom we brought letters of intro- 
duction. What joy was it for us when in Ro- 
bert Hesketh, Esq. we found a man who, in the 
purest love for science and with the noblest 
and most elevated motives, felt himself called 
upon to receive us sick travellers, and to tend 
us with the kindest hospitality. To his truly 





* This, by the way, is not quite accurately 
stated by Dr. Martius. There is no reason 
be sf cannibals should not live by hunting and 

ing. A cannibal is not a man who feeds 
exclusively on human flesh, but who now and 
then regales himself upon it. 








brotherly care we owed our return to health 
and life; and when I here express my feelin 
of gratitude, even at the risk of offending his 
modesty, to the reader at least I shall seem 
only to have done-my duty.”—p. . 

St. Luiz, the capital of Maranhao, is not 
more than a fourth-rate city in Brazil. The 
houses are built of stone, and are two or three 
stories high. Several churches have been 
erected lately at the expense of private indivi- 
duals. The want of fortifications is, in some 
degree, supplied by the dangerous reefs and 
sand-banks which guard the entrance of the 
harbour. Most of the places of power and pro- 
fit were, at the time when our travellers visit- 
ed Maranhao, filled by native Portuguese. 
These, having seen more of the world and re- 
ceived a better education in their country than 


| falls to the lot of the native Brazilians, who are 
generally brought up among the domestic 


slaves, seemed to possess a natural as well as 
legal ground of preference. But the exclusion 
of the latter from offices of trust naturally pro- 
duced a separation of feelings and interests be- 
tween the two classes, and any slight accident 
was sufficient to stir into a flame the smoulder- 
ing embers of discord.—(p. 843.) 

he travellers made several excursions in 
the neighbourhood of St. Luiz, but found no- 
thing particularly worthy of remark, except 
some natural hanging meadows which occur in 
this wet district. At the borders of fresh-water 
pools, the grasses have sufficient power of ve- 
getation to cover the surface of the water with 
a green carpet, a sort of vegetable bridge, 
which the foreigner walks on, delighted with 
its freshness and verdure, and is surprised to 
feel the herbage tremble beneath his feet, and 
perhaps to see a cayman’s jaws rise through 
the grass. This part of the coast of Brazil 
being little inhabited, and indeed scarcely 
rescued from its original state of wildness, the 
travellers were glad to accept the offer of a 
birth in a Portuguese man-of-war, which was 
about to sail for Para. Accordingly, on the 
20th of July they left St. Luiz, and arrived 
without accident at the mouth of the great 
river of the Amazons, the end of their long 
book and journey. The subsequent events 
and discoveries of their travels are reserved 
for another volume. 

We have now, at the risk of fatiguing our 
readers with desultory and unconnected ac- 
counts, extracted from the work before us 
much interesting information on the natural 
productions as well as the recent political state 
of Brazil. We might, perhaps, say the actual 
state; for although that country has, since the 
visit of our travellers, been erected into an in- 
dependent monarchy, and as such been recog- 
nised by the most powerful nations of Europe, 
we suspect that thischange (great as it is) has 
merely ruffled the surface of the water, without 
affecting the ground-stream and under-current 
of society, in whose unseen but irresistible 
workings the great revolutions of mankind are 
produced. The book before us, and even the 
extracts which we have made, furnish ample 
evidence of the unamalgamated state of the 
population, of the want of union between the 
different provinces, of the imperfect condition 
of the land and water communication, as well 
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us of justice, education, and agriculture. Tak- 
ing all these —" into consideration, we can- 
not, with Dr. Martius,* look. forward to the 
rapid improvement of Brazil, or venture to pre- 
dict, with a modern French historian,! that 
“the towns situated between the Orinoco and 
the Amazon river will one day be the most 
flourishing in the universe.” We forget when 
we hear of fertile soil, of vast rivers, of inex- 
haustible reservoirs of metal, of rapid vegeta- 
tion, of perfect climate, that these things alone 
do not constitute wealth. It is not enough 
that there should be forests and marble, 
that the interior should be intersected with 
streams, that the coast should be indented with 
bays. Other things are needed to make cities, 
harbours, and commerce. In our love of im- 
rovement and happiness, we are apt to over- 
look the slow progress of the taming hand of 
man. Where nature, as under the tropics, lux- 
uriates in her powers, she oppresses rather than 
assists the enterprising husbandman. The ef- 
forts of the last year are overwhelmed by the 
ansparing vegetation of the next, and while he 
is clearing a road through forests, and en- 
croaching on the untouched domain of nature, 
it seems as if he were only taking water from 
a stream, and that the slight opening made 
will presently be filled up from all sides.t 
These are some of the difficulties which pre- 
vent the rapid advance of improvement, and 





* Preface to Vol. Il. Eine Aufgabe deren 
historische Bedeutsamkeit um so froher ersche- 
int je rascher Brazilien in seiner Entwickelung 
voranschreitet. Also der statistische Zustand 
des aufblahenden Reiches, ibid. 


t Denis, Resumé de I’Histoire du Brésil, p. 
5. Les villes situées entre l' Orénoque et l’Ama- 
zone seront peut-¢tre un jour les plus, florissans 
de l'univers. 

t It is not uninstructive to read the follow- 
ing detailed account of the obstacles with which 
a new settler has to contend in the fertile wil- 
dernesses of Brazil. 

“Great and manifold,’ says Dr. Martius, 


“are the grievances to which the bold planter | 


in these deserts, cut off from the rest of man- 
kind, is exposed. For (not to speak of the la- 
bour of clearing thickly grown forests, where 
many trees of ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
employ two axes for several days, if the barn- 
ee Bn partially succeeds, while the plants 
substituted for them being foreign to the soil, 
are attacked by worms, slugs, ants, and birds,) 
the adventurer and his slaves are exposed to 
many complaints, especially to cold fevers and 
cutaneous diseases; he suffers from the mus- 
quitoes, which flying for shade, oblige him to 
keep his hut carefully closed during the day ; 
frequently he is in want of his accustomed 
wholesome food, as all his meat, butter, K&c., 
must be fetched from a distance; and lastly, 
his slaves are a constant source of anxiety, 
since at the Jeast dissatisfaction they find a 
ready opportunity of escaping into the bound- 
less forests in the neighbourhood, or take re- 
fuge with some distant Fazendeiro. The laws, 
indeed, impose severe penalties on any Brazil- 
ian who harbours another man's slaves; it is, 
however, frequently done, and the planter, 
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make the reality follow the imagination with 
very unequal steps. Before we amuse our- 
selves with visions of natural wealth and spon- 
taneous civilization, let it be remembered that 
while the fertile, the powerful Egypt has for 
ages lost its splendour; while Asia Minor and 
its islands, once studded with cities, are now 
scarcely tilled by a few slaves and barbarians ; 
while Sicily, the granary of Rome, is a waste; 
the bleak and barren regions of the north, with 
no great rivers or stores of precious metal, 
have become the home of every art and science, 
and very far exceed in power and wealth all 
the nations which enjoy the assistance of a tro- 
pical vegetation. 


“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per 
artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.” 


This is the secret of the superior civilization of 
the European nations and their colonies. In 
hot countries few clothes and very imperfect 
dwellings suffice, while the short duration of 
the winter and the productiveness of the soil, 
enable man to subsist with little labour. This 
was not the case in Europe, and the first step 
of civilization being once made, the others were 
more easily gained. 

On this principle we can account for the sin- 
gular phenomenon (for singular it certainly is), 
that while one portion of mankind has pr 
every recess of nature, and made all her pow- 
ers subservient to his wants, another is still in 
a state scarcely superior to that of the lower 
animals. As to the native tribes of Brazil, the 
accounts given in the present work certainl 
afford little hope that any amelioration of their 
lot is near at hand, either by their own efforts, 
ot the assistance of their neighbours. The 
vast size of South America precludes the pos- 
sibility of their being cooped up between peace- 
able nations and forced to abandon their wan- 
dering and unsettled habits. Enough perhaps 
has been already given in this volume to enable 
us to form an opinion with considerable cer- 
tainty. We look forward, however, with much 
curiosity, for further accounts on this subject 
to the later part of our travellers’ discove- 
ries along the course of the river of the Ama- 
zons. 


vom the Monthly Review. 
AUSTRALASIA” 


Wirn a good deal of whim, occasionally 
tinged with extravagance, there are mingled 
in this little work many rational hints on 
the improvement of our Australasian domi- 





part of whose capital then remains unemploy- 
ed, feels the want of labourers at the very out- 
set of his exertions.” —p. 682. 

“A Letter from Sydney, the Principal 
Town of Australasia. Edited by Robert 
Gouger. Together with the Outline of a Sys- 
tem of Colonization. 12mo. pp. 246. : 
Joseph Cross; Simpkin & Marshall; and Ef- 
fingham Wilson, 1829. 
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nions. The author appears to be truly a man 
of the world, for there is scarcely any part of 
it which he has not visited. He writes in a 
lively and humorous style, which enables him 
to treat in an interesting manner a great va- 
—< subjects within a limited compass, and 
at same time to exhibit a living picture of 
the occupations and manners of our antipodean 
fellow subjects. 

So many systems of emigration to all quar- 
ters of the globe have been proposed within 
the last dozen years, and discussed in reviews, 
in parliamentary speeches, in pamphlets and 
in newspapers, that we are ourselves sick of 
the subject. We hate the word“ emigration,” 
and turn as rapidly as possible from every arti- 
cle which we see headed with that tiresome 
title. The public too, we suspect, sympathise 
with us upon this subject, and we have a no- 
tion that theie patience and ours will be put to 
more than one agonising trial during the ses- 
sion which is just about to commence. 

And yet this same lated theme, of which 
every body desires to hear not a syllable more, 
is scarcely yet known amongst us. It is one 
fraught with incalculable interest to these 
islands, and so far from the discusssion of it 
having been brought to a termination, it may 
be said not to have yet entered upon its com- 
mencement. The disgust which we feel upon 
approaching the subject, rises in some mea- 
sure from the immaturity of our own ideas 
concerning it, but principally, we conceive, 
from the wild and empirical and hopeless man- 
ner in which it has been hitherto handled. We 
are not as yet sufficiently advanced, as a na- 
tion, to be able to grapple with this gigantic 
argument; we have been playing with it like 
children, and still continue to do so, until the 
overwhelming sense of necessity shall compel 
the legislature to inquire fully, to think pro- 
foundly, and to act boldly and consistently 
with respect to it. 

If we loek at a map of the world, and ob- 
serve the position of this island of ours, which 
has run such a career of usefulness, and even of 
glory, placed though it be as it were in a corner 
of the globe, and then glance at the position of 
New Holland and its neighbouring islands, we 
cannot but at once see that in point of situation, 
it is incomparably superior to that which we 
enjoy. It is, or rather will be, a high road for 
all the nations of the earth. A celebrated 
traveller has well remarked, that if we stand 
upon the highest point of New Holland and 
look to the north, we cannot indeed see with 
the eye, the grand outlines which is on each 
side and before us, but we know that that out- 
line is formed of an irregular curve, produced 
by all the great mountains of the two hemis- 

eres. It is nearly midway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn; it has 
access to the richest parts of Asia; its skies are 
Italian, its soil sufficiently fertileand varied by 
woods and pastures, its harbours numerous 
and capacious: in short, it s all the 
elements of a magnificent empire, which not 
even our mismanagement can prevent it from 
— in the course of a few generations. 

e should look at New Holland in this 
int of view, and by giving every possible 
facility to the expansion of its growth, assist 
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the progress of its destinies. We have been 

ing on ae way of 
freating this colony, as if it were to be for poe 
only a place of exile for convicts. But this is 
not the time, nor at present have we the 
means, for entering into this momentous sub- 
ject. We must at present content ourselves 
with gleaning all the information which we 
ean find connected with it, and for this pur- 
pose we turn with pleasure to the little volume 
before us. 

Most of our voluntary emigrants upon leav- 
ing home, contrive to build for themselves, in 
the distant lands to which they are bound, 
splendid castles in the air, which to their dis- 
may, vanish farther from their gaze at each 


remove of the “lengthening chain.” Thus 
our author, possessed, as he informs us, of 
some £20,000 in capital, — that by going 


to New South Wales he might easily convert 
it into £10,000 a year, by purchasing whole 
provinces. He was to have a capital mansion, 
a noble park, well stocked with deer, he was 
to have carriages and hunters without number, 
From the condition of a merely comfortable 
man in England, he was to be elevated to the 
rank of a nobleman,—a prince, and all the 
luxuries of life were to be heaped together in 
his granaries. We shall see how, and why, 
his early visions were dissipated. 

“The facts on which my opinions were 
formed have turned out to be true; but my 
conclusions were miserably erroneous. For 
example, I was teld that an estate of 10,000 
acres might be obtained for a mere trifle. 
This was true. I have got 20,000 acres, and 
they did not cost me more than 2s. per acre. 
But I imagined that a domain of that extent 
would be very valuable. In this I was wholly 
mistaken. As my estate cost me next to nothing, 
so it is worth next to nothing. For reasons 
which I shall mention presently, I tried to sell 
it; but I could not find a purchaser, without 
submitting to lose great part of what I had 
expended in improvements. Yet there are 
persons continually reaching the colony on 

urpose to invest money in the purchase of 
beds but when I have made overtures to 
them, they have grumbled at my price, saying 
that they could obtain a grant from the crown 
for less than sixpence per acre; and when | 
have talked of my ‘ improvements,’ they have 
answered that they preferred improving them- 
selves, to buying my improvements. In short, 
my domain has no market value. It is a 
noble property to look at; and ‘ 20,000 acres 
in a ring fence,’ sounds very well in England; 
but here, such a property possesses no ex- 
changeable value. The reason is plain; there 
are millions upon millions of acres, as fertile as 
mine, to be had for nothing; and, what is 
more, there are not people to take them. Of 
my 20,000 acres I reckon about 5000 to be 
woodland, though, indeed, there are trees scat- 
tered over the whole property, as in an Eng- 
lish park.. For my amusement, I had a rough 
estimate made of the money that I could ob- 
tain for all this timber, were it growing in any 
part of England. The valuation amounts to 
above £150,000. Now for my pecuniary ad- 
vantage, the best thing that cha hageee to 
me would be the annihilation of all this natural 
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produce; provided, I mean, that it could be | labourers; and the cheapest way of providing 
destroyed without cost. The cost of destroy- | for them would have been by the establieh- 


ing it, out of hand, would be at least £15,000. | ment of a farm, in the first instance, to pro- 
Thus, im point of fact, my timber injures my duce enough for their subsistence. Lastly, 
estate to that amount, instead of being worth | though none of these obstacles had existed, 
ten times that sum. It seems droll, does it the whole colony did not contain as many ma- 
not, that an English ee | sons, carpenters, glaziers, painters, black and 
sand-pounds worth of any thing, should, any | whitesmiths, and other mechanics, as I should 
where, be a dead loss of fifteen thousand | have required. You may believe most state- 
pounds? It is true, however,as you may fully | ments of fact respecting the colony; but be- 
convince yourself by reading, in any of the | ware how you draw conclusions !"—pp. 4—9. 
accounts of these settlements, a chapter upon | What was our visionary todo? To subside 
‘grabbing.’ Fortunately some other things | into common-place existence, and to take 
that I possess, and which, if I had them in | “ boldly to the bush.” 
England would make me a peer, are not, like | “I bought herds and flocks, horses, ploughs, 
the timber,a positive injury. These are mines | carts, carpenters’ tools, and all sorts of imple- 
f coal and iron, in which my estate is supposed | ments of husbandry. My only servants were 
abound. Being under the surface, they | convicts. My own man, who had served me 
can do no harm; and I shall take good care | for eight years in England, and had often 
that they are not disturbed. For if any one, | sworn that he would go the wide world over 
out of enmity to me, should bring an army of | with me, seeing that I was the best of masters, 
miners from Staffordshire, and raise to the sur- | never reached my new abode. He had saved 
face a large quantity of my coal and iron ore, | about £150 in my service; and I had advised 
the cost of throwing it down the shafts again | him to take the money out ofa London Savings’ 
would quite ruin me, if, indeed, I could,at any | Bank, under an idea that he might obtain ten 
cost, find labourers for the purpose. As for | per cent. for it at Sydney. He followed my 
disposing of it in any other way, that would | advice. About a month after our arrival I 
be impossible, for want of roads. Besides, nei- | missed him one morning. Before night I re- 
ther the crown nor individuals would let me | ceived a letter, by which he informed me that 
injure their land by casting my rubbish on to | he had taken a grant of land near Hunter's 
it. As regards the coal, though, | am mis- | river, and that he ‘ hoped we parted friends.’ 
taken; I might consume it by fire without | He is now one of the most consequential per- 
much trouble. But what could I do with the | sons in the colony, has grown enormously fat, 
iron ore, when, even though there should be | feeds upon greasy dainties, drinks oceans of 
means to convey it to Sydney, nobody would | bottled porter and port wine, damas the go- 
give me one Birmingham frying-pan for the | vernor, and swears by all his gods, Jupiter, 
whole of it. An estate of 20,000 acres, con- | Jingo, and Old Harry, that this colony must 
taining rich mines of coal and iron, and co- | soon be independent.”—pp. 12, 13. 
vered with magnificent timber, is, no doubt, a The miseries attending his “ settling” are 
very good thing in some countries; but here | enough todrive him mad. His labourers were 
you will lose money by such a possession; if, | ci-devant pickpockets and poachers; his sheep 
that is, you have any money to lose, and un- | and cows were continually lost, which, how- 
less you take particular care of it. ever, was “ nobody's faylt;” a threat of pun- 
“IT did not, you know, intend to b a | ish t was followed by open mutiny ; and his 
farmer. Having fortune enough for all my | prospects were not at all mended by importing 
wants, I proposed to get a large domain, to | a number of free labourers from England, who 
build a good house, to keep enough land in | abandoned him the moment they could obtain 
my own Tents for pleasure-grounds, park, and | higher wages elsewhere. He was by this 
game preserves; and to let the rest, after | time almost a ruined man. 
erecting farm-houses in the most suitable ‘“‘ Under these circumstances, my estate did 
spots. My mansion, park, preserves, and te- | not produce largely. My herds and flocks, 
nants, were all a mere dream. I have not | however, had rapidly multiplied; and in the 
one of them. When, upon my first arrival, I | last year of which | speak, | reaped one hun- 
talked of these things to some sensible men, _ dred and forty acres of corn. This was 
to whom I was recommended, they laughed in | thought immense doings; but as my free la- 
my face. I soon found that a house would, | bourers were gone, | had no such prenen for 
though the stone and timber were to be had | the future; and as for the flocks, their in- 
for nothing, cost three times as much as in | crease in number was not a proportionate in- 
England. This was on account of the very | crease of property tome. The wool produced 
high wages required by mechanics; but this | something; but the flesh was worth nothing, 
was not all. None of the materials of a house, | unless taken to market, and then it would 
except stone and timber, are produced in the | scarcely repay the cost of the journey. Here, 
colony. Every pane of glase,every nail, every | there are no drovers or jobbers in eattle to 
= of paint, and every piece of furniture, | come between the farmer and the butcher. 
tom the kitchen copper to the drawing-room | In short, there is little division of labour, and 
curtains, must have come from England. My | you may roll in plenty, without possessing any 
property is at a distance of nearly seventy | thing of exchangeable value. You must do 
miles from the sea, and there is no road, but a | almost every thing yourself; and flocks in the 
track through the forest, for two-thirds of that | wilderness are not worth much more than the 
distance. Seer thing, even the food of the | wilderness itself, of which you may obtain 
labourers, must have been transported from | nearly any quantity fer all but nothing. Under 
afar, Log-houses must have been built forthe | an idea that cheese would be easily transport- 
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ed, and would fetch a good price in Sydney, I 
ht at one time of establishing a dairy. 
Bat I ought to have known better. My cows 
were as wild as hyenas, and almost as wick- 
ed. I had no milkmaids, no dairy women, no 
churns, no any thing that was wanted for the 
pau ; and, above all, I wanted industry, 
skill, economy, and taste for any such pursuits, 
or, at least, a drudge of a wife to supply those 
wants. At length my impatience got the bet- 
ter of a certain stupid vanity that had led me 
to fancy myself qualified to become a settler. 
wrote to my friends at Sydney, acknowledg- 
ing that I was sick of the bush, and that their 
prophecies of my ill success had been fulfilled to 
the letter. By their assistance I made over my 
estate for twenty years, with every thing upon 
it, toa tough Scotch farmer, on condition of re- 
ceiving one-third of its produce. This third pro- 
duces me less than three per cent. interest on 
what I have expended ; but I am, comparatively 
speaking, a happy man, living upon my Eng- 
lish income, in a place where at least books, 
and men and women, such as they are, are not 
quite wanting, and where money will supply 
the more pressing wants of civilized life.”—pp. 
18—20. 

And he did very right. We will be bound 
to say that the Scotchman is already an aris- 
tocrat of the country, or in a fair way towards 
making his fortune. Our author had commit- 
ted the serious, but very common mistake of 
taking up a business with which he was unac- 
quainted. In England we do not find our gen- 
tlemen farmers very successful in their line; 
no wonder that they are still more unfortunate 
in New South Wales, where labour is so enor- 
mously expensive. 

Oar author having given up his estate, and 
all the dreams thereunto appended, next turns 
into a political economist, a gossip, an idler, 
and fully answers to the character, or rather 
the class of characters we often meet in our 
club-rooms, composed of men, who, having 
nothing particular to do for themselves, set 
about mending the world by all sorts of speci- 
fics. The problem to be solved in New South 
Wales is to increase its population, without 
raising the price of labour. This seems a pa- 
radox, for the greater number of hands, the 
cheaper must labour be of course. Not ex- 
actly so—in New South Wales, supposing the 
number to be increased from England. The 
anecdote fold of his servant, by the author, has 
already thrown some light upon this subject. 
The fact is, that as yet at least, and it will be 
s0 for years to come, land is too cheap in that 
country, and free labourers, as soon as they 
earn a pittance, become proprietors, and, by 
giving additional employment to the —_— 
tillers of the soil, raise the market. hat is 
the remedy proposed for this evil? The intro- 
duction of negro slaves! Hear this, ye Macau- 
lays and Buckstons! There is something so 
downright impudent in this suggestion, that 
we cannot help reading it _— 

a} constontiy ask myself, whether it be pos- 
sible to devise any means by which to estab- 
lish, in a new country, such a proportion be- 
tween ple and land, as would render labour 
plentiful, and not extravagantly dear. Here, 
we have, it is true, a species of slave-labour— 
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that of convicts, and our system of slavery 
has been peculiarly favourable to the master, 
because the slaves have been obtained without 
any prime cost. To this, =e. with the 
demand for produce created by reat ex- 
sey of government, the few rich men of 

ew South Wales are wholly indebted for their 
fortunes. But the supply of cheap labour was 
always smal! and variable; and, of late, the 
demand has so much increased, through the 
increase of land-owners, that not the slight- 
est depend can be placed on convict labour 
as a permanent source of wealth. You may 
obtain, though not without trouble, one, two, 
or perhaps three convicts, for a term of a few 
years ; but that they will rob you, is almost cer- 
tain; that they will murder you, is by no 
means improbable; and that their labour will 
not be. very profitable, is beyond a doubt 
What, then, are we to do, to obtain that de- 
sirable proportion between the demand and 
supply of labour, without which, I say, no 
country can flourish? Answer me that ques- 
tion satisfactorily, and I will tell you that Bo- 
tany Bay is an earthly paradise. This, indeed, 
would be a glorious discovery. Call it an in- 
vention, or what you will, it must, whenever 
established in a country cursed with slavery, 
cause the natural, slow, easy death, of that hi- 
deous monster. Fancy the slavery of Ameri- 
ca and South Africa in a slow consumption, 
and free labour growing up, healthy, strong, 
and cheerful, to supply its place! But I am 
dreaming. We have a right to presume that 
slavery will flourish in America and South 
Africa, until there shall be no more land to be 
obtained for next to nothing; and that the in- 
habitants of Australasia must, for hundreds of 





years to come, secretly long for a trade in hu- 


man flesh. Tell me the time when the dispro- 
portion between the demand and supply of la- 
boar in America, South Africa, and Australa- 
sia, will cease, and | will tell you when slavery 
will cease in America and South Africa, and 
when the Australasians will begome a rich, in- 
structed, refined, and highly-civilized people 
Meanwhile, I deliberately state it as my opi- 
nion, that a permission to obtain slaves from 
Africa would be most beneficial to these settle- 
ments, with a view only to wealth and civili- 
zation; and that if Australasia should become 
independent to-morrow, these people would 
find some means of establishing slavery in spite 
of all the saints.”"—pp. 36—39. 

We verily believe they would. The thirst 
of gain in the human breast is so indomitable, 
that many are to be found now, as there were 
in the earlier ages of the world, who would 
avoid no practicable means of increasing their 
= if they dared. That in the present con- 

ition of Australasia, slavery would not be 
without its advantages it would be irrational to 
deny. But it would be still more ridiculous to 
imagine, that, with our corrected notions upon 
that subject, though we have taken abundant 
time to repent, any such thing as the purchase 
of negroes for New South Wales would be 
even listened to for a moment. But the wants 
of the colony, in this respect, should, neverthe- 
less, be seriously considered. We should en- 
courage, in every possible way, the immigra- 
tion into that country of all those classes of fo 
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reigners, whether Africans, Indians, or Chi- 
nese, who, without aspiring very generally to 
become proprietors, would be content, for a 
moderate remuneration, to cultivate the soil 
for the British residents. There should be no 
force applied—no restraint or tyranny of any 
description practised towards such labourers. 
The name of slave should be as inapplicable to 
them as it is to any peasant in England. But 
it would be necessary to let them remain, for 
some generations at least, in the condition of 

ntry—a condition which should be in all 
respects rendered an object of preference to 
them, considering the miseries which they are 
hopelessly enduring in their native villages and 
swamps. 

We believe that there is an innumerable 
class of industrious poor in China particularly, 
who have of late years been strongly agitated 
with the desire of emigrating to foreign lands, 
and especially to those possessed by Great Bri- 
tain. Although not much liked by the Dutch 
in Batavia, yet we know from Sir George 
Staunton, that they are in that colony the 
chief cultivators of the sugar cane, and that 
many of them have acquired fortunes, which, 
strange to say, have not at all diminished their 
industry. In the time of Sir Stamford Raffles 
(1815) there were no fewer than a hundred 
thousand Chinese. All these left their native 
country “without money or resources ;” but 
by dint of their industry many of them in time 
acquired comparative wealth. Mr. Barrow 
has declared, that a “few thousand Chinese 
emigrants would be of more advantage than a 
rich gold mine to the British colony in South 
Africa.” Would not his opinion have at least 
— force as applied to New South Wales? 


e think so unquestionably—the more so as | 


that island is so much nearer to the Chinese, | 
that they might, with very little trouble, be 
induced to steer their annual junks, full of emi- 
grants, for its infinitely more genial shores. 

In —s this opinion we know that weare 


talking to the winds, or at least anticipating 
what probably will be said and acted upon some 
time in the middle of the next century. In 
the mean time let us amuse ourselves with the 
present condition of society at Sydney. 

“ Did I not mention something about intel- 
lectual society? There is no such thing in this 
country; at least, in the sense which you at- 
tach to the words. We are not barbarians— 
the colony is too young for that. Not even 
the thieves of England have had time to for- 
get the civilization, such as it was, which they 
brought from the old country. Our free set- 
tlers, whose emigration dates some time afler 
that of the first eunvicts, are English men and 
women, not much altered from what they were 
in England. Some generations hence, their 
descendants will probably be as uncouth, and 
ignorant, and violent, as the great mass of 
North Americans. Perhaps, as here there are 
no dense forests to prevent them from spread- 
ing, they may become as wild as the inhabi- 
tants of the Pampas, or as gross, lethargic, and 
stupid, as the boors of the Cape of Good Hope; 
who, by the by, were com d to spread by 
the Dutch mode of granting land. But, at 
present, they are English people, to all intents 
and purposes, of that class to which, in Eng- 
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land, they belonged. You will understand, 
however, that they were not of a class particu- 
larly intellectual, even whilst in England ; and 
it was not to be expected that they should cul- 
tivate their minds here. They came here fora 
very different purpose. Literary men, men ofsei- 
ence, philosophers, do not emigrate to new coun- 
tries where their acquirements would be neither 
rewarded nor admired. Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and Mr. Malthus, would not 
earn so much in this colony as three brawny, 
experienced ploughmen; and though the iment. 
nate vanity of a new people might be gratified 
by the possession of them, they would be con- 
sidered as mere ornaments, and would often 
be wholly neglected, for things of greater uti- 
lity—unless, indeed, Mr. Malthus could create 
for us that proportion of which I have spoken 
above. In that case, we should load him with 
riches, and erect statues to his honour in every 
market-place. Apropos of statues—professors 
of the fine arts would be of no greater value 
here than writers and philosophers. I can now 
easily comprehend why Copley and West emi- 
grated from America, and why Cooper and Ir- 
ving are become citizens of Europe. And I 
have said enough to explain why this country 
imports hardly any superior intellect. 

“Of what class, then, you ask, have been 
the great mass of emigrants from England, not 
convicts’? Excellent people in their way, most 
of them; farmers, army and navy surgeons, 
subalterns on half-pay, and a number of indes- 
cribable adventurers, from about the twentieth 
rank in England. They came here to live, 
not to enjoy ; to eat and drink, not to refine; 
| to ‘ settle’—that is, to roll ina gross plenty for 
| the body, but to starve their minds. To these 
must be added convicts, many of whom are be- 
come rich and influential; and some, not ex- 
actly convicts, to whom England ceased to be 
a convenient residence. The English who live 
at Boulogne, some for cheapness, some from 
misfortune, and some from fear, would offer, I 
should think, a fair sample of the materials 
which compose the best society in New South 
Wales; though, I must admit, that the bust- 
ling, thriving settler of New South Wales isa 
companion, rather ignorant though he be—far 
away preferable to the not more enlightened, 
but melancholy English sluggard of Boulogne. 
To form a due conception of the ‘ upper class- 
es’ here, suppose all the natives of France an- 
nihilated, and the whole country belonging to 
the English residents of Boulogne. fn t 
case, there would be an almost perfect resem- 
blance between those Englishmen who, across 
a narrow channel, can see their own country, 
and those who, at its antipodes, look upon the 
Pacific Ocean, Man—how often must it be 
repeated ’—is the creature of circumstances. 
In likening these, my fellow colonists, to the 
English outcasts in France, I speak only of 
their original composition.” —pp. 2. 

So much by way of generality; but let us 
descend to particulars :— 

“ You imagine, perhaps, that society here is 
divided into but two classes—criminal slaves, 
and their temporary owners. But let me tell 
you, this is by no means the case. We have 
gradations of rank, almost as numerous as those 
which divide the community of England. The 
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Governor is King ; and a much more powerful 
man he is, in respect to those over whom he 
rules, than the sovereign of Britain. This will 
be clear to you, when you reflect that the King 
of England can govern only by responsible Mi- 
nisters, and that our King governs without re- 
sponsibility, except to those who appoint him ; 
who live at the antipodes of his palace, and 
who, of course, trouble themselves but little 
about this distant and insignificant settlement. 
Besides, an Englishman may be at bitter va- 
riance with the ministers, without the slight- 
est injury to his private affairs: however loud 
his opposition, his name may not even be 
known to the government; and though he 
should be a thorn in their sides, like | al 
Hume, he may be rich and happy in spite of | 
them. Whereas, in this small community, 
every man's words are reported and weighed ; | 
and the ill will of the sovereign may deeply af- | 
fect his fortunes. Here, scarcely any bod 
lives on a fortune made by his grandfather. It 
is the local government which supplies the 
means of production, and which, again, is the 
principal purchaser for consumption. Here, 
convicts are of immense value, and it is the 
government which bestows those temporary 
slaves; here, almost every man is a cultivator 
of the soil, and the government is the princi- 
pal buyer ofagricultural produce. Add to this, 
that the governor disposes of many offices, 
some giving rank, and some profit,—and, above 
all, of waste land, that is, of unappropriated 
earth, air, and water! 

* You may perhaps think, that as waste land 
possesses no value, the power to dispose of it 
can give no influence. Reflect, however, for 
a moment. Notwithstanding the experience 
of ages, there are still persons who imagine 
that an estate of 20,000 acres, bearing noble 
timber, must any where be a very valuable 
property. Such persons, guided wholly by 
their imaginations, long for extensive domains | 
even in such a country as this; and he who 
can gratify or disappoint them, as he pleases, 
must, for a time, hold them in subjection. An- 
ticipation is universally more pleasant than the 
fact, and one man having control over the 
hopes of mankind would be master of the world. 
In the next place, the government of a new 
colony alone determines the sites of towns, 
and the direction of roads; whereby it has the 
power to give a considerable market value to 
certain portions of territory. I am the most 
independent man in this colony ; but its gover- 
nor could at once put twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds into my pocket by making a road 
through my estate, and nailing upon one of my 
trees a board inscribed with— This is 
Town.’ How, then, can I help being, at all 
times, his most devoted humble servant? How, 
indeed, but by recollecting that I draw a com- 
petent income from England, which enables me 
to enjoy my existence; that in a few years 
both * His Excellency’ and I shall be meat for 
the worms; and that, consequently, I have not 
an hour to spare for the misery of being his pa- 
rasite. 

“ The governments of all new countries ex- 
ercise an imperceptible despotism over the af- | 
fairs of nearly all their subjects, by means of | 
their power over waste land 














. They can raise | 
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or lower the wages of labour by restricting or 
extending grants of earth, air, and water ; and 
by the same means, they can raise or lower the 
value of land already appropriated by indivi- 
duals. Capitalists and land-owners, therefore, 
are liable to be ruined or made rich, by the 
mere will of the government. The history of 
settlements in desert countries abounds with 


| instances of fluctuations in the value of land 


and of labour, arising solely from fluctuations 
in the proportion between the people and the 
territory for their subsistence ; and such fluc- 
tuations have, for the most part, been caused 
solely by a restriction or an extension to the 
amount of grants. I do not pretend that the 
governments of new countries have ever in- 
creased or lessened the amount of grants, with 
a direct view to raise or lower the value of land 
and labour ; for I believe that they have been, 
and still are, unconscious of their power in this 
respect; but they have so exercised their 
power as to prevent the accumulation of wealth. 
It follows that they have had to deal with poor, 
and, therefore, impotent subjects; and, of 
course, the real power of a government over 
its subjects must be in proportion to their 
weakness. The democracy of North America 
is not an exception to this general rule; for, 
do we not there see a whole people exercise 
the most terrible despotism over individuals? 
If the government of America, that is, the 
great body of the people, were highly instruct- 


| ed, individuals would have nothing to fear from 


its power; but at present, wrong is often in- 
flicted on individuals, without benefit to the 
mass. An ignorant bedy of men, in short, is 
just as liable as an ignorant individual, to com- 
mit self-injury and self-destruction. If you, as 
a Liberal, should be hurt at these remarks, I 
beg of you to tell me, whether partisan-mur- 
der may not be committed with impunity in 
Kentucky? and whether the American tariff be 
not a great injury to the whole people that has 
enacted it ? 

“ Hence you may conceive that this govern- 
ment, or rather governor, possesses extraordi- 
nary power for good or evil. How such a 


| degree of power has been used for evil, you 


will learn, if you come here, merely by listen- 
ening when you are at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here, there is no particular reason for 
complaint; and 1 use the language of com- 
plaint unwillingly, merely because | could not 
otherwise give you a true picture of our con- 
dition. Need J say that there can be no court 
without courtiers? Of course, there is a pretty 
numerous class—numerous, | mean, in propor- 
tion to forty-five thousand inbabitants, altoge- 
ther devoted to ‘ His Excellency.’ This class 
forms the ‘ best society’ of Sydney. It is com- 
posed of government officers, unconnected with 
the colony, excepting by their offices, of local 
magistrates, who are all settlers and land-own- 


| ers, and of the more opulent merchants, toge- 


ther with their respective wives. Now look 
back to what | have said of the original com- 
position of the emigrants, not convicts, Do 


| you smile at the picture which your imagina- 


tion must have conceived? A court, an aris- 
tocracy, an exclusive set, persons of fashion, 
lady patronesses, com » king and all, of 
people such as the English who inhabit Bou- 
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logne ;—a St. James's, a White's, an Almacks, 
at Botany Bay! It is true,as I to be 
saved. But why should you wonder? Where 
did men and women ever congregate without 
the assumption, by a few of them, of superiori- 
ty to the many? Nothing is more general— 
nothing, therefore, is more vulgar than exclu- 
siveness. Laugh rather at the thing itself than 
at its existence here. 

“ As in France, the first class call them- 
selves ‘gens comme il faut ;' and in England, 
‘people of fashion,’ or ‘the world,'—so here, 
the leaders of the society are distinguished by 
a peculiarterm. They are called ‘ respectable.’ 
Not to speak of France, it. is difficult to say 
what in England constitutes ‘fashion.’ Not 
high birth, certainly—for some of the despots 
of English society are sprung from the dung- 
hill. Our epithet to express exclusiveness is, 
I think, better chosen—for, though strictly 
speaking, it means worthy of respect, it is 
claimed, here, only by those to whom respect 
is paid. In England, the Quarterly Review 
tells us, ‘ respectability sometimes means keep- 
ing a gig’—here it always means dining with 
the governor. 

ri will readily understand that an exclu- 
sive set being once established, those who com- 
pose it are jealous of their privileges. In this 
respect we do but mimic the ‘ best society’ of 
England. We are proud, shy, difficult of ac- 
cess to those whom we despise, presumptuous, 
sarcastic of whatever does not meet our no- 
tions of right, swollen, blinded with a sense of 
our own importance. Ina word, we are ‘ the 
world’ at Botany Bay. We look with an evil 


eye upon those who are rising to belong to us; 
we examine and canvass their pretensions: and 
we admit them, only after a long course of in- 


sult, to the honour of equal terms. They, in 
their turns, become excluders; and thus the 
farce proceeds: but is not this a picture of 
Grosvenor-square ? 

“ Our manners set the fashion. Those whom 
we exclude, exclude others. Free emigrants 
claim to be of a nature superior to convicts; 
convicts, whose terms of punishment have ex- 
pired, behave as if their flesh and blood were 
wholly unlike that of convicts still in durance; 
convicts, who have not been convicted south 
of the line, scorn those who have; and these 
several classes, except the last, are as proud 
and tenacious of their privileges as is every dis- 
tinctive class in England, except the unhappy 
lowest; or, as is every shade of colour in the 
West Indies except the perfect black. The 
main features of the humancharacter are every 
where alike, and a passion for distinction seems 
to be implanted in our nature.” —pp. 50—52, 

Wool—wool—woo!—that is the great object, 
the ruling propensity, the absorbing ambition 
at present of New Soath Wales, or rather of 
Australasia, which also includes Van Dieman's 
beautiful land. Our. author, being a “ busy 
idler,” is very learned and diffuse upon a theme 
highly interesting at the other side of the In- 
dian sea, but not particularly engaging to us at 
this moment, especially as we know that his 
fellow colonists are doing all in their power to 
improve the article, and can do so without our 
assistance. May their wool flourish, and may 
they produce plenty of it, in order that our tai- 
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lor’s bills may thereby suffer a considerable an- 
nual reduction ! 


From the Monthly Review. 


STORIES OF WATERLOO, & OTHER 
TALES. In 3 vols. 8vo. London: Ceol- 
burn and Bentley. 1829, 


We confess that we open a publication 
coming from the prolific manufactory of 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, with some de- 
gree of suspicion. Burlington street has, with- 
rm the last three or four years, ejected upon the 
town such an amazing number of novels, con- 
tracted for by the “ three volumes,” and writ- 
ten for the purpose of meeting what is called 
“the taste of the day,” that they seem, in 
some instances at least, rather to. be the pro- 
duction of some mechanical power operating 
upon arranged designs, than of intellects un- 
dergoing the ordinary emotions which are ex- 
cited by the literary propensity. A tale of 
“ fashionable life,” a misanthropic romance, 
sketches at sea, scenes in the east, west, north, 
or south, the story of a robber or a seducer, a 
gambler, or a lover, seem to be executed per 
order with as much facility in that active re- 
gion as any pattern of lace at Nottingham, or 
of chintz at Manchester. The Minerva Press 
has simply shifted its quarters, and removed 
withrit a colony of authors, or rather of scribes, 
whose great business it is to keep this great 
town from looking at any book whose antiqui- 
ty dates from the last year. 

In point of fact, how few of the novels 
which were published in 1829, will be remew- 
bered, not to speak of being read, in 1530? 
Some, even of those which we endeavoured to 
rescue from the grave, have baffled all our 
skill, and mocked our fondest hopes. They 
have gone off under the effects of consump- 
tion,—that dire disease which has infused it- 
self so fatally into almost every branch of our 
modern literature. The patient looks for a 
while blooming, and full of promies of a vigor- 
ous existence. But a month or two rolls on, 
the blossom fades from the cheek, and he is— 
no more. 

This being the case, we hardly know what 
to say for the “ Stories of Waterloo and other 
Tales.” There are in the third volume a few 
pages really connected with that glorious field 
of slaughter, but the remainder of the work is 
occupied with “the other Tales.” This, to be 
sure, is an Irish way of nominating a work. 
[t is as if one should call our Gazetteer of the 
inhabited world, the history of Constantinople 
and “ other places.” It reminds us of some of 
our boyish miscalculations, when we attempt- 
ed to fly a kite no larger than a crow, on his 
journey homeward, with a tail as long as the 
monument. But a name, in these delightful 
bookselling days, is the summum bonum of the 
trade. A “good name'—that is the first 
thing to be found out—that will sell at least 
one edition, and the public will be the first to 
laugh at the little stratagem which has been 
invented only for their amusement. 

The “ other Tales,” to reverse the order of 
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the title, if we may use the Hibernian privi- 
leges of our author, are, notwithstanding what 
we have said against Burlington street novels 
in general, of an order which needed no con- 
necting title to recommend them. We have 
read them with a degree of interest which per- 
haps may induce us, at this moment, to exag- 
gerate their merits; yet we may assert that 
they have at least the charm of variety, and of 
brevity, which is no common praise to begin 
with. From deep tragedy we are hurried on to 
broad farce, from the sunshine of contentedness 
to the gloom of despair, from the tinkling of 
the light guitar to the thunder of the battle. 
Truly we have here the proper picture of a 
soldier's life, than which, if well designed, 
there are few more favourable for the touches 
of a master. 

We cannot say of these “ other Tales,” that 
they contain the best written military adven- 
tures and sketches we ever read. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the style in which 
they are thrown off is vigorous and eminently 
picturesque. The author has carefully avoid- 
ed that night-mare—sentimentality, and that 


frightful old maid of modern novels,— fine | 


conversation.” He adheres, for the most part, 
—¢either to the narrative or the descriptive, 
and in both he appears to us equally felicitous 

The scene of the first volume is, if we may 
liken it to a drama, in Ireland: that of the se- 
cond on the way from Erin to Quatre-Bras 


and Ligny; in the third we at length reach | 


the field of Waterloo. The chain by which 
the stories are connected is ingenious enough 


Soldiers on the march to the distant field of | 


action, and reposing after the battle, amuse 
each other with their different adventures, 
and our author has contrived by some means 


or other to render each man’s contribution to | 


the common stock engaging in its own way. 
The story of the “ outlew,” in the first vo- 

lume, presents a striking picture of the re- 

mote districts of Ireland some twenty years 


ago. 


has put forth his higher powers both of inven- 


tion and composition, each of which faculties | 
We shall, | 


he possesses to an eminent degree. 
however, content ourselves with one or two 


descriptive passages from the story of “ Colo- | 
nel Nilson,” which are connected with the 


sanguinary insurrection of 1798. 

“ After some hours’ marching, we came up 
with the rebel outposts. I was conducted to 
a place of security, in the centre of the insur- 

ent army, and as the summer night was near- 
y passed, I lay down, guarded by a sentinel, 
on asward of newly-cut hay, to repose after 


my wearying, and, as it had proved, calamit- | 


ous journey. 

“Phe morning had dawned some time be- 
fore lawoke. | had been much fatigued by 
the exertions of the preceding day, and, urged 
by thirst, had drank a considerable quantity of 
spirits and water before I lay down to sleep 
I looked about like one bewildered. 
a country of whose appearance I was profound- 
ly ignorant, and, for some time, I imagined 
the body of men who, I was aware, had occu- 


pied the 
off while 
** But soon, from the rising ground where | 


slept. 





| advanced for several miles. 
| nately, been deprived of my telescope, and was 


In the history of “ Sarsfield,” the author | 


I was in | 


round on the last night, had moved | 
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stood, I discovered the cause of the extraord# 
nary stillness of the rebel forces. They were 
lying in ambuscade, concealed by the high 
fences; and from a careful lookout kept fy 
their leaders, | was aware that an enemy was 
speedily expected. 

“ The position chosen by the rebels for at- 
tempting to surprise the king's troops was ad- 
mirably selected for that purpose, but was a 
place where a successful attempt at an ambus- 
cade was most unlikely. Near the village of 
Clough, the country, which is flat and open, 
with oe and spacious fields running paralle) 
with the road, and offering every facility for 
an army to deploy and. form easily, if necessa- 
ry, suddenly changes its character. The road 
then becomes deep, narrow, and intricate, with 
clay banks on each side, having wide ditches 
at their bases, and rows of close bushes on the 
top. The fields, also, are small and difficult, 
interspersed into numerous parks, and sepa- 
rated by full-grown hedges. At this time of 
the year, the trees being in full leaf, and the 
ground occupied by rich potato crops, stand 
ing corn, and unmown grass, afforded ample 
concealment for any force which chose to oc- 
cupy it. Here, accordingly, the rebels await- 
ed the attack of the royalists; and the move- 
ments of the latter on the Camdin road were 
soon apparent. 

“ The rising of a dense, continuous cloud of 
dust, gave notice, that the king’s troops were 
approaching. For security, 1 presume, I was 
placed about a hundred paces from the insur- 
gents, who lined the hedges. To enable them- 
selves the better to obtain a view of the ex 
pected conflict, my guards posted me on the 
crest of a Danish fort, which not only com- 
manded the rebel position, but had an unbrokea 
prospect of the road, by which their assailants 
I had not, forta- 


thus enabled to remark the occurrences of this 
calamitous morning with painful accuracy. 
A sudden angle of the road cleared the ad- 
vancing military of the dust, which had hi- 
therto obscured their march, and at once I 
perceived, to my astonishment, that they were 
moving in close column, without either flank- 
ing parties or skirmishers. The dragoons 
were in the front, the infantry sueceeded—in 
the centre of which | perceived three or four 
pieces of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry 
brought up the rear. 

“ The country,as yet, wasopen. The “<—e 
could easily extend, if required, on the rig 
and left of the road, but still there was a want 
of military caution in their order of march, 
which struck me as being blameable. Pre- 
sently they halted— Now,’ thought I, ‘ the 


| rebel plan is known—we sball soon see this 


formidable position turned.’ I looked atten- 
tively; there was as yet no partial movement 
—no light troops extending—no advanced- 
guard pushed forward. Did my eyes deceive 
me ?—was it possible? By heaven! the march 
in close column was resumed: and without @ 


| single precautionary measure, the doomed lead- 
| er moved? his destruction. 


“On came the royalists, and in a short time 
the leading squadron of the advanced cavalry 
entered the fatal pass of Tubberneering. None 
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bat a soldier can conceive the feelings of de- 
spair, of madness, with which I viewed my de- 
yoted comrades, in the gorge of those enclo- 


sures, from which few would return with life, | 


and none without dishonour. In profound si- 
lence the rebel ambush lay concealed—not a 
pike glittered—not a man was seen, and the 


advanced-guard rode on without suspicion. | 
As |} 
the road narrowed, the progress of the column | 


The infantry had now entered the defile. 


became slow and difficult: they passed, and 


the unhappy cause of the day’s disgrace, sur- | 


rounded by his aids-de-camp and staff, rode 
forward. 

“Colonel Walpole, to whom, unfortunately, 
the direction of this ill-fated detachment had 
been entrusted, was a man totally unfitted for 
command. He was vain, ignorant, and impru- 
dent ;arrogant in his manners, and averse to 
communicate with his officers, or avail himself 
of the experience of others. He held a situa- 
tion in the Castle of Dublin, and had unfortu- 
nately been despatched with confidential or- 
ders to General Loftus, from whom he re- 
ceived the command, which was so fatal to his 
followers. He was a remarkably fine-looking 
man, and being dressed in a field-officer’s full 
uniform, and mounted on a tall grey charger, 
be formed a most conspicuous object for his 
latent enemy. 

“The column had now completely entangled 
itself; and, at once, from the enclosures a wild 
yell burst forth, accompanied by a stream of 
musketry. Colonel Walpole fel! in the first 
fire; the confusion was tremendous, and to 
fight or retreat impossible. The height and 
number of the fences on every side, made the 
ground most favourable for irregular and de- 
sultory warfare, and the long sibes of the re- 
bels reached nearly across the narrow road: 
and those of the distracted soldiers who es- 
caped the first close fire, were perforated from 
behind the hedges by invisible opponents. 
The surprise of the troops was complete: dra- 
goons and infantry were thrown, in helpless 
disorder, on each other, and a scene of butehe- 
ry ensued. 

“TI mentioned that I had been placed apart 
from the rebel body; my guard had been gra- 
dually diminished, after the mélée commenced, 
jad gavage anxiety to join in the work of 

ughter; but two now remained. I looked 
down the next enclosure ; it was entirely open; 
for those who had originally lined it, had ad- 
vanced to close with the struggling soldiery. 

“Twas aware that escape was practicable. 
A pikeman and a musketeer were my retain- 
ers. I waited till the latter had discharged 
his piece, and then flinging the spearman 
down the steep bank, 1 sprang over the next 
fence, and rushed towards the flank of the roy- 
aliste. 

“ Portunately, some of the officers had ma- 
naged to disengage the rear-guard, and form 
them across an open field, to cover the broken 
column. A steep and expansive rock rose ab- 
tuptly within a few paces of the road, and was 
crowded by the rebel musketry, who, from its 
superior elevation, were enabled to throw a 
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stantly took command of the artillery, and 
having levelled a hedge, got one of the six- 
pounders across the fence, where its fire would 
traverse the rebel position. The gunners be- 
haved with admirable steadiness; with a few 
discharges, we swept the rock of its occu- 
pants; and a few of the 4th Dragoons, and 
the Ancient British cavalry, having threaten- 
ed a flank movement on the rebels, the re- 
mains of the column were disengaged. We 
were reluctantly obliged to abandon the guns; 
for the horses, being untrained to fire, carried 
off the limbers in the commencement of the 
attack, and made it impracticable to remove 
them. We fell back in great confusion, and 
retreated through the town of Gorey, followed 
closely by the insurgents, and annoyed, as we 
retreated through the streets, by the rebel in- 
habitants, who fired on us from their houses.” 
—vol. i. pp. 310—317. 

The author's account of the celebrated bat- 
tle of “ Vinegar Hill,” is also well given, as 
far as it goes. 

“ General Duff, to whom I was attached 
with the artillery, advanced on the Ferns 
road, having his right flank on the river Sla- 
ney. Our march was parallel to the rebel 
lines upon the hills; and, during this move- 
ment, I protected the columns, throwing shells 
into the lines from the howitzers, while the 
light infantry under General Loftus, support 
ed me by a flanking fire. Late in the evening 
we arrived on the ground we were directed to 
occupy, and after a day of immense fatigue, 
rested on our arms on Vinegar Hill, in front 
of the rebel position. Ours being the light 
brigade, was, of course, considerably advanced, 
and I employed the little remaining light be- 
fore the night closed, in surveying the ground 
and selecting a fit position for placing the 
guns in battery. 

“The night was mild and warm; the rebel 
fires were lighted along their lines, and in the 
fort which crowned the crest of their camp. 
Every necessary precaution against surprise 
wes taken, and we lay down to sleep, and 
refresh ourselves for the exertions of the 
morrow. 

“ We were already apprized that the assault 
upon the rebel camp would commence with 
the morning’s dawn. All but the pickets and 
sentries were consequently anxious to obtain 
as much refreshment and repose as possible. 
A soldier's supper is readily disposed of; and 
soon after dark our bivouac was profoundly si- 
lent, and no sound or step was heard but those 
of the guards and outposts. 

* Not so the rebel camp. All within their 
lines was mirth and music: groups of figures 
were seen moving opaquely round the watch- 
fires, and the dance, and laugh, and song, only 
ceased a short time before their lines were 
formed for the engagement. 

“ The short hours of the summer night pass- 
ed, and the first blush of morning was expected 
anxiously. We were all at our posts. A high- 
land regiment was formed on the left of the 
ground, where my guns, six six-pounders and 
two howitzers, were in battery, and the light 


destructive fire into the helpless mass below. | brigade, being the flank companies of the Irish 
To extricate the column, while that command- | militia, and forming the finest battalion I ever 
ing spot was occupied, was impossible. I in- | saw, were extended on the right. Our watches 
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were momently consulted: in a few minutes 
the gray dawn would break, and then. the 
work of death wastocommence! At this in- 
stant an aide-de came up with orders. 
When the light broke sufficiently to lay the 
guns, my fire was to open, and that would be 
the signal for the columns who were now rest- 
ing round the hill to press forward. 

* But natural causes, for a time, forbade the 
flow of human blood. Suddenly a thick dense 
fog rolled in huge fleeces across the hill ; the sol- 
dier could scarcely distinguish his next file, and 
all around was enveloped in dark continuous 
elouds, into which the human eye found it im- 
possible to penetrate. 

“Tt was six o'clock before the light broke 
upon the oe of the 2lst of Jane. The 
mist rose gradually from the low grounds, and 
as it rolled up the hill, the columns of generals 
Wilford, Dundas,and Duff, commenced ascend- 
ing with it. When I heard the advance sound- 
en their bugles, [ apprized general Loftus, 
who had stationed himself beside me, that the 
fog was now dispersing. The word of readi- 
ness was given to the light troops, and imme- 
diately the mist curled upwards in one huge 
fleece, and showed us the advancing columns 
below displayed in a dazzling glare of sun- 
shine. The cloud rolled majestically forward, 
and in a few minutes more, the double lines of 
the insurgents, five or six files deep, appeared 
encircling the ridge and sammit of the moun- 
tain. 

“ The opening light showed me that, on the 
preceding evening, I had not calculated my 
distance wrong, when I chose the ground on 
which I had parked my guns. A long deep 
ditch and breastwork had been thrown up in 
front of their ition by the rebels, and to de- 
Send it they had filled it with their choicest 
musketry. A few paces from me the ground 
rose, and I ascertained that from that elevation 
I could enfilade their whole line. I changed 
the guns instantly, and waited orders to com- 
mence firing. 

“The met had now cleared off the rebel 


fort, which was situated on the cone of the 
mountain, and the scene around was beautiful 


and imposing. Above, the rebel lines display- 
ed a forest of glittering pikes; along their 
ranks a number of green flags were waving ; 
and their leaders, mounted and dismounted, 
were seen completing the necessary arrange- 
ments. One was particularly remarkable, and 
seemed to hold a principalcommand. He was 
a man of huge stature, arrayed in green uni- 
form, with cross-belts and cavalry pistols; and 
being mounted on a showy gray horse, and 
constantly engaged in reconnoitring, he had 

eatly attracted the attention of the soldiery. 

e appeared to remark the change of my 
guns, and rode forward to the breast of the hill 
to observe my battery nearer. 

“As yet not a shot was fired; the troops 
pressed up the bill at a moderate step, and in 
perfect silence; and the rebels waited steadily 
and quietly for them to close. General Duff 
rode up—‘ Hilson are you ready to open?” I 
answered in the affirmative. “ Well, begin in 
God's name!” 

“The rebel chieftain on the gray horse was 
now within good range. He was observing us 
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through a with the reins on the neck of 
he cheeges which 1 afterward learned had be- 
longed 


to the unfortunate colonel Walpole. 

“| laid the gun carefally, and desiting those 
around to observe the rebel leader, applied the 
match, and horse and man were hurled lifeless 
to the earth. Instantly the guns, loaded with 

rape and canister, opened with destructive ef- 
feet on the crowded trenches, and the howitz- 
ers shelled the fort with fatal precision. The 
bugle sounded the assault: under cover of the 
cannon the light brigade, with a tremendous 
cheer, rushed up the bill, and after a short re- 
sistance, the rebel breastwork was carried by 
the bayonet. 

“On their several points of attack the co- 
lumns were equally successful. The rebel po- 
sition was every where forced, and the cavairy 
having got open ground to charge, rushed for. 
ward and completed their overthrow. Fortu- 
nately for the insurgents, one of the columns 
failed in reaching its destination in sufficient 
time to co-operate with the others, and thus 
afforded them an opening to escape by. 
Owing to this mistake, an immense column 
succeeded in retreating by the eastern bank of 
the Slaney; and the troops, after a long and 
bloody pursuit, halted for the night. 

“ With the loss of their camp the energies of 
the insurgents appeared to decline. All their 
cannon, Afteen pieces, with a large quantity of 
arms and military stores, fell into the hands of 
the royalists. Wexford next day was retaken, 
and their forces from that time were constant- 
ly harassed and broken by the king’s troops, 
and never afterwards were capable of any for- 
midable opposition.” —vol. i. pp. 320—326. 

These passages would almost induce us to 
suggest to the author, that the history of the 
Irish rebellion is still untold, and that it would 
afford his vigorous pena favourable field for ex- 
ercise. 

Although we, and most of our readers, have 
perused at least a hundred different accounts 
of Napoleon's return from Elba, yet we venture 
to say, that our author's brief and animated 
narrative of that ominous event, as well as his 
description of the scenes which followed it, in 
Paris and Belgium, will be perused with un- 
wearied interest. We cannot resist the plea- 
sure of extracting the chapter which is devoted 
to the “* Champ de Mai.” 

“ A hundred cannon discharged from the 
bridge of Jena, ushered in the Champ de Mai. 
In front of the Military School, a mighty am- 
phitheatre was formed for the accommodation 
of the spectators, as well as of those who were 
to assist in theceremony. An altar, surmount- 
ed with a canopy, and surrounded by seats for 
priests and choristers, occupied the centre of 
the immense temporary building, which was 
supposed to be capable of containing twenty 
thousand persons. A throne, destined for Na- 
poleon, stood before an extensive pyramidical 
platform ; and benches, ornamented with ea- 
gies, were divided into several tiers, and, each 
inscribed with the name of the respective de- 
partment, were filled by the deputies who re- 
presented them. 

“The intervening spaces of this mighty 
area were crowded by the grand officers of the 
court, and the members of the public bodies. 
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Arrayed in dresses of unequalled splendour, 
the appearance of the assembled dignitaries 
was strikingly grand; and the dlite of the 
French army, comprising Buonaparte’s own 
guards, and the finest regiments of the line, 
with their glittering arms and appointments, 
completed a spectacle of majestic brilliancy. 

“ Amid the thunder of artillery, and the ac- 
elamations of thousands of the citizens who 
occupied the exterior of the splendid amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by the marshals and no- 
bles of the empire, Napoleon presented himself 
to the assembly, and placed himself upon the 
throne. His dress was sumptuous: he wore a 
mantle of purple velvet, ornamented with er- 
mine and embroidery, with a black Spanish 
hat, richly plumed, and looped in front with a 
diamond of transcendant beauty. For a time, 
the fhe of cannon, and the acclamation of the 

ulace that hailed his entrée, were deafen- 
ing Bowing repeatedly to the assembly, 
while all beside remained uncovered, he seated 
himself on the throne, while his brothers, Jo- 
seph, Jerome, and Lucian, on either side ; and 
the artillery being silenced, the ceremony 
opened by the celebration of mass by the 
Archbishop of Tours, and Cardinal de Bay- 
ann. 

“The religious portion of the pageant ap- 
peared to excite little interest in Napoleon's 
mind. His opera-glass wandered over the 
countless multitude who composed the specta- 
cle; and his attentiom was not recalled until 
the mass was concluded, and the central depu- 
tations from the electors of the empire, com- 
prising five members of each electoral college, 

narshalled by the conductor of the ceremonies, 
ascended the platform, and stuvod before the 
throne. Dubois, deputy of Maine and Loire, 
in a loud and commanding voice, then proceed- 
ed with his address. The harangue teemed 
with sentiments of patriotic attachment, and 
breathed towards the person of the emperor 
expressions of inviolable fidelity. 

* As the orator proceeded, Napoleon marked 
his approbation with nods and smiles, till Du- 
bois, after alluding to the pacific overtures 
which had been just submitted to the allies, 
concluded with these bold and ominous words: 
‘If they leave us only the choice between war 
and infamy, the entire nation will rise to war. 
It absolves you from the too moderate offer 
which you have made to save Europe from 
fresh convulsions. All Frenchmen are sol- 
diers. Victory will attend our eagles; and our 
enemies, who caleulate upon our discord, will 
bitterly repent that they have incensed us.’”’ 

“ Amidst thunders of applause, the deputy 
ceased speaking; when the Arch-Chancellor 
arose, and advancing to Napoleon, notified the 
acceptance of the constitution. It was ratified 
by a million and a half of affirmative suffrages ; 
and with a flourish of trumpets, a herald pro- 
claimed, in the name of the Emperor, that the 
additional acts to the constitutions of the em- 
pire were accepted by the French people. 

“ Again the batteries saluted, and a sustain- 
ed cheer resounded from the assembly. A 

en table and standish were placed before 
Emperor; and while the Arch-Chancellor 
unfolded the parchment, and Joseph Buona- 
parte presented the pen, Napoleon ratified the 
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deed by placing his signature to the Consti- 


tution. 

“When the popular approbation, which this 
part of the ceremonial occasioned, had sub- 
sided, the Emperor prepared to address the as- 
sembly. Although short of stature, and not 
gifted with the commanding exterior which is 
so requisite to arrest the attention of the popu- 
lace, the fire of his penetrating eye, and the 
peculiar energy of his action, amply compen- 
sated for inelegant demeanour, and the defects 
of a voice, neither sweet nor powerful—and 
now, when raised beyond its compass, shrill 
and indistinct. He read his speech from a 
written paper, and the style and language left 
little doubt that the composition was his 
own :— 

‘«« « Emperor—consul—soldier—I hold ever 
thing from the people. In prosperity, in ad- 
versity, in the field and in the council, in 
power and in exile, France has been the sole 
and constant object of my thoughts and ac- 
tions.” A tissue of invective against the mo- 
narchs, “ violators of all principles,” mingled 
with allusions to the national attachment to- 
wards himself, succeeded, until he thas wound 
up his harangue:—‘‘ Were it not my count 
alone which the enemies of France aim att 
would surrender to their mercy the life which 
they so inveterately pursue. But say to the 
citizens, that so long as they preserve for me 
those sentiments of affection which they have 
so frequently manifested, the rage of our ene- 
mies shall be impotent. Frenchmen! my will 
is that of the people—my rights are theirs— 
my honour, my glory, my happiness, can never 
be separated from the honour, glory, and hap- 
piness of France.’ 

“He ceased amid raptures of applause. 
When the tumult excited by his address had 
subsided, the Archbishop of Bourges, Grand 
Almoner of the Empire, presented the Evan- 
gelists, on his knees, to Napoleon, who swore 
to observe, and cause the Constitution to be 
observed. The Arch-Chancellor then tender- 
ed his obedience to the Constitution and the 
Emperor—and, animated with one feeling, the 
whole assembly swore submission to the laws, 
and fidelity to Napoleon. 

“ When this act of allegiance had been per- 
formed, the steps of the throne were cleared, 
and the central deputation was withdrawn, dis- 
playing a long line of dazzling splendour, from 
the throne to the altar. Carnot, in a white 
Spanish dress of great magnificence, carried 
the eagle of the national guard. Davoust bore 
that of the first regiment of the line, and that 
of the marine corps was supported by Deecrés. 
A scene, unequalled in effect, followed. 

“ Buonaparte sprang from his throne, and, 
casting aside his purple mantle, rushed on to 
meet his eagles; the momentary silence was 
instantly changed into an enthusiastic shout, 
which seemed to thrill through the hearte of 
all. Taking the eagles respectfully from the 
bearers, he returned them to each, with a spi- 
rited exhortation to follow them to glory, and 
perish in their defence ; while at the close of 
each address the oaths of the excited soldiery 
responded to the adjurations of their Em- 
peror. ; 

* Buonaparte, habited In a crimson tunic, 
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and surrounded by marshals, nobles, and digni- 
taries, from the platform im the open area dis- 
tributed the pat oe to the different regiments, 
and viewed the troops attentively as they filed 
off in slow time before him. Nothing could be 
more imposing than this part of the splendid 

ant. Amid the crash of military music, 
the blaze of martial decoration, and the glitter 
of innumerable arms, fifty thousand men pass- 
ed by. The countless concourse of spectators, 
their prolonged vociferation, the occasion, the 
man, the mighty events which hung in sus- 
pense, all concurred to excite feelings and re- 
flections which only such a scene could have 
produced. 

“ Nor was Napoleon himself unmoved. When 
the last files of the Jong array had passed, he 
boldly resumed his seat upon the throne; and 
while his face beamed pride and joy, and confi- 
dence, he witnessed the close of the ceremony ; 
end retiring amidst fresh bursts of enthusiastic 
approbation which he repeatedly and gracious- 
ly acknowledged, in all the pomp and glory of 
a king, and a conqueror, under the thunder of 
artillery, he again alighted at the Tuileries. 

“ Thus ended the Champ de Mai, a spectacle 
of unrivalled grandeur, a ceremony which 
seemed to mark the dynasty of France as set- 
tled for ever, and the diadem placed upon Na- 
poleon’s brow beyond the possibility of being 
removed. But, in one short month, the red 
field of Waterloo teo fatally demonstrated the 
fallacy of human calculations.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
15—24. 

The reader must not conclude that, because 
we have extracted from these volumes sketch- 
és which are exclusively of a military charac- 
ter, there is nothing in them that touches the 
gentler sympathies. Had that been the case, 
our author would but have accomplished half 
the picture of a soldier's life, who for one day 
dedicated to Mars, sacrifices months to the 
deity of love. There are, in fact, few of his 
stories that do not turn upon some adventure, 
in which a woman is of course the presiding 
power. The tale of Maurice Mac Carthy, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the 
second and third volumes, is particularly 
fraught with this kind of attraction. It is a 
story of fearful interest, and marked by great 
boldness as well as originality of invention. 


——_— 


From the Monthly Review. 


JEFFERSON'S MEMOIRS.* 


Our time has been sadly wasted over these 
volumes. It is the editor's unenviable distinc- 
tion that he has contrived one of the most re- 
pulsive schemes of biograpliy that has ever op- 

ressed the literature of any country. He has 
en only careful to gather up every scrap of 
paper he could discover bearing the hand- 
writing of Thomas Jefferson, and this he has 
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Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late President of 
the United States. Edited by Thomas Jeffer- 
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religiously preserved for public inspection, 
without ever appearing to be conscious that it 
mattered whether the contents were a state 
despatch or an invoice for a washer- woman. 
The whole is a scene of chaos; the editor, as 
if appalled by the confusion which he himself 
has made, renounces altogether the functions 
that belong to his character. Never does he 
venture to show bimself, from first to last, 
within the four corners of this goodly strue- 
ture, which he has erected to the demon of 
disorder; no—neither as historian, to add to 
the facts, nor as commentator to explain them 
—neither as a friend does he enforce the per- 
fections of his hero, nor as an enemy does he 
deny them: not even once is he found peeping 
through the humble opening of an annotation, 
into a single page of this wilderness of words. 
Imperturbably phlegmatic, through the long 
night of two thousand pages and upwards, our 
editor never once opens his lips, and since Mr. 
Jefferson himself was not in a condition to tell 
us that he died, the abstemious Mr. Randolph 
cautiously declines to supply the omission. 

And yet, from such materials as Mr. Jeffer- 
son has left behind him, it would be in the 
competency of a very dull man, provided with 
the fruits of a long acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, to form a very valuable addition to our 
biography. Mason, we believe, was the first 
who employed the plan of writing lives, by 
which a considerable part of the record is fur- 
nished by the hero himself. The Life of Gray, 
by that author, is, on this account, one of the 
most valuable and charming biographical per- 
formances that we have—valuable, because 
the development of his own character is the 
work of the poet himself, carried on under cir- 
cumstances when he was neither courting the 
favour nor fearing the opinions of the world. 
Hayley adopted the plan of his predecessor, 
Mason, and connecting together, as easily so 
mechanical a hand might, those beautiful epis- 
tles breathed from the impassioned soul of 
Cowper, showed by what simple means the 
really valuable object of biography was to be 
attained. 

Had Mr. Randolph, the editor of the vo- 
lumes before us, been acquainted with the ex- 
amples which we have just alluded to, he 
might have siven us some three hundred 
agre:able pages instead of the thousands that 
he has cast forth instead of piling paper upon 
paper, relating to matters that are unutterably 
remote from any feeling or curiosity, that any 
man now in existence can possibly entertain, 
Mr. Randolph might have consigned the whole 
of them to that oblivion, which full surely will 
be their ultimate fate; and further—instead of 
the olio of all sorts, of which this epistolary 
collection consists—here a speculation upon 
criminal law—there an essay on the commer- 
cial susceptibilities of whale oil—now a trea- 
tise on the belief of the primitive Christians, 
followed by the notes of a Journey undertaken 
in the south of Europe in seareh of the natural 
history of Rice;—instead of this strange and 
grotesque jumble of morals and trade, Alge- 
rine pirates and the Yankee monetary system, 
we might have an orderly arrangement of 
Mr. Jefferson's opinions upon various interest- 
ing questions of politics, religion, science, do- 
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mestic economy, «&c.; and thus might a most ; 
excellent and meritorious man be seen in the 
natural comeliness of an unstained character, | 
instead of being obscured, deformed,—subject- | 
ed, in short, to every species of optical distor- | 
tion—in consequence of the medium through | 
which he is presented to us by Mr. Randolph. | 

But we must now leave the Editor in order 
to render justice to the subject of these vo- 
lumes. e have never been able to discover 
in the men, who had the immortal honour of 
laying the foundation of American indepen- 
dence, any of those grand characteristics 
which would entitle them to the name of 
Great. They had no master intellect amongst 
them—no overwhelming mind capable of strik- 
ing out some original path for its own illustri- | 
ous and solitary career. But they possessed 
qualities immeasurably more estimable; they 
had to a man the precious virtue of true loy- 
alty to their country; they were reared up in 
the simplicity in which alone genuine patriot- 
ism can thrive; and earnestly seeking, with- | 
out a moment's deviation to the right, or to 
the left, the interest of their country, they un- 
erringly found and established it. Without 
any practicable standards to refer to in the 
crisis, when they were compelled to organize 
a plan of self government, they did no more | 
than apply to the more enlarged sphere of a 
political government, those maxims of mutual | 
convenience which instinct and experience 
had 7 them to adopt, in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, and as yet, at least, their efforts 
have been crowned with success. 

As one of those admirable characters, Tho- | 
mas Jefferson deserves to have his name ho- 
nourably handed down to posterity. The ac- 
count of his early life is furnished by Mr. Jef- | 
ferson himself, and forms the most interesting 
portion of those tedious volumes. He appears | 
to have been born in 1744, in America, and is 
studious to trace his ancestry to Wales, where, 
it is not impossible, that he would find a link 
to connect him with one of the antediluvian 
stocks which abound in that sequestered re- 

ion. Whilst yet a student of law at Wil- 
Feustent, he had the good fortune to hear the | 
debate in the House of Burgesses, when the 
famous resolutions against the Stamp Act, 
were proposed by Patrick Henry. The im- 
pression of Henry's eloquence, on that ocea- 
sion, probably had a considerable share in 
shaping the destinies of the young student; 
for it seems to have been still fresh in his me- | 
mory, after he had attained the age of seventy- | 
seven. 

We are not going to repeat the story of the | 
American Revolution. But it is impossible | 
for us ever to revert to that event without, as 

n as we do so, expressing our wonder at 
the unexampled folly and wickedness of the 
British Government, in its conduct to the 
American colonies. The latter would have 
been satisfied with almost any thing. Even 
the act of parliament, which was to close Bos- 
ton port, had not suggested to the Americans 
the idea of a complete separation from the mo- 
ther country. Jefferson was elected member | 
of the Convention, which met in Philadelphia 
in September of the same year, in which capa- | 
city he undertook to prepare some documents 
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for public use. The limited ambition of the 


| American at the time, cannot be better de- 


extract 


scribed than they are in the per 
efferson 


from the imperfect memoir which 
has left us. 

“In this I took the ground that, from the 

beginning, I had theught the only one ortho- 
dox or tenable, which was, that the relation 
between Great Britain and these colonies was 
exactly the same as that of England and Seot- 
land, after the accession of James and until 
the Union, and the same as her present rela- 
tions with Hanover, having the same execu- 
tive chief, but no other necessary political 
connexion; and that our emigration from Eng- 
land to this country gave her no more right 
over us, than the emigrations of the Danes 
and Saxons gave to the present authorities of 
the mother country, over England. In this 
doctrine, however, I had never been able to 
get any one to agree with me but Mr. Wythe.” 
——D. @. 
Jefferson must have, therefore, been regard- 
ed as an ultra, in consequence of holding opi- 
nions which, before two years, no American 
almost dared to avow, on account of their mo- 
deration. 

The circumstances, which attended the de- 
claration of Independenee, receive additional 
interest from the little history which is here 
given of its concoction. Jefferson certainly 
held the pen; but several erasures and altera- 
tions were made in this document by his col- 
leagues, Adams and Franklin. A fac simile of 
the instrument is annexed to these volumes, 
as it appears written by Jefferson, and cor- 
rected by the others. Although it breathes 
throughout a fierce hatred of the British go- 
vernment, especially of the person of the Mo- 


; narch, in the writer; yet judging from the va- 


riations of language introduced by Adams and 
Franklin, Jefferson seems to us to be the more 
temperate of the three. A far more important 
part of this memoir is the brief summary of 
the debates which took place in Congress, on 
the vital question of Independence, in June 
and July, 1776. The principal points urged 
on both sides, were noted by Jefferson on the 
spot, and are now given for the first time to 
the public in the same concentrated form, as 
Hume has adopted in his history, with re- 
ference to political discussions. 

The period, during which Jefferson sat in 
the Senate, may be regarded as the first divi- 
sion of his public life. He proved himself, on 
all occasions, a vigilant and assiduous legis- 


| lator, apprehending, with prompt and just dis 


crimination, the true interests of his country, 
and pursuing them with perseverance and for- 
titude. He himseif boasts, as he well might 
with justifiable feelings of pride, that he wag 
the foremost to endeavour to impress on the 
infant constitution of his country, the charac- 


| ters of a bold freedom, and a comprehensive 


equality. The measures for prohibiting the 
further importation of slaves—for abolishing 
entails, as well as the principle of primogeni- 
ture (both being obviously inconsistent with a 
republican institution) have Jefferson for their 
parent—and the great act for establishing re- 
ligious liberty, though actually indebted for its 
success to Madison, was first made acceptable 
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to the public mind by Jefferson. A great 
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the experiment should have a fair trial, and 


deal of praise is also due to the latter, for his'| would lose the last drop of his blood in support 


unceasing efforts in the cause of education in 
America. There was, however, one stage of 
his senatorial life, to which he reverts with 

eculiar triumpli, namely, the resistance which 
be personally made against federal principles 
and proceedings, during the administration of 
Mr. Adams. He says— 

“Their usurpations and violations of the 
constitution at that period, and their majority 


in both Houses of Congress, were se great, so | 


decided, and so daring, that after combatting 


their aggressions, inch by inch, without being | 
| fidence in the durability of our government. 


able in the least to check their career, the re- 
publican leaders thought it would be best for 
them to give up their useless efforts there, go 
home, get into their respective legislatures, 
embody whatever of resistance they cou'd be 
formed into, and, if ineffectual, to perish there 
as in the last ditch. All, therefore, retired, 
leaving Mr. Gallatin alone in the House of 
Representatives, and myself in the Senate, 
where | then presided as Vice President. Re- 
maining at our posts, and bidding defiance to 
the browbeatings and insults by which they 
endeavoured to drive us off also, we kept the 
mass of republicans in phalanx together, until 
the legislatures could be brought up to the 
charge; and nothing on earth is more certain, 
than that if myself particularly, placed by my 
office of Vice President at the head of the re- 
publicans, had given way and withdrawn from 
my post, the republicans throughout the Union 
would have given up in despair, and the cause 
would have been lost for ever. By holding 
on, we obtained time for the legislatures to 
come up with their weight; and those of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky particularly, but more es- 
pecially the former, by their celebrated resolu- 
tions, saved the constitution at its last gasp. 
No person who was not a witness of the scenes 
of that gloomy period, can form any idea of 
the afflicting persecutions, and personal indig- 
nities we had to brook. They saved our coun- 
try, however.” —vol. iv. p. 445. 

The whole tenor of his life proves that Jef- 
ferson held to republicanism, as to a religion. 
His belief in the immortality of the American 
democracy, never faltered for a moment. In 
this respect, there was a vast difference be- 
tween himseif and Washington, who from 
temperament perhaps, or education, often be- 
trayed to his chosen circle, and, indeed, show- 
ed by some of his public acts, that he had his 
misgivings as to the stability of the institution, 
which we have not the slightest doubt he 
would have gladly yielded his heart's blood to 
cement. Jefferson, with that rectitude of 
heart and judgment which always distinguish- 
es him, writing many years after the death of 
Washington, makes these remarks on his de- 
parted colleague. 

« He was no monarchist from preference of 
his judgment. The soundness of that gave 
him correct views of the rights of man, and 
his severe justice devoted him tothem. He 
has often declared to me, that he considered 
our new constitution as an experiment on the 
practicability of republican government, and 
with what dose of liberty man could be trust- 
ed for his own good; that he was determined 
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of it. And these declarations he repeated to 
me the oftener and the more pointedly, be- 
cause he knew my suspicions of Colonel Ham- 
ilton’s views, and probably had heard from him 
the same declarations which I had, to wit, 
‘that the British Constitution, with its unequal 
representation, corruption, and other existing 
abuses, was the most perfeet government 
whieh had ever been established on earth, and 
that a reformation of these abuses would make 
itan impracticable government. I do believe 
that General Washington had not a firm con- 


He was naturally distrustful of men, and in- 
clined to gloomy apprehensions; and I was 
ever persuaded, that a belief that we must at 
length eud in something like a British Consti- 
tution, had some weight in his adoption of the 
ceremonies of levees, birth-days, pompous 
meetings with Congress, and other forms of 
the same character, calculated to prepare us 
gradually for a change which, he believed pos- 
sible, and to let it come on with as little shock 
as might be to the public mind.”—vol. iv. pp. 
242, 243. 

Jefferson declares that this is the opinion 
which he formed of Washington, after thirty 
years of intimate acquaintance with him. 
The general character of the latter; sketched 
by the same hand, cannot but prove, under 
those circumstances, very interesting. 

‘* His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
strong, though not so acute as that of a New- 
ton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, 
no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow 
in operation, being little aided by invention or 
imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence 
the common remark of his officers, of the ad- 
vantage he derived from councils of war, 
where, hearing all suggestions, he selected 
whatever was best; and certainly no general 
ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But if deranged during the course of the ac- 
tion, if any member of his plan was dislocated 
by sudden circumstances, he was slow in a re- 
adjustment. The consequence was, that he 
often failed in the field, and rarely against an 
enemy in station, as at Boston and York. He 
was incapable of fear, meeting personal dan- 
gers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps 
the strongest feature in his character was pru- 
dence, never acting until every circumstance, 
every consideration, was maturely weighed; 
refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when once 
decided, going through with his purpose, what- 
ever obstacles opposed. His integrity was 
most pure, his justice the most inflexible I 
have ever known; no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in 
every sense of the words, a wise, a good, and 
a great man. His temper was naturally ir- 
ritable and high toned; but reflection and re- 
solution had obtained a firm and habitual as- 
cendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke 
its bonds, he was most tremendous in his 
wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, 
but exact; liberal in contributions to whatever 
promised utility; but frowning and unyielding 
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on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls 
on his charity —His heart was not warm in its 
affections; but he exactly calculated every 
man’s value, and gave hii a solid esteem pro- 
ioned to it. His person, you know, was 
e, his stature exactly what one would wish, 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the 
best horseman of his age, and the most grace- 
fal figure that could be seen on horseback. 
Although in the cirele of his friends, where 
he nigt 


lents were not above mediocrity, possessing 


t be unreserved with safety, he took a | 


free share in conversation, his colloquial ta- | ed by the increased lights of the age, wished 





neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of | 


words. 
den cpinion, he was unready, short, and em- 
barrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather dif- 
fusely, in an easy and correct style. This he 


had acquired by conversation with the world, | 


for his education was merely reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic, to which he added 
surveying at a later day. His time was em- 


In public, when called on for a sud- | 
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the reforming hand of the nation; and her op- 
position to it, her inflexible perverseness and 
dauntless spirit, led herself to the guillotine, 
drew the King on with her, and plunged the 
world into crimes and calamities which will for 
ever stain the pages of modern history. I have 
ever believed, that had there been” no Queen, 
there would have been no revolution. No force 
would have been provoked, or exercised. The 
King would have gone hand in hand with the 
wisdom of his sounder counsellors, who, guid- 


only, with the same pace, to advance the prin- 
ciples of their social constitution. The deed 
which closed the mortal course of these sove- 


| reigns I shall neither approve nor condemn. I 


am not prepared to say, that the first magis- 
trate of a nation cannot commit treason against 
his country, or is unamenable to its punish- 


| ment: nor yet, that where there is no written 


ployed im action chiefly, reading little, and | 
that only in agriculture and English history. | 


His correspondence becaine necessarily exten- 
sive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours 
within doors —On the whole, his character 


law, no regulated tribunal, there is not a law 
in our hearts, and a power in our hands, given 
for righteous employment in maintaining right, 
and redressing wrong. Of those who judged 
the King, many thought him wilfully criminal; 
many, that his existence would keep the nation 


| in perpetual conflict with the horde of kings, 


was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in | 


few points indifferent; and it may truly be 
said, tuat never did nature and fortune com- 
bine more perfectly to make a man great, and 
to place him in the same constellation with 
whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance.”—pp. 241, 242. 

In another place, speaking of General Wash- 


ington in his capacity of senator, Jefferson ob- 
serves, “ I served with General Washington in 
the Legislature of Virginia before the revolu- 
tion, and during it, with Dr. Franklin in Con- | 
ss. never heard cither of them speak ten | 
minutes at atime, nor to any but the main point, 


which was to decide the question.” 
of speech be a proof of wisdom, certainly our 


who would war against a regeneration which 
might come home to themselves, and that it 
were better that one should die than all. I 
should net have voted with this portion of the 
legislature. I should have shut up the Queen 


| in a convent, putting harm out of her power, 





If brevity | 


British senators must be the most forlorn of | 


that quality of any men in existence. 

In 1784, Jefferson arrived in Paris as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary. He witnessed some of the 
horrors of the French Revolution. His infor- 


and placed the King in his station, investing 
him with limited powers, which, I verily be- 
lieve, he would have honestly exercised, ac- 
cording to the measure of his understanding.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 

Whilst Jefferson was fulfilling the duties of 
a representative of his government in Europe, 
he availed himself of the opportunities he pos- 
sessed to extend his acquaintance with the 
countries bordering on that where the objects 
of his mission more particularly required his 
attendance. The following account of his pre-. 
sent Majesty was penned in 1759, and before 


| perusing it, it may be necessary to remind the 
| reader that the person who drew the character 


mation being perfectly authentic, is well worth | 


consulting. He is impressed with a very strong 
dislike for Marie Antoimette, who certainly 
amply atoned by her ignominious death for 
any errors she may have committed. Jefler- 
son attributes to her ungovernable passions the 
whole mischief of the revolution. After giving 
Louis the XIV. credit for the most upright in- 
tentions towards his subjects, this writer pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ But he had a Queen of absolute sway over 
his weak mind and timid virtue, and of a cha- 
racter the reverse of his in all points. This 
angel, as gaudily painted in the rhapsodies of 
Burke, with some smartness of fancy, but no 
sound sense, was proud, disdainful of restraint, 
indignant at all obstacles to her will, eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure, and firm enough to 
hold to her desires, or perish in their wreck. 
Her inordinate gambling and dissipations, with 
those of the Count d'Artois, and others of her 
clique, had been a sensible item in the exhaus- 
tion of the treasury, which called into action 


had a warm interest, at the particular moment, 
in diminishing the pretensions of monarchs 
and their families to the respect of the world. 

“ As the character of the Prince of Wales is 
becoming interesting, | have endeavoured to 
learn what it truly is. This is less difficult in 
his case than in that of other persons of his 
rank, because he has taken no pains to hide 
himself from the world. The information I 
most rely on, is from a person here with whom 
I am intimate, who divides his time between 
Paris and London, an Englishman by birth, of 
truth, sagacity and science. He is of a circle, 
when in London, which has had good opportu- 
nities of knowing the Prince; but he has also, 
himself, had special occasions of verifying their 
information by his own personal observation. 
He happened, when last in London, to be in- 
vited to a dinner of three persons. The Prince 
came by chance, and made the fourth. He 
ate as much as the other three, and drank 
about two bottles of wine without seeming to 
feel it. My informant sat next to him, and 
being tll then unknown to the Prince person- 
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ally, (though not by character) and lately from 
France, tke Prince confined his conversation 
entirely to him. Observing to the Prince that 
he spoke French without the least foreign ac- 
cent, the Prince told him, that when very 
young, his Father had put only French ser- 
vants about him, and that it was to that cir- 
cumstance he owed his pronunciation. He led 
him from this to give an account of his educa- 
tion, the total of which was the learning a lit- 
tle Latin. 
thematics, of natural or moral philosophy, or 
of any other science on earth, nor has the so- 
ciety he has kept been such as to supply the 
void of education. He carries his indifference 
for fame so far, that he would probably not be 
hurt were he to lose his throne, provided he 
could be assured of having always meat, drink, 
horses, and women. In the article of women, 
bevertheless, he has become more correct 


since his connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert, who | 
| ty of the affection of his friends. 


is an honest and worthy woman: he is even 
less crapulous than he was. He had a fine 
person, but it is becoming coarse. He pos- 
sesses good native commen sense; is affable, 
polite, and very good humoured. Saying to 
my informant, on another occasion, ‘ your 
friend, such a one, dined with me yesterday, 
and I made him danmed drunk ;' he replied, ‘ I 
am sorry for it; | had heard that your royal 
highness had left off drinking :’ the 
laughed, tapped him on the shoulder very good 
naturedly, without saying a word, or ever after 
shewing any displeasure. The Duke of York, 
who was for some time cried up as the prodigy 
of the family, is as profligate, and of less un- 
derstanding.” —Vol. ii. pp. 421, 422. 

Jefferson returned to his native country, 
where the most distinguished honours awaited 
bim in succession. He was appointed Secre- 
tary of State, subsequently was elected Vice 
President of the United States, and, at last, 
taised to the post of Chief Magistrate. In 
1809, he retired from public life to the bosom 
of a family, whose presence seemed to consti- 
tute his chief source of earthly bliss, and to the 
pursuits of agriculture, which varied, ina most 
agreeable manner, the round of his domestic 
engagements 

To one of the events of the declining years 
of Jefferson we turn with pain. His assidu- 
ous attention to public affairs, and his absence 
in foreign countries for so many years, natu- 
rally led to the depreciation of his property at 
bome. He contracted debts, which, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, fell upon bim with mortify- 
ing force, in the shape of interest. He applied 
to Congress for leave to dispose of his proper- 
ty by lottery, as, if be pursued the ordinary 
course of sale, this property would fetch no- 
thing like its value. Jefferson, notwithstand- 
ing his long course of public service,—and 
notwithstanding the feeling manner with 
which, at upwards of eighty years of age, he 
enumerated his claims on public indulgence, 
for he went no further—was denied—upon, 

rhaps, very sound principles, of parting with 
Ris property in the manner which he had de- 
sired. The disappointment preyed upon him ; 
and justified, by its effects, to a certain extent, 
the rumour that he died neglected, a victim to 
the ingratitude of the republic. 


He has not a single element of ma- | 


Prince | 





Sonnet.—Sonnet to May Morning. 


Jefferson united with a high moral feeling, a 
great deal of practical good sense. So tho- 
roughly did he, by his words and actions, prove 
himself the genuine friend of his country, that 
no imputation was ever attempted to be made 
to the contrary. One of the ancients has said, 
that she must be an undoubtedly irreproach- 
able woman, against whom the breath of ca- 
lumny was never raised. Jefferson has all the 
benefit of this negative testimony. The man- 
ner in which he speaks of his colleagues, both 
when they were living, as well as after their 
decease, sufficiently shows how little his mind 
was affected by jealousy, envy, or any of those 
base passions by which, too often, confedera- 
cies of men, that are formed for the most glo- 
rious purposes, are invalidated and degraded. 
The praises and distinctions which crowned 
his political career amply attest the integrity 
of his services as a patriot, whilst the number 
of his domestic virtues is proved in the cordiali- 


a 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


SONNET. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Away, away, it is the summer time; 
To the dim twilight of the dell away, 
Missing the glories of the season's prime, 
In crowded haunts why do we thus delay? 
There flows the brook, with its low lulling 
chime, 
Through all the freshness of the flowery May; 
And songs gush forth, to woodland quiet dear, 
Whilst the world’s crowds and cares oppress 
us here. 
There shouts the cuckoo from the distant 
heath ; 
And in the pine and beechen boughs above, 
Which dance light shadows on the sward be- 
neath, 
Loud are the dreamy cooings of the dove. 
With natural sights and sounds beside that 
stream, 
These crowds, these cares, will live but as a 
dream. 
— 


From the Same. 


SONNET TO MAY MORNING. 


Hart, lovely morn, enchanting first of May! 
Thou fairest daughter of celestial spring, 
What a bright train of pleasures dost thou 

bring,— 

Affections warm, and mirth and blossoms gay, 

All dancing round thee in the festive play ;— 
Apt emblem of the hour when on the wing, 
Reckless of wo, life first ‘gan fluttering, 

Dress'd like thy grove and plains in trim array. 
Methinks in thee I view a promise fair, 
That, the stern winter of existence past, 
Gales soft as thine shall terminate the blast, 

And flowery pathways, those now rough a 

bare, 

And joys, to which thine are a taper’s ray 

Compared with summer's sun, shall gild the 

ceaseless day. W. H. 
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From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
THE GIFT OF THE GENIL. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 
By Charles Swain. 


Tr morn was in the eastern heavens glowing, | 

And like the love-toned music of a dream 
Was heard the clear, cool stream, 

Beneath the odorous shade of cedars flowing ; 

And richer than a myriad rainbows lay 
Flowers on the Monarch’s way. 


In sunny paths pavilions rose inviting, 

His dainty limbs to their delicious shade, 
Where fragrant couches, made 

Of costly silks and blossoms, more delighting 

Than ever fairy queen in slumber prest, 
Allured to balmy rest! 


The palace walls in marble beauty shining, 
The ancient grandeur of the sculptured dome 
Seemed formed for regal home !— 
Around the columns roses grew entwining 
Their graceful leaves—and soft vermilion 
bloom— 
Their richness and perfume. 


And, oh! the walks—so wild, romantic, lonely, 
They looked the work of some enchanter's 
hand 
Who blessed the golden land 
With love and happiness and beauty only— 
Bidding the clouds and storms of heaven float 
To seas and shores remote. 


Yes, here! the King exclaimed, with nought 
appearing 
To mar the eager reign of youth and bliss; 
Oh! in a land like this 
My soul might breathe—nor eare, nor sorrow 
fearing ! 
Save for that sad and solemn whisper nigh, 
Which tells me—J must die ! 


That spectre of the mind—that rock suspended 
As by a withering hair above my head, 

To whelm me with the dead !— 
‘Tis that dark dread alone, which never ended, 
Shrouds all my feelings in a dim despair, 

And haunts me every where. 


Fearless of death !—how beautiful and holy 
My hours would glide in this ambrosial spot ; 
Vith but, to share my lot, 
One precious, faithful girl, who loved me 
solely! 
Oh! if there Genii be—as some declare— 
Hear ye!—and grant my prayer! 


Red burned the sky—the blast in passion 
sweeping 
The forest boughs, like war's artillery roared ; 
Lightnings for ages stored 
Appeared in liquid flame the landscape steep- 
ing,— 
When forth the Genius of the wave and wood 
Before the Monarch stood. 


Pale asa silver cloud in moonlight sailing, 

Glimmered his aerial figure o'er the plain, 
While, like an organ strain, 

Arose his voice in sweet and plaintive wailing ; 

Andin his cold and glittering hand of bone 





A crystal mirror shone. 
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THE GIFT. 


In the hall of the Genii your prayer has been granted— 
And swift with this magical mirror I came ; 

When that day shallarrive which is blest as you wanted, 
Break the glass, and your hours will smile ever the same! 


Yet, beware ! that the time be not rashly selected 
) ’ 


Or wild are the torments the gift may create ; 
Be all, but the day you deem happy, rejected! 
Choose wisely, oh Mortal !—or sad is thy fate! 


Bright as a golden shield the vault is gleam- 
ing— 
The land is wreathed in oriental bloom :— 
The terror and the gloom 
Are faded like a vision of our dreaming 
Leaving one only record of the hour, 
The glass of magic power. 


* a2 * 


And years have fled—and many a treasured 
token 
Lies buried with the heart that gave it birth— 
Yet lives the King on earth; 
And yet remains the magic glass unbroken l= 
Alas! hath not one happy day smiled high, 
Of all the years gone by? 


Not one—not one—of all the thousands pe- 
rished, 
To use the splendid gift, and breathe in joy? 
No!—each had some alloy! 
And vain grew every hope his bosom che- 
rished ; 
There came no single day of all the past, 
He wished might ever last. 


And now, within his regal chamber lying, 

In heavy pain the Monarch draws his breath »— 
Feeling the hand of death, 

And trembling in the horrid fear of dying, 

He grasps the charmed mirror—ah! 'tis o'er 
Its fragments gild the floor! 


Long, long, ‘tis said, the wretched man lay 
groaning, 
Under the curse of never ending pain! 
And long—and long in vain— 
He wept and prayed—for his foul crime 
atoning! 
But ages vanished ere the spell past by, 
And left the King to die. 


— 


From the Foreign Quarterly Revicw. 


THE MEDICI FAMILY. 


Ir is impossible, we think, to discover im the 
whole range of history, a family whose quali 
ties and merits have been more overrated than 
that of the Medici, both in its first and second 
dynasties. The circumstance affords a melan- 
choly example of the proneness of mankind tp 
be dazzled by showy appearances, and to esti- 
mate the human character rather by the orna- 
ments that grace the head, than by those qua- 
lities that adorn and humanize the heart. If 
we consider the Medici as citizens, we observe 
them assiduously employed in base and treach- 





* Memorie di Bianca Cappello, Gran Duch- 
essa di Toscana, raccolte da Ticozzi. (Me 
moirs of Bianca Cappello, Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, collected by Ticozzi.) Firenze. 
1527. 8vo. ‘ 
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erous machinations against the liberties of 
their own country; if we examine them as 
princes, we do not discover a single individual, 
who, divested of the artificial splendour of a 


The Medici Family. . 


| 


throne, and of the exaggerated and deceptive | 


eulogies of servile writers, retains any thing to 
command our admiration; and if we enter 


their palaces, our eyes are shocked by witness- | 


ing the perpetration of the most odious and 
detestable crimes. Yet they have been held 
up almost to public idolatry by men of letters 
and artists; and the mass of mankind, seduced 
by the charms of the pen and of the pencil, 
have suffered their taste to triumph over their 
judgment, and have elevated these Florentine 
princes toa rank, which the greatest patriots 
might have in vain aspired to. We are sensi- 
ble that a reverence fur the Medici is still very 
revalent in this country, impressed no doubt 
the labours of the talented and venerable 
biograplier of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
Pope Leo X., and are not unmindful of the re- 
roach to which we expose ourselves by oppos- 
img an opinion sanctioned by such authority, 


plishments, or by the pare of blind or 
interested flatterers. are led to this con- 
clusion by some recent Italian publications; 
and the present Memoirs, among others, go 
far to confirm it. We are aware that the ad- 
ventures of the celebrated heroine of this nar- 
rative must be familiar to the student of Ita. 
lian history, but for the sake of the general 
reader, to whom they may be new, we shall 
give a short sketch of her eventful life. 
Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a pa- 
trician of Venice, and born about 1544. Her 


| mother died when she was only eight years 


j 
more. 


but we think we are doing a public service by | 


discouraging to the extent of our humble 
means, the sickly feeling of admiration for 
titled worthlessness, and stripping vice of the 
ermined robe that conceals its detormity. 

The cause of truth and humanity would be 
essentially served by the labours of an histo- 
rian, who would undertake the disgusting task 
of diving into the abyss of profligacy and atro- 


city which the annals of the house of Medici | 


present, for the purpose of exhibiting to the 
world the true character of that race, and the 
policy of their court. It would be a work of 
deep and melancholy utility, to weigh in the 


old, leaving her, as a security against her fi- 
ther’s extravagance, and his gross partiality 
for her brother Vittorio, a fortune of 6000 do- 
cats, and jewels to the value of about 3000 
This fortune was the first cause of her 
unhappiness. Her father, who knew that the 
payment of such a sum would disclose to the 
world his improvidence and his consequent po- 
verty, began to look upon her as the cause of 
his troubles, and relieved himself of her pre- 
sence, by handing her over to the charge and 
absolute control of an old governante. The 
beautiful Bianca, thus deserted, soon attracted 
the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a hand- 
some young Florentine, who was employed in 
the banking-house of Salviati, opposite the 
Palazzo Cappello. Bianca could not long with- 
stand the solicitations of a graceful lover, en- 
forced by the artful suggestions of her gover- 
nante, whom Pietro had taken care to bribe. 
An interview took place, which naturally led 
to many more, till at last the two lovers made 
each other a solemn promise of marriage, and 
met, regularly almost every night. In the 


| mean time, the father of Bianca was occupied 


balance of justice the claims of this much ex- 


tolled family to the grateful recollections of 
Italy ; to place in one scale the delights of the 
eye and ear, and imegination, and in the other 
the corruption, the servility, and the terror 
which dissolved or broke the public spirit of 
their unhappy country, and prepared her to 
fall a ready prey to foreign invaders. We are 
satisfied that the result would prove that the 
house of Medici had exerted a more fatal in- 
fluence on the liberties and on the character of 
Italy, than the hostile incursions of France, or 
Spain, or Austria. Conuest by alien and open 


force always generates the seeds of hatred and | 


vengeance, which spring up and bear fruit 
under the first gleam of favourable opportuni- 
ty, or the first glow of popular excitement. 
Not so with domestic misgovernment: by art- 
fully di erting the attention of the people from 
their permanent interests to their present plea- 
sures; from objects of severe and patient 
thought to those of light and superficial attain- 
ment; from frugality and simplicity, con- 
stancy and bravery, to ease, magnificence and 
effeminate indulgence ; it falls in with the na- 





tura) bent of human infirmity, and by slow and | 


gentle degrees bows down the high soul of 
man to irrevocable prostration and slavery. 
The Italians have, however, at last found 
out, it seems, that they had been burning in- 
cense to idols whom they had more reason to 
abominate; and that princes should be judged 
by the real benefits they confer on their people 
at large, rather than by their literary accoim- 


in a negotiation of the same kind for himself, 
which ended in his marriage with Elena Gri- 
mani, the sister of the Patriarch of Aquilea; a 
lady not in the first bloom of youth, and # 
proud of the greatness of her family, as to look 
on thet of Cappello with some contempt. The 
first use she made of her influence over her 
husband was to induce him to propose to Bi- 
anca to take the veil, or to marry an old man, 
who solicited her hand through the interven- 
tion of her relative the Patriarch; but Bianca, 
who was equally averse to both propositions, 
and who feared that her intercourse with Pie- 
tro could not much longer remain secret, re- 
solved to escape with her lover, and soon car- 
ried her design into execution. Her relations 
showed the most violent indignation, when 
they heard of her elopement ; and pretending 
that the Florentine plebeian and his fair com- 
— had thus insulted the whole body of the 

‘enetian aristocracy, they prevailed upon the 
Council of Ten to employ the most vigorous 
measures against the fugitives. An active 
search was immediately commenced, of such 
houses as were suspected of concealing Bian- 
ea and her lover, and even the sanctity of the 


| cloister was invaded; but these measures fail- 


ing of success, Bianca's governante, with some 
of the servants, and an uncle of Pietro, were 
plunged into a dungeon, where shortly after- 
wards the latter died, and a sentence of out- 
lawry was besides pron 1 on the seducer, 
with a reward of two thousand ducats for his 
apprehension. Amidst these transactions, the 
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The Medici 


lovers escaped from the territory of the repub- 
lic, stayed a few days at Ferrara to celebrate 
their marriage, and arrived at Florence in safe- 
ty, afler a —— —— with danger and in- 
tense interest. Here they soon learnt that a 
despatch had been just received from the Ducal 
nt at Venice, the contents of which were 
well calculated to renew their anxieties. The 
tremendous Council of Ten resolved that the 
insult offered to the Venetian nobility by the 
fugitives should be avenged at Florence, as 
the murder of Duke Alessandro by Lorenzo de 
Medici had been awfully avenged at Venice 
by the emissaries of Cosmo, despatched two 
assassins to Florence, with the promise of a 
eat pecuniary reward, and of obtaining the 
iberation of a prisoner of their own choice. 
This dismal intelligence induced Pietro and his 
friends to court with much solicitude the pro- 
tection of Francesco de Medici, to whom the 
cares of government had been entrusted by his 
father, Cosmo, then living in the country, en- 
tirely abandoned to his sensual gratifications. 
On this occasion, the two eminent historians, 
Vasari and Adriani, together with Pichena, 
Serguidi, and other distinguished characters 
of the time, are made to intercede for Pietro 
and Bianca. The prince promised to befriend 
the lovers, and in consequence directed al! fo- 
reigners who arrived in the city to be scrupu- 
lously watched, while he provided for the pri- 
vate tranquillity of Florence by every possible 
precaution. Francesco was then only in his 
twenty-fifth year, and unmarried; the fame 
of Bianca's beauty, and the political ferment 
that her elopement had occasioned, were well 
adapted to excite his curiosity. He according- 
ly longed to see the young Venetian lady; and 
pretending that it was impossible to reply to 
the Ducal agent, until the fugitives in person 
had detailed the particulars of their escape, he 
fixed the hour when they should be admitted 
toan audience. They obeyed the prince's com- 
mand, and the interview more than realized 
the ideas he had formed of Bianca's attractions. 
Moved by her misfortunes, and fascinated by 
her beauty, Francesco felt all the symptoms of 
a nascent ion; and as far as his embarrass- 
ment allowed, he addressed both her and Pie- 
tro in language at once calculated to silence 
their alarm of Venetian revenge, and to awaken 
their hope of his own protection. The next 
morning, as if to prove to Bianca his watchful- 
ness for her safety, he sent Pichena to inform 
her that two Venetians just arrived at Flo- 
rence had been imprisoned, and would imme- 
diately undergo a most rigorous examination. 
By means of a Signora Mondragone, the wife 

a Spaniard who was the prince's tutor, Bi- 
anca’s acquaintance with the prince soon ripen- 
ed into 2 guilty intimacy. 

This intrigue was, however, kept for some 
time very secret, as the prince was about to 
marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria ; but 
after that marriage was concluded, thinking it 
no longer necessary to conceal his inclinations, 
Francesco established Bianca in the house be- 

mentioned, and gave Pietro a high office 
at court, with a liberal income. This unde- 
served and unexpected good fortune produced 
& great change in Pietro’s character and con- 
duct; instead of the suppliant for protection, 
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he became the haughty and overbearing fa- 
vourite, and at length grew utterly insupport- 
able to the court, to the prince, and even to 
Bianca herself. But Pietro was soon disposed 
of; for one night he was surrounded in the 
street by a dozen bravos, and instantly des- 
patched. The prince's visits to Bianca now 
became more frequent, and more open, and she 
evidently exercised the greatest influence over 
him. Political favours were only obtained 
through her interposition, and those who were 
ambitious of court distinction, neglected the 
archduchess to gain the good will of the prince's 
mistress. The spirit of the haughty Austrian 
princess could ill brook this marked neglect; 
she complained to her husband, to the empe- 
ror hier father, to Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo 
recommended to his son more cautious con- 
duct, and indeed urged it as much as his own 
habitual gallantries entitled him to do; the 
Cardinal Ferdinand interfered with more ener- 
gy—he loaded his brother with reproaches, and 
even threatened him ; and the people, oppress- 
ed with their own wrongs, and eagerly sympa- 
thising with the unfortunate Giovanna, rose 
in rebellion; but all was in vain. Francesco, 
whose character was even more gloomy and 
severe than that of his father, feeling no relief 
to his spirits in the cold and sullen p Seeditnere 
of his imperial consort, fled for consolation to 
the society of Bianca, who charmed him with 
her beauty and her sprightly conversation. The 
rebellion was suppressed ; the Cardinal retired 
to Rome; Cosmo died; and the archduchess, 
afier enduring the bitterest sorrows, died sud- 
denly. This, for a time, seemed to arouse a 
feeling of remorse in the bosom of Francesco. 
As if to break with Bianca, he even quitted 
Florence ; but the wary Venetian now resorted 
to all the artifices her ingenuity and ambition 
could devise, and even the prince's confessor 
was induced to second her efforts; so that at 
last she succeeded in raising herself to the 
grand-ducal throne, only a few months after 
the death of her ill-fated rival. 

This union, however, was not immediately 
made public. Decency and policy required 
that the court should go into mourning for a 
stated time for the archduchess, and the 
prince's hasty alliance with Bianca was not to 
be divulged until thaf*time had expired. The 
marriage was then publicly solemnized with 
the greatest magnificence, and although Tus- 
cany was at that period suffering from famine 
and an accumulation of calamities, no less than 
three hundred thousand ducats were wantonly 
lavished on this disgraceful pageant. 

Having succeeded in her designs, Bianca 
was now desirous of a all who had 
before opposed her ambition. Among these, 
Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at 
her request Francesco invited his Eminence to 
pay a visit to himself and Bianca at Cajano, 
where they then resided. The Cardinal left 
Rome accordingly, and arrived at his brother's, 
who, with Bianca, received him with great af- 
fection. He seemed sensible of their atten- 
tions, and affected a warm attachment to his 
new relative, when all of a sudden the Grand 
Duke and Bianca were together violently at- 
tacked by the same disease, and in a few hours 
expired, leaving the Cardinal, to whom their 
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death is generally attributed, heir to the 
throne. 

This story, as may easily be conceived, af- 
fords ampte scope for the display of the talents 
of a book-maker, and accordingly the life of 
this celebrated lady is a subject which hasem- 
ployed the pens of writers in various lan- 
guages; in the last century, also, a German 
made her the subject of a romance, which was 
translated into French. But Signor Ticozzi 
now comes forward, pretending that Bianca 
Cappello had been her own biographer, and 
that the Memoirs before us were Sately found, 
with other ancient writings, in repairing an 
inner wall of the house No. 192, Via Maggio, 
in Florence, once inhabited by Bianca, and 
now in the possession of the publisher, Vin- 
cenzo Batelli. The editor wishes it to be in- 
ferred that Bianca wrote this narrative at the 
request of Lucrezia d'Este, Duchess of Urbino, 
in the year 1580; and as she only died in 1587, 
he says he has supplied the deficiency by add- 
ing an historical account of her latter years, 
which are, indeed, the most important part of 
her eventful life. 

Thus, a story, which may be classed with the 
endless discoveries of manuscripts with which 
the world has of late been surprised and de- 
lighted, is ingeniously contrived to prove “ the 
fidelity of the copy presented to the public.” 
But we must confess we are rather sceptical 
on the subject. The grounds of our inereduli- 
ty can perhaps be appreciated only by those 
who will take the trouble to read the whole 


volume; for the marks of spuriousness are | 


chiefly to be detected in the arrangement of 
the matter, and in the style: a circumstance 
sufficiently suspicious, is the industrious care 
with which every person of eminence, who 
could be introduced with any decent shadow of 
probability, is dragged on the stage,—often, 
indeed, only to cross it, and vanish. Notwith- 
standing this, the book is really full of interest: 
it is compiled with much historical accuracy, 
and gives us a considerable insight into the pub- 
lic and private events by which the latter years 
of Cosmo I.,and the whole reign of Francis L., 
wereagitated. We shall make a few extracts, 
which may not prove unacceptable to the rea- 
der. 

The description of theefemale companions 
with whom the brutal Cosmo past the last 
years of his life is curious. At the opening of 
Bianca's Memoirs we find him absorbed in 
Eleonora Albizzi, whom he suddenly quitted. 

“ As a great deal has been said of this sud- 
det, resolution of the Duke, I will not omit 
mentioning the true causes of it. Eleonora 
Albizzi was of a most lively disposition and 
merry humour, which very soon led her to 
abuse the familiarity she enjoyed with so great 
a lord; she was constantly playing him one 
trick or another, till one day as was 
going to sit dowc, she drew away the chair, 
and he fell backwards; not choosing to expose 
himself to a repetition of similar accidents, he 
thought it inost advisable \c dispose of her in 
a suitable manner. He ther. re married her 
to his godson Panciatici, heaping ‘1wnours and 
favours upon both of them, and gre ‘ing to his 
son Don Giovanni, (whom he }wd by Eleo- 
nora,) a patrimony of about 20,CU6 «jucats an- 








nually. To Eleonora succeeded Camilla Mar- 
telli. Salviati, who was a witty and agreeable 
narrator, one evening to!d us by what extracr- 
dinary circumstances Cosmo had fallen in love 
with this lady in the year 1567, and why he 
hed married her. At that time, as your ex- 
cellency cannot be ignorant, a corridor was to 
be made from the Palazzo Pitti tothe Palazzo 
di Piazza. It was necessary to pull down se- 
veral houses, in order to clear a way, and par- 
ticularly the one contiguous to the corridor 
and over the office of the proconsul. This be- 
longed to Antonio Martelli, a poor gentleman 
who had two daughters, the one named Maria, 
who was married to one Ghinetti, a sailor, the 
other Camilla. His excellency having seen 
Camilla, who was then a girl of tall stature, 
fair and delicate, about twenty years of age, 
fell in love with her and took her to his coun- 
try house, with the consent of her father. In 
the course of February last. Cosmo went to 
Rome, summoned thither by Pius V. to receive 
from his hands the grand-ducal crown, and on 
this ion he d to the Pope himself, 
who exhorted him to marry Camilla, and gave 
him a dispensation for not making it public. 
In consequence, the very day of his return to 
Florence, in the presence of a parish priest, 
the girl's father, and two or three relations, he 
privately married her, without the thing being 
suspected by any of his court. The father, 
thanking His Most Serene Highness for the 
honour fe had done his daughter, added, ‘ Does 
your Highness wish that it should be known? 
To which Cosmo replied, ‘ that he did, end that 
Martelli might tell it to whom he pleased.’ 
Antonio, who, as [ have said, was a poor gen- 
tleman, having dressed himself very smartly, 
and fancying himself as important a personage 
as in truth he was, walked about in the New 
Market slowly, and longer than he was accus- 
tomed to do. Wherefore Alamanno de Pazzi, 
his brother-in-law, went up to him, saying, 





| ‘ Balencio,’ (for that was his other naime,) ‘ you 


are very fine to-day—what is there new in the 
wind?’ Balencio replied, ‘ Don't you know?’ 
* Not I, indeed,’ said Alamanno. Then Balencio 
added, ‘I have married my daughter Camilla.’ 
‘To whom?’ ‘ What! don't you know?’ ‘ Not 
I.’ * To the Grand Duke Cosmo!’ Then Pazzi 
said,‘ Much good may it do you, Antonio, I 
am heartily glad of it.’ And going to the pa- 
lace, he asked an audience, and was introduced 
to the Duke, whom he congratulated, rejoicing 
that His Highness had married his niece. 
‘ Alamanno,’ replied the Grand Duke, ‘ we 
have no other relations than emperors, kings, 
and dukes.’ 

“ He afterwards made Martelli a Knight of 
San Stefano, with a pension of 600 scadi a 
year, and other appointments, more suitable to 
the grandeur of the donor than to the merits 
of Martelli. 

“ By this marriage Cosmo legitimated a 
daughter he had had by Camilla in the end of 
May, 1567. She was called Virginia, and is the 
same princess, whom, while I am writing these 
memoirs, the Grand Duke my husband has 
just given in marriage to Don Cesare d'Este.” 

Those who have read the Monaca di Monza 


cannot have forgotten the painful emotions 
excited in their minds by the melancholy tale 
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of Eleonora di Toledo. In the present me- 
moirs (which appeared previously) we meet 
with another account of the tragical catastro- 
phe of that unfortunate princess, which is ver 

nearly the same. Her murder was closely fol- 
lowed by that of her sister-in-law Isabella de 
Medici, sister of Francesco, and wife of Paolo 
Orsino. 

“ Nearly about the same time, Troilo Orsino 
being in love with his sister-in-law Donna Isa- 
bella, and suspecting that Lelio di Torello da 
Fermo, the Duke's Ercorish ge, a youth of 
beautiful countenance, and of gentle manners, 
had gained Isabella's affections, caused him to 
be murdered. On the night of the Ilth of 
July, Don Pietro, being then at Cafaggiolo, 
with his own hands put to death his wife Eleo- 
nora di Toledo; of which Signor Paolo, who 
was recently come from Rome to Florence, 
having had notice, and desiring equally to 
avenge his own injuries, invited Donna Isa- 
bella to Cerreto Guidi, who accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by Madonna Lucrezia 
Frescobaldi, her matron, and by two of her 
ladies. After they had supped, Signor Paolo 
withdrew into his apartment, and sent to ask 
whether she would come and pass the night 
with him; but she no sooner entered than he 
threw a noose round her neck, and strangled 
her. The bodies of these unhappy ladies were 
sent to Florence, where their a. took 

e in a manner suitable to their rank; and 
it was given out that Eleonora had died of a 
sudden attack of palpitation of the heart, and 
that Isabella, while washing her head, had 
been seized by some illness, fallen into the lap 
of ene of her ladies, and died before any suc- 
cour could be obtained.” 

Besides these and other domestic tragedies, 
of which Cosmo was a spectator, there are also 
some, and not less appalling, in which he was 
himself an actor. That of his daughter Maria, 
whom he poisoned, only because at the early 

of fourteen she was surprised leaning her 
arm on the neck of one of his pages, is pecu- 
liarly affeeting; but we will not torture the 
feelings of our readers by touching farther on 
such atrocities. We leave the court of Tus- 
cany and its crimes, and proceed to consider 
the part which the noble countrymen of Bianca 
acted in her curious drama. 

The cruelty and injustice of the vengeance 
of the Venetian nobles was equal to its mean- 
ness. Even after the attachment of Frances- 
co, for Bianca had induced them to desist 
from their attempts on her life and that of her 
husband, the sole eriminals—if criminals they 
were—they did not relax from their inhuman 
treatment of Pictro’s innocent relative. 

“ The prince told me,” says she, “‘ that the 
Duea! agent had indeed obtained a promise 
from the Inquisition of State that no further 
proceedings should be taken against me and 
my husband, but not the liberation of Pietro's 
uncle Giovan Batista, or of the other supposed 
accomplices of my flight; that the endeavours 
of the papal legate to appease the patriarch, 
my uncle, had been quite fruitless, and every 
attempt to find an advocate willing to plead 
my cause for the recovery of the portion I in- 
herited from my mother totally vain.” 

The conduct of the reverend patriarch at a 





later period of her history affords an illus- 
trative instance of priestly courtesy and pli- 
ancy,—inexorable to a venial frailty in the 
weak—cringing and obsequious to the most 
shameless profligacy in the powerful. As soon 
as Francesco's year of mourning for his unfor- 
tunate wife, Giovanna of Austria, was ex- 
pired, he resolved to proclaim his marriage 
with Bianca. Having obtained the full con- 
sent and approbation of Philip of Spain, he 
sent a magnificent embassy to Venice to sig- 
nify to the Serenissimo Doge, that being de- 
sirous of drawing still closer the bands of the 
ancient alliance between his family and the 
Most Serene Republic, he had come to a de- 
termination to marry Bianca Cappello, re- 
garding that gentiewoman as a daughter of 
the republic, through whose means he might 
become its son. The republic, on this occa- 
sion, exceeded its usual magnificence, and 
breaking through its ancient usages, strove to 
give the Grand Duke the most convincing 
proofs of its satisfaction and friendly disposi- 
tions. After many obliging and courteous ex- 
pressions from the Doge and the senators pre- 
sent, the ambassador was accompanied to the 
lodging provided for him in the Casa Cappel- 
lo, where he was received at the door by the 
Patriarch of Aquilea (Bianca's uncle) in his 
patriarchal habit. All the members of the 
Cappello family flocked around him to do him 
honour, and he was conducted to a formal au- 
dience of the Doge and the Signory by forty 
senators, followed by Bianca's relations, and 
by all the Florentines then resident in Venice. 
The Signory did not abate of its accustomed 
prudence on this occasion, and thought by a 
solemn act to cancel every remembrance of 
Bianca's past frailties, declaring her (on the 
16th of June,) “ the true and especial daughter 
of the republic, in consideration of those most 
excellent and rare qualities which render her 
most worthy of the highest fortune, and as a 
return for the esteem the Grand Duke has 
shown us in this his most prudent resolution.” 
The senate appointed two ambassadors to the 
Grand Duke, who were to put Bianca in pos- 
session of all the prerogatives belonging to 
her as a daughter of St. Mark, and to be pre- 
sent at her nuptials. Tiepolo and Michaeli 
were chosen for this office, and their train was 
adorned by a suite of ninety noblemen. Bi- 
anca’s father, the Patriarch of Aquilea, and al- 
most all her relations, went to Florence, and 
it isa remarkable fact that this solemn embas- 
sy was received five miles from the city by 
Don Pietro and Don Giovanni de Medici, ac- 
companied by the guards, and by the principal 
courtiers. The senators represented to the 
Grand Duke, that they were desirous that the 
ceremony of betrothing should be renewed in 
public, that they might place on the head of 
the Grand Duchess the royal crown; so‘that 
she might be in no degree inferior to the other 
daughters of St. Mark, married to the Kings 
of Hungary and of Cyprus; and this was done 
with extraordinary magnificence. 

The name of Coppel o was already favoura- 
bly associated with Florentine history. Carlo 
Cappello, ambassador from the republic of 
Venice, in 1530, had gallantly assisted in the 
defence of Florence. A statue was erected to 
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a horse which was killed under him during 
the siege, and the inscription still remains un- 
injured near the Piazza de’ Castellani. It is 
engraved on a slab of statuary marble, about 
two yards long and one wide, inserted in the 
wall overlooking the Arno. 


OSSA EQUI CAROLI CAPPELLI 
LEGATI VENETI 
FON IGNARUS HERTS SONIPES 
MEMORANDE SEPULCHRUM 
HOC TIBI PRO MERITIS HEC 
MONUMENTA DEDIT 
MD XX%. HI. ID. MART. 


We regret that the materials contained in 
these Memoirs have not fallen into more pow- 
erful hands. The iron, relentless tyranny of 
the oligarchy of Venice, the escape of the 
young Bianca and her husband from its tre- 
mendous grasp; their perilous journey to Flo- 
rence ; the portraits of the many remarkable 
men then living, particularly the artful, disso- 
Jate, and cruel Cosmo, and his gloomy and 
feeble minded son; the derk adventures and 
tragical fate of the Princesses Isabella and 
Eleonora; the sudden elevation and as sud- 
den fal! of the low women by whom in turn 
Cosmo was subjugated; the servility of cour- 
tiers, the prostitute condescension of ecclesias- 
ties, the pride and magnificence with which 
the Venetian nobility took pains to render more 
striking and more scandalous their recognition 
of the persecuted Bianca as a “daughter of 
St. Mark,” when she had ascended through 
shame and dishonour to the grand-ducal 
throne ;—finally, the close of her eventful life, 
the termination of all her glories in darkness 
and mystery, not without suspicion of poison ; 
—these outlines of national and individual 
character, relieved with all the beauty of Ita- 
lian scenery, the splendour of Italian decora- 
tion, the charm of Italian art, the mystery 
and the magic of Venetian life, and the litera- 
ry character and polish of Florentine society; 
the fragments and glimpses of Spanish, Pane, 
and German manners and costume that flit 
across the stage ;—all these elements, in the 
hands of Manzoni or of Scott, might have been 
worked up into a picture of immense power 
and brilliancy. In very inferior hands, in 
those of many of our second-rate novel writers, 
or French memoir manufacturers, they would 
at least have assumed animation and passion: 
in the hands of Sigror Ticozzi (for we regard 
these Memoirs as Tis) they want life, vigour, 
and picturesqueness. Indeed this narrative 
appears to be little more than an abstract 
from chronicles and histories, put into the first 

rson, and related chronologically and co- 
ferently. We sce none of the workings of 
the heroine's heart, nor do any of the person- 
ages live and move and speak. The book, 
however, has the merit of being clear and sim- 
ple, of avoiding all that can offend or revolt 
the reader, and of being drawn from the most 
authentic sources. 


FAiscellany. 








Lightning Rods.—It is most curious to find, 
however, that this very conductor or rod, 





Lightning Rods. 


which so many men of genius, learning, and 
ingenuity, have been at the pains to complete, 
—which in fact has been always regarded as 
one of the proudest trophies of science, was 
known and employed by a people of no more 
refined cultivation than the wild peasantry of 
Lombardy. The Abbé Berthollet, in his work 
on the Electricity of Meteors, deseribes a 
practice used on one of the bastions of the 
Castle of Duino, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
which has existed from time immemorial, and 
which is literally neither more nor less than the 
rocess that enabled Franklin to bring down 
lightning from the cluuds. An iron staff, it 
seems, was erected on the bastion of this cas- 
tle during the summer, and it was part of the 
duty of the sentinel, whenever a storm threat- 
ened, to raise an iron pointed halberd towards 
this staff. If, upon the approach of the hal- 
berd, sparks were emitted (which, to the sci- 
entific mind, would show that the staff was 
charged with electricity from a thunder cloud), 
then the sentinel made sure that a storm im- 
pended, and he tolled a bell which sent forth 
the tidings of danger to the surrounding coun- 
try. Nothing can be more delightfully amia- 
ble than the paternal care of its subjects, 
which this interesting provision of the local 
government exemplikes. The admonishing 
sound of the bell was obeyed like a preternatu- 
ral signal from the depths of the firmament; 
shepherds were seen hurrying over the valleys, 
urging their flocks from the exposed fields to 
places of shelter. The fishing boats, with 
which the coast of the Adriatic was generally 
studded, forthwith began to crowd sail and 
make for the nearest port, whilst many a sup- 
plication was put up from many a gentle and 
devout heart on shore, before some hallowed 
shrine, for the safety of the little fleet.” 





* For the thousand and first time, we are 
constrained to repeat that “there is nothing 
new under the Sun.” We have given one 
illustration of this truth, and shall now add 
another. A few yearsago a small instrument, 
which had been evidently used for surgical 
purposes, was dug out of the ruins of Hercula- 
neum. The instrument was admirably caleu- 
lated for its supposed purposes: a Frenchman 
who had seen it, or had heard it described, 
was tempted to introduce into the surgical 
profession an implement, as he thought, fabri- 
cated on the same plan. But this new instru- 
ment, which he proposed as an original inven- 
tion, differed in material particulars from the 
old one, and it failed altogether in practice. 
In this defective state, it fell into the hands of 
the justly celebrated artist, Mr. Weiss, of the 
Strand. Applying his judgment and experi- 
ence to the matter, he ultimately produced an 
improved instrument of the same kind. The 
reader, perhaps, will think his credulity to be 
sadly taxed, when he is called on to believe 
that Mr. Weiss’s improved instrument is iden 
tical as to its pan, with the instrument which 
was dug from Herculaneum. Mr. Weiss, it 
must be observed, never knew of the latter; 
and the first intimation which he had of the 
identity of plan, was given by Dr. James John- 
son, a learned and excellent physician, who 
recently saw the Roman instrument at Naples, 
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Mr. eae, in his Random Records, 

ves the wing anecdote of the witty Bar- 
rister, whom he numbers among his early 
friends. —“‘ One day, Jekyil observed a squirrel 
in Colman’s chambers in the usual round cage, 
performing the same operation as a man in a 
treadmill, and looking at it for a minute, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ah, poor devil, he is going the Home 
Circuit , ” 


The inferiority of the sons of celebrated 
men to their fathers, has been often remarked, 
and the a obscurity of the sons of 
Alexander, Cicero, Napoleon, Sheridan, Burke, 
and other leaders of their times, certainly ar- 

es little for the theory of hereditary genius. 

ut it would seem that the degree of talent is 
much influenced by the mother; for it is a 
curious fact, that where the mother has been 
remarkable for intelligence, the son has sel- 
dom failed of the possession of ability, even 
where the father was undistinguished. We 
give some of the examples: — 

Lord Bacon—His mother was daughter to 
Sir Anthony Cooke, she was skilled in many 
ayer and translated and wrote several 
works, which displayed learning, acuteness, 
and taste.— Hume, the historian, mentions his 
mother, daughter of Sir D, Falconer, Presi- 
dent of the College of Justice, as a woman of 
“singular merit,” and who, although, in the 
prime of life, devoted herself entirely to his 
education.— Sheridan.—Mrs. Frances Sheri- 
dan was a woman of considerable abilities. It 
was writing a pamphlet in his defence, that 
first introduced her to Mr. Sheridan, after- 
wards her husband. She also wrote a novel 
highly praised by Johnson.—Schiller; His 
mother was an amiable woman—she had a 
strong relish for the beauties of nature, and 
was ionately fond of music and poetry. 
Schiller was her favourite child.— Goethe thus 
speaks uf his parents:—“ I[ inherited from my 
father a certain sort of eloquence, calculated 
to enforce my doctrines to my auditors; from 
my mother I derived the faculty of represent- 
ing all that the imagination can conceive, with 
energy and vivacity."—Lord Erskine's mother 
was a woman of superior talent and discern- 
ment; by her advice, her son betook himself 
to the bar— Thomson; Mrs. Thomson was a 
woman of uncommon natural endowments, 
with a warmth and vivacity of imagination 
searcely inferior to her son.— Bocrhaave’s mo- 
ther acquired a high knowledge of medicine. 
—Sir Walter Scott; His » Elizabeth, 
daughter of D. Ruther .5., was a wo- 
man of accomplishment. had a good taste 
for, and wrote poetry, which appeared in print 
in A gee father was a inan of no 
pecvliar mind ; but his mother was distinguish- 
ed for her understanding. —Lord Mornington, 
the father of the Wellesleys was an excellent 
musician, and no more, but his lady was re- 
markable for her intellectual superiority. The 
father of the Emmette, in Ireland, was a bab- 
bler, but the mother was a singularly intelli- 
gent person. The fate of two of her sons was 





and to whom we are indebted for this curious 
anecdote. Our ancestors, it must be allowed, 
had some “ wisdom” after all. 











unhappy, from their pepeeniee but the 
three were ssed of the most striking abili- 
ties. Sheridan's father was a weak creature, 
as his whole career showed; the genius de- 
scended from the mother.— Young Napoleon 
is the son not of his father’s mind, but of Ma- 
ria Louisa'’s—he is an Justrian. 

The moral to be drawn from all this is, if 
men desire to have clever sons, let them mar- 
ry clever women. But the experiment may 
be perilous for the present time; and if they 
wish to lead quiet lives, they may perhaps 
better let it alone. 


March of Intellect—The Perfection of Impu- 
dence !—A beggar, with an instrument as offen- 
sive to the ear as were the bagpipes to the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, commenced his grinding 
exactly beneath the window of a house where 
a party had just sat down to dinner. Disgust- 
ed with the horrible discord they sent a few 
halfpence to the vagrant, with a hint that “ he 
might go on.” The answer was exquisite—* I 
never goes on under sixpence!” For this 


brilliant witticism the beggar had a shilling! 


Etiquette —When the patriot Roland attend. 
ed the Tuileries with strings in his shoes, a 
courtier went up to Dumouriez, who was then 
Minister, and, with symptoms of excessive as- 
tonishment, whispered, “ That gentleman has 
no buckles!” Dumouriez answered, “ Ah, sir, 
all is lost! The courtier's anxiety about such 
a trifle was a subject of pleasantry to Dumou- 
riez, who, on this occasion, without intending 
it, made a reply at once prophetic and philoso- 
phieal. The barrier of etiquette broken down, 
the Swiss guards fought in vain.—Jialy as it is 


The honourable Mr. ——, being at vari- 
ance with his father, sometimes speaks very 
freely in reprehension of his conduct, but 
plumes himself on allowing no one else to do 
so. A sprig of fashion, conversing with him 
on his sire'’s undutiful conduct, broke out with 
“That fool of a father!”"— Hold!” cried 
filial piety, “I will allow no man to call Lord 

a fool of a father."—It was a mere slip 
of the tongue,” replied the other, “I only 
meant to say, that father of a fool.” 

An Italian Practitioner.—It is very much in 
the style of Italian finesse, to let a deceit work 
its own way. An English gentleman at Flo- 
rence had a fal! from his horse: besides some 
slight bruises, he felt great pain in one of his 
thumbs; the pain was soon attended with in- 
flammation; the surgeon continued to dress 
this thumb after the other hurts were cured. 
One day, he being obliged to be absent, his son 
attended. “ Have you visited the Signor In- 
glese?” said the father to the son in the even- 
ing. “ Yes, I have drawn out the thorn, and 
——”" ‘Bloeckhead that thou art,” said the fa- 
ther, “then there is an end of the shop!"— 
Italy as it is. 


Cruelty of a Highland Chieftain, and its Pu- 
nishment—In the Highland districts, one of 
those ferocious ketheran Chieftains, against 
whom the King (James I.) had directed an Act 
of Parliament, bad broken in upon a poor cot- 
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tager, and carried off two of her cows. Such 
was the unlicensed state of the country, that 
the robber walked abroad, and was loudly ac- 
cused by the aggrieved party, who swore that 
she would never wear shoes agri till she had 
carried her complaint to the King in person. 
“Ttis false,” cried he ;“ I'll have you shod my- 
self before you reach the Court;” and with a 
brutality scarcely credible the monster carried 


his threat into execution, by fixing, with nails | 
driven into the flesh, two horse shoes of iron | 
upon her naked feet ; after which he thrust her | 


wounded and bleeding on the highway. Some 
humane persons took pity on her; and when 
cured, she retained her original purpose, sought 


out the King, told her story, and showed her | 


feet, still seamed and scarred by the inhuman 


treatment she had received. James heard her | 


with that mixture of pity, kindness, and incon- 
trollable indignation which marked his charac- 
ter, and having instantly directed his writ to the 


Sheriff of the county where the robber Chief | 


resided, had him seized within a very short 
time, and sent to Perth, where the court was 
then held. He was instantly tried and cen- 
demned ; a linen shirt was a. over him, 
upon which was painted a rude representation 
of his crime, and after being paraded in this | 
ignominious dress through, the streets of the | 
town, he was draged at a horse's tail, and hang- 

ed on a gallows.— Tytler's History of Scotland. 
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There is in the press a volume entitled Ox- 
ford English Prize Essays, in which are to be 
included Academic Efforts of Lords Eldon and 
Sidmouth, Bishops Burgess, Coplestone, &c. 

The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Lord Rodney is in the press. 

Miss Mitford, we are happy to be able to say, 
is about to produce a new volume of Country 
Stories. 





There are now in Rome no less than 101 fo- 

ign Painters ; 3 foreign Sculptors; and 8 Ar- 
chitects. Of the first description of Artists, 
8 are Englishmen ; of the second, 8 also; and 
of the last, 9 sre English. 


Mr. Moore's second volume of the “ Notices” 
of Lord Byron's Life, &c., is on the eve of ap- 
pearing. 

The literary circles in Paris have been lately 
agitated by a curious case of literary piracy. 
A Mr. Defaucoupret had some time ago pu 
lished a translation of Sir Walter Scott's Ivan- 
hoe. Another translation, as it purported to 
be, was prepared by a Mr. A. Montemont, in 
which, however, it turned out that the first 
eleven chapters were stolen from the version 
of the former translator. The matter was 
brought before the Courts, and the purloiners 
were mulected in the sum of 2000 francs, and 
were also obliged to suppress the said stolen 
chapters. 

Mr. Campbell, the poet, is busily employed 
in organizing a club to be composed principally 
of literary men, and thence to be called the 
Literary Club. No man of the present day 
could be found to unite a greater number of 
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the qualities necessary to succeed in such an 
undertaking than Mr. Campbell himself. 

The “Travels of Prince Paul of Wirtem- 
berg,” is shortly to issue from the New Or. 
leans press. 

A very curious paper was recently read be- 
fore the Society of Antiqueries by Mr. Ellis,— 
a History of Naval Uniform in England. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, it appeared from 
this communication, the commanders were or- 
dered to dress in scarlet, which they continued 
to do by royal ordinance until the Common- 
wealth, and from that period till the time of 
George the Second, naval officers dressed ac- 
cording to their own fancies, each commander 
of a vessel having a whim in costume of his 
own. A letter on the same subject was also 
read by Mr. Locker, of Greenwich Hospital, 
who states that the present naval uniform 
(blue, faced with white) was ordered by George 
the Second, in consequence of observing t 
effect of those blended colours, in a riding- 
Epaulettes, 
it seems, are quite a modern invention, inso 
much, that Nelson, in the early part of his life, 


| threatened to eat*two of his naval friends, as 


intolerable coxcombs, merely because they 
mounted epaulettes. 

Mr. Stapleton, private secretary to the late 
Mr. Canning, has in the press a History of the 
Political Life of that Minister, from his accept- 


| ance of the seals, in September, 1522, to his . 


demise. 

The Meteor steam vessel, Lieut. W. H. Sy- 
mons, is the first steam ship that has ever con- 
veyed the Foreign Post Office Mail. Her first 
trip was from Falmouth, on the 5th February, 
to the Mediterranean. 


The Baron de Humboldt does not intend to 
publish an account of his excursion to the Ural 
mountains of Siberia. 


A project is now seriously contemplated for 
converting Primrose Hill into a cemetery, after 
the fashion of Pére la Chaise at Paris. Plans 
and elevations have already been drawn, and 
it is proposed to accomplish the object b 
raising a fund of 400,000/. by subscription. It 
is a fact of some importance, with reference to 
this plan, that the number of bodies annually 
buried in London is 30,000, 


A Tale from the elegant pen of Mr. M‘Far- 
lane, author of the popular work on Turkey, is 
announced. It is entitled the Armenians, and 
is intended to ill the manners and habits 
of the Turks and A jans. 


It appears from a list furnished by the police 
authorities to the fect of police at Paris, 
that the number of lish residing at presents 
in different places in France is as follows :— 
Paris, 14,500; Versailles, 2080; St. Germain, 
150; Tours, 2795; Bourdeaux, 965; Bareges, 
80; Montpellier, 300; Marseilles, 120; Lyons, 
60; Fontainbleau, 30; St. Quentin, 200; Dun- 
kirk, 500; St. Omer, 700; Boulogne, 6800; 
Calais, 4550; other places, 1865. Total, 
35,605. 

Two more volumes, completing the literary 
labours of the celebrated Burckhardt, will 
shortly make their appearance. They aro 
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oceupied chiefly with an account of the Wa- 
habys, and Dedecten, and the modern Egyp- 
tans. 

The first Valet de Chambre of Napoleon, M. 
Constant, is about to give us the late Emperor 
in his Slippers,—we do not know in how many 
volames. This valet was only eight days ab- 
sent during sixteen years of personal attend- 
ance on his imperial master. 

Practical Theology ; gomosiing Discourses 
on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Charch of England and Ireland, Critical and 
other Tracts. By John Jebb, D. D., Bishop of 
Limerick. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Richard Bentley, D. D., Master 
of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the Universit of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. James Henry Monk, D.D. 4to. 

Murray's ray Library, Vol. XI.; con- 
taining the First Volume of an Abridgment of 
Washington Irving's Life of Columbus. 

Memoirs of the late Right Rev. John Tho- 
mas James, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 

thered from his Letters and Memorandums. 
By Edward James, M. A.; Prebendary of Win- 
chester. 

Personal Narrative of an Officer in the Eng- 
lish Army of Occupation in France. In 2 vols. 
small Svo. 

Correspondence and Diary of Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D. Edited from the Originals. 
The Third and concluding Volume. 


Three Courses and a Dessert; with Fifty 


Engravings, from Original Drawings. By 
George Cruikshank. In one vol. 8vo. 


Mr. Valpy’s Crassicat Jovrwat, having 
reached the age of twenty years, has now, it 
appears, terminated its course. ‘“ No similar 
work,” says the editor, “ has been carried to 


such an extent.” We are of opinion, without 
disparaging this work as it is, that had it been 
more practically useful, it might still have 

ne on successfully. There was too much 
fearned lumber admitted amongst the really 
valuable stores, of which it was the repository. 
Too little anxiety was, we think, displayed to 
separate the useful from the valueless, and 
hence upon almost every subject discussed by 
the real thorough-going classical drudges, we 
have an indigesta moles of particulars, coinci- 
dents, distinctions, &c., without end. We do 
not wish to depreciate classical literature ; 
none can esteem it m n ourselves, but 
we confess, we have little sympathy with the 
feelings of those who write everlasting dia- 
tribes on points of no importance, who fill 
whole sheets of paper (never to be read) with 
dissertations on single words, (see Valpy's edi- 
tion of Stephen's nenneeresene without 
imparting the slightest satisfaction to any but 
themselves, and who think that to put down, 
when discussing any subject, all that was ever 
said, or asserted, or conjectured upon it, is true 
and solid Jearning. 

We have been highly gratified by inspectin 
some beautiful and ighly-finished en savings 
of Tue Binps or America, from drawings 
made on the spot, by John James Audubon, a 





celebrated Naturalist, not only of 
science, but feeling taste. Where a dif- 
ference of plumage exists between the sexes, 
both the male and female birds have been re- 
presented ; in many instances they are beauti- 
fully grouped in their respective avocations, 
The size of the work is double-elephant, and 
the birds are nearly as large as life. Where 
all are eminently attractive, it is almost invi- 
dious to particularize. To those who derive 
pleasure from the study of Natural History, 
that highway to the throne of the Almighty 
Creator of the glorious eagle and the Liry 
humming-bird, such a work is invaluable; and 
to those who without being scientific, love to 
gaze upon the works of God, and “ gazing to 
adore,” Mr. Audubon’s productions must prove 
a never-ending source of interest and amuse- 
ment. The drawings are published by Mr. R. 
Havell, jun. in Newman street. 


The Rev. George Croly has in preparation 
A Complete History of the Jews in Ancient 
and Modern Times, in three volumes. We 
are led to believe that Mr. Croly views the 
subject in a different light from Mr. Milman, 
or the publication would be unnecessary. 


The Rev. Michael Russell, LL. D., author 
of “ A Connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory,” «&c., has in the press a small volume of 
Discourses on the Millennium, the Doctrine 
of Election, Justification by Faith, the Assu- 
rance of Faith, and the Freeness of the Gos- 
pel, &c. &e. 


A second edition enlarged and improved, of 
Historical Sketches of the Native Irish and 
their descendants; illustrative of their past 
and present State, with regard tc Literature, 
Education, and Oral Instruction; by Christo- 
pher Anderson, is promised. 


Preparing for publication, a second series of 
Stories from the History of Scotland. By the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, which is intended to 
complete the Work. 


A new edition of that very amusing and in- 
teresting book, Hone’s Every Day Buok, which 
first appeared in 1826, is now in course of pub- 
lication. r 

A vast degree of attention has been for some 
time excited on the continent, to the merits of 
a New System of Education, of which M. Ja- 
cotot, of Louvain, is the inventor and founder. 
He terms it “ Universal Instruction,” from 
the fact, that its principles admit of applica- 
tion to every subject in the universe of know- 
ledge. This system, indeed, presents whas 
had never before been presented, an harmoni- 
ous whole, which although of remarkably sim 
ple machinery, is yet of astonishing energy. 
A pamphlet has just made its appearance im 
London, the intention of which is, to furnish 
a complete general notion of the principles 
and method of this new system, from the ope- 
ration of which, the most marvellous results 
have been undeniably obtained. If a royal 
road to learning be in the nature of things ac- 
cessible, Jacotot has assuredly discovered it. 

A new edition of the Gold Headed Cane is 
announced. This amusing collection of anec- 
dotes of the medical prothasion is written by 
Dr. M‘Michael. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry's new work, 
The Narrative of the War in Germany and 
France, comes from his own pen. His former 
marrative of the Peninsula War, every body 
knows, was concocted for him by Mr. Gleig, 
the author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. His Lo 
ship states, that the remarks and twi‘tings di- 
rected against him on the occasion of that de- 

utyship, determined him to rely upon himself 
or the present undertaking. 


A publication appears weekly, called the 
King’s Bench Journal, printed, we believe, 
within the walls of the prison. Its object is to 
investigate all subjects of interest, connected 
with insolvents confined there, who, it 
would appear, from the matter and manner of 
this work, form a regularly organized commu- 
nity. It is curious, to say the least of it, even 
to those who keep at a respectful distance 
from the garrisons of Tenterden'’s Castle— 
vulgo—the King's Bench. 

Two editions of that ponderous Greek Lex- 
icon, Stephen's Thesaurus, are about to ap- 

ar at once on the continent. The proposals 
Por one come from Paris; for the other, from 
Leipsic. Each of them will be much cheaper 
than that published by Valpy, in this country. 
The Leipsic edition will occup;. at least, se- 
ven years in publication. 

The last Foreign Quarterly Review tells us, 
that though every one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels has been translated into Polish, yet so 
much are the Poles and Sir Walter at issue, 
with respect to the character of Napoleon, that 
not a single bookseller can be found in Poland 
courageous enough to advertise a translation 
of the celebrated Life of Buonaparte. 


Some of the good people of Ireland, it ap- 
pears, are about to present Mr. Lawless with a 
memorial. They have accordingly advertised 
their intention with the lapdineediqulcse 
Tribute. The juxtaposition of words is rather 
amusing. 

The first treatise published by the Society 
of Ecclesiastical Knowledge, entitled, “ Free 
Inquiry in Religion,” was written, we are in- 
formed, by the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney. It 
ts an able production. 

On the second of April will be completed 
vol. t. of The National Portrait Gallery, con- 
taining thirty-six highly finished Portraits of 
Illustrious and Eminent Individuals of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by W. Jerdan, 
Esq. F.S.A., &e. 

Mr. Buckingham's new Review, the Orien- 
tal Quarterly, bids fair, we understand, to 
thrive. The first number, indeed, contains a 
body of very interesting matter, connected 
with our Oriental possessions, and with eas- 
tern affairs in general. Some particulars re- 
Bpecting the only remaining descendant of Ri- 
enzi, “ the last of the Romans,” can scarcely 
fail to excite the sympathy of all who peruse 


em. 
A Life of Newton by Dr. Brewster, is ex- 


pected to appear shortly. It is very singular, 
and but little creditable to us, as a nation, that 
nothing worthy to be called a “ Life” of our 
great philosopher has hitherto been published ; 
and that we are indebted to M. Biot, a French- 





man, for the 
memoir 


“ Biographie Universelle,” finished, 
is not remarkable for candour. Life of 
Newton is not an po Soy to write. Many of 
the traditional anec of that t man, 
are of very questionable authenticity. We 
are, however, glad that the subject has fallen 
into such excellent hands. 

A Series of Medals of the eminent men of 
the present age, has been projected by Messrs. 
Samuel! Parker and Scipio Clint; respectively 
Bronzist and Medallist to his Majesty. We 
consider this a very interesting undertaking, 
and one which there is little doubt will be well 
supported. Sir Thomas Lawrence is the first 
of the series. 

In the advertisement announcing the vir- 
tues, &c., of Burke's Peerage, it is stated, that 
this work contains many anecdotes, and much 
authentic information, “ —a comma- 
nicated to the author.” This trusty person- 
age kindly whispers his confidential matters 
into the ears of his million-headed friend, the 
public. A shrewd Quaker once gave it as his 
advice, “ Tell not thy secrets to thy friend, 
for thy friend hath a friend.” This is very 
much to the purpose. 

The Misses Both.—Our readers will recol- 
lect the romantic but unhappy story of these 
unfortunate Hanoverian sisters;—of the five, 
two drowned themselves in Switzerland ; they 
tied a shawl round their waists, and plunged 
together into the Lake of Geneva; the re 
maining three, it will be remembered, plunged 
from a boat off Greenwich Hospital, one of 
them perished, the other two were saved by 
the boatman; within the last few months, 
these two attempted to destroy themselves by 
taking laudanum at a house in the Regent's 
Park—the life of one was saved, the other 
died. Perhaps the most extraordinary part 
of the story remains to be told. The news 
papers, of course, carried the melancholy in- 
telligence to Hanover, where it was perused 
by a gentleman of high rank and considerable 
wealth, who had been many years ago attach- 
ed to this only surviving one of the sisters. 
He immediately embarked for England, offer- 
ed marriage to Miss Adolphine Both,—she is 
now his wife, and they are on the eve of em- 
barking from London for Italy. To this we 
may add, that the statements of their near 
connexion with the royal family of England 
are perfectly correct. ‘ 

oore is pre rica e of Petrarch. 

Moatgeaieeg is said to be e Dr. 
Lardner, the conductor of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, to write the Lives of the Poets. We 
shall, doubtless, have some delightful reading 
from his well-practised pen. 

An action has been recently brought agai 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge by some Burton ale brewers, on account 
of certain insinuations contained in a treatise 
on “ Brewing,” published under the superin- 
tendence of that society. The expressions 
used by the writer of the treatise, were cer- 
tainly sufficient to induce the readers of them 
to believe, that those who drink Burton ale do 
not quaff Nectar. 
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